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Independent 
Cyprus? | 


The Turkish and Greek agreement creates 
new hope for Nato’s Mediterranean 
flank (page 565). 


Reactions in Nicosia (page 602). 


Blank White 
Paper 


15,000 more men; £20 million more money; 
but no new defence policy and no defence 
of the old one (page 566). 


America’s Missile ‘Gap’ (page 590). 


Groundswell 


Four months ago business men were 
optimistic about an upturn in the economy 
—and turned out right. How do they 
feel now ? (page 611). 


Shareholders and Directors 


Lessons from the British Aluminium 
affair (page 612). 


Should Charity Begin 
in the Office? 


(page 570). 


Afro-Asia’s Casting Vote 


The attitudes of the uncommitted nations 
of Asia and Africa, and their effect on 
the international balance of power, are 
considered in this fourth article in the 
series ** Towards the Nineteen-Sixties ” 


(page 568 
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Who are the women behind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 





The woman on the leftis against. Practically every- 
thing. Particularly the Manchester Guardian, which 
is often wildly for. As she reads it she grows again- 
ster and againster. Pretty soon she will raise that 
well-oiled hockey stick and knock down the editor, 
who will thus join a select company which includes 
a Grenadier Guardsman, Great-uncle Charles, and 
two Cabinet ministers. 


In the centre is the Hon. Felicity Sparks, who is 
a model. She is usually to be found wearing pale 
grey clothes in pule grey photographs. Her cheek- 
bones are high, her brow is low. The photographer, 
however, thought it would be an amusingly colour- 
ful idea to stand the pale grey Miss Sparks behind 
the pale pink Manchester Guardian. Alas, she her- 
self reads only papers in which pictures outnumber 
the words. 


The woman on the right is a beautiful, kind, wise, 
witty, cultured mother of three children. She is 
also an economist, and therefore sees the good 
sense of buying the Guardian, which for three 
pence a day provides her with paper for wiping 
the omelette-pan, and for giving to the children 
to make cocked hats. The Manchester Guardian, 
moreover, has another interesting feature which 
is provided at no extra cost; the staff take pains to 
write it so accurately, intelligently, and amusingly 
that it is actually quite a pleasure to read it before 
you wipe the floor with it. 
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For full information apply to the Fair Boards, 
their representatives in your country, or to 
“Ausstellungs- und Messe-Ausschuss der Deut- 
schen Wirtschaft e. V.”’, Habsburgerring 2-12, 
Cologne. Tel.: 21 50 91-Teleprinter: 08 881507, 
Telegr. AUMA Cologne, or to the Economic 
Department, Embassy of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, London, S.W.1, 21-23 Belgrave 
Square. Tel.: BELgravia 5033. 
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Messrs. Dodge & Ried, Chartered Architects & Surveyors 


CIVIL ENGINEERING & BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


BANK BUILDINGS, RUSSELL PARADE, GOLDERS GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N.W.11 











Wherever the sign of Howard Farrow appears 
there is work in progress. 






This photograph illustrates a general view of 
the Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co. Ltd., showing 
East and West wing extensions recently com- 
pleted. 


Work in progress includes sewerage, tunnelling, 
concrete structures, factories, and domestic 
buildings. 










A folder giving a selection of Howard 
Farrow contracts covering a wide field of 
projects will gladly be sent on request. 














A Company Member of the 
British Institute of Management 

























Telephone: MEAdway 3232 


German Fairs 1959 


A wide range of exhibits awaits you at Germany’s international fairs. Exhibitors 
from all over the world show their latest developments. You will meet your supp- 
liers and win new clients - you will make contacts with businessmen that could 
otherwise be reached by extensive travelling only. Selling and buying is facilitated 
by the Fairs’ outstanding service, which will make your visit profitable and 
enjoyable. 


international Frankfurt Fair 
March 1-6 - August 30 - September 3 


German Industries Fair Hannover 
April 26 - May 5 





international Cologne Fair 


Household Goods and Hardware February 27 - March 2 and 
September 11 - 13 - Men's Fashion Week August 30 - September 1 


International Handicrafts and Trade Fair ar 
Munich may 27 - June? Vj 
ae 
International Toy Fair Nuremberg 
.* yA February 22 - 27 


international Offenbach Leather Goods Fair 
February 28 - March 6 - August 29 - September 3 Be 
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CLARK-SULZER,N.E.M.-DOXFORD,N.E.M.-GOTAVERKEN. 
All leading names in marine diesels. These engines are 
built and installed in vessels of all types and sizes at 
our Works at Wallsend and Sunderland together with 
all other engine-room equipment, boilers, auxiliaries, 
shafting, propellers, etc. 

At Wallsend and also at Hartlepool we build and 
install steam propelling machinery—turbines, 
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Marine Diesels 


reduction gearing, condensers, Foster Wheeler and 
Babcock & Wilcox design water tube boilers—for 
ships of all kinds. 

But this is only a part of the Hartlepool activity. 
In the recently completed extension to our Turbine 
Shop there we can build some of the largest steam 
turbines and alternators, of Brown-Boveri design, 
yet envisaged for public electricity supply. 


The Richardsons Westgarth Group 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD, 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD, 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


a : RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND. Londen Office: 58 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1 
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For the executive who needs plenty of desk 
space, and who may hold meetings in his 
office, this is the ideal desk. The expansive 
top, 6’ 10” x 46” overall, projects from the 
pedestals to provide kneespace on three sides. 






HARVEY 


SS 


400-STYLE 


Please ask for Brochure EO 999 


A NEW DESK with A BIG TOP 





Special features include glare-free working 
surface, touch operated flaps, gliding drawers 
and improved locking mechanism. Available 
in alternative heights. Stove enamelled in 
colours to tone with any decorative scheme, 


The Conference Desk is the latest 
addition to the Harvey ‘400-Style’ 
Suite of office furniture in steel. 


fos CrtCe 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. + GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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PRODUCTS: 
Pig tron 
Billets 
Slabs 
Sheet Bars 
ty Bars 
Shapes 
Wire Rods 
Rails 
eee Hoop 
sO eerie. Plates 
é Hot Rolled Sheets 
Coid Rolled Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Tin Plates 
Panzermast 
Light Gauge Steel 
Chemical By-products 








‘ 
: 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 
og 8 Fr 7 — 





Quality 
Products 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan 
PLANTS: 
Muroran (Hokkaido) 
Kamaishi (Iwate Pref.) 
Hirohata (Hyogo Pref.) 

Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.) 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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Hollerith 
plus 


On 30th January, The British 
Tabulating Machine Company 
Limited and Powers-Samas | 
Accounting Machines Limited . 
merged under the name of 
International Computers and 
Tabulators Limited. 

This Company (I-C-T for short) 
is now Britain’s largest 
manufacturer and distributor of 
data-processing machinery. 

Its operations will be world-wide. 


International Computers and Tabulators Limited 
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yet 


With the new Ring-Master intercom there’s no dialling or lifting of receivers—no need to stop 
what you’re doing, in fact. The caller just presses the numbered buttons for the extension required. 
Conversation can be held quite normally at either end—even when the speaker is some way from 
the desk unit ! And with the crystal-clear sound reproduction, voices can be recognised immediately. 
The revolutionary Ring-Master system can bring instant push-button contact to your organisation, 
however small or large—from 2 to 999 extensions ! 


Ask for further details of the Ring-Master—telephone or write to one of the addresses below. 
Extra facilities for visual paging, calling preference, public address and secretary interception can easily be added. 





E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD 
HAYES MIDDLESEX. Tel: SOUthall 2468 


loudspeaker internal Af - LONDON: 363 Oxford Street, W.1. (GROsvenor 7127). 


MANCHESTER: Regent House, Cannon Street 
Weansgate 6043). 


telephone system BIRMINGHAM: 111 John Bright Street (Midland 5821). 
GLASGOW: 135 Renfield Street, C.2. (Douglas 6061). 
















The Eastern 
Gateway 


to 
World Trade 





TOKYO 
INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 
MAY 5-22, 1959 





An unparalleled commercial opportunity at the best sightseeing time of the year. 
(Fair Visitor’s Card is available at Japanese Diplomatic Service in your country. If not, please apply directly to us.) 


TOKYO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR , 
Management Office, C.P.0. 1201, Tokyo, Japan. Cable Address : ‘‘ TOFAIR TOKYO” 
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-Powers- 
 Samas 
plus 


On 30th January, Powers-Samas 
Accounting Machines Limited and 
The British Tabulating Machine 
Company Limited merged under the 


name of International Computers 
and Tabulators Limited. — 

This Company (I-C-T for short) 
is now Britain’s largest 
manufacturer and distributor of 
data-processing machinery. 

Its operations will be world-wide. 
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October 27, 1958: Pan Amer- 
ican began daily Jet Clipper’ ser- 
vice between Paris and New 
York. Today Pan American Jet 
Clippers offer the fastest service to 
New York from London, Paris and 
Rome. Both Deluxe and Economy- 
Class Service... at no increase in 
fares. Fly Pan American—World’s 
Most Experienced Airline. 


e Tre Mark, New. U.S. Pat. OF 
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Hollerith plus Powers-Samas plus 


equals [« qtr 


On 30th January, International Computers and Tabulators Limited (I-C-T 
for short) became Britain’s largest manufacturer and distributor of data- 
processing machinery. 

In this Company, Hollerith has been strengthened by its association 
with Powers-Samas— and Powers-Samas similarly strengthened by its 
association with Hollerith. These two Companies established the punched 
card industry in the United Kingdom and have remained in the forefront of 
world development in the data-processing field. 

What advantages can I-C-T fairly claim? Among others: 

The ability to make available a wider range of punched card and 
computing equipment. 

A pooling of the wide variety of experience — 50 years for Hollerith, 
43 years for Powers-Samas — in mechanising statistical and accounting 
procedures and in contributing to scientific management at home and 
overseas. 

The more effective deployment of research and development resources. 

On the formation of I-C-T, The British Tabulating Machine Company 
Limited and Powers-Samas. Accounting Machines Limited pay tribute to 
the very large number of users of their equipment in Government, Local 
Authority, Industry and Commerce, at home and overseas, with whose 
support the Goodwill of both Companies has been firmly established. I-C-T 
is proud to take over this Goodwill, and assures both present and prospective 


users that it will be as strenuously guarded as in the past and strengthened 
in the future. 
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INTERNATIONAL © 
COMPUTERS AND 
TABULATORS LTD 


REGD. OFFICE: I7 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.I (HYDE PARK 8155) 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OVERSEAS 


All the resources of Hollerith and Powers-Samas 
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Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
behaviour pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you 
no doubt fondly believe are your own business, are not a purely 
domestic matter. If you throw your books around like confetti at 
a wedding, or if your wife has frequent crying fits after dusting 
your collected works, it’s time you faced the truth — that your 
book-habits may well start.a revolution and bring 1984 and 
Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for 
years in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and 
keep them dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored 
home, and leave you more room to walk around in. They allow you 
to go on reading and buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and 
may be started for as little as £9.2.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 
Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases 
(and furniture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can 
Minty offer you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. 
There are seven Minty showrooms each within reasonably easy 
reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, Minty 
will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post-ordering. 
Write to Dept. E.1, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 


the bookcases that grow on you 






















OXFORD (HEAD OFFICE) 44-45 HIGH ST. - LONDON 123 VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 
MANCHESTER 7-9 ROYAL EXCHANGE ARCADE - BRISTOL 50 PARK ST. 
BIRMINGHAM 186 CORPORATION ST. - GLASGOW 556 SAUCHIEHALL ST. 
LEEDS SHELL HOUSE, EASTGATE 
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CRYSTAL 


GAZING? 


A G.EC. research engineer inspects a 

large single crystal of germanium which 
has just removed from apparatus in 

which it has been “grown”. Large crystals 

of germanium are “grown” artificially 

in the laboratory and, once formed, are 

sliced into tiny segments and used in the 

manufacture of transistors in the elec- 

tronics and radio industry. 
What do you see when you look into the future— 
in five years’ time? Do you picture yourself as a 
scientist ? a research engineer? a production con- 
troller? a management or sales executive in a 
prosperous, progressive industry ? 
If you will be leaving a public or grammar school 
with G.C.E. Advanced level in mathematics and 
science, or if you are graduating this year, your 
future could lie with the G.E.C.—one of Britain’s 
leading electrical manufacturers. 
G.E.C. Training Schemes can help make your 


future crystal clear. 















ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 
ELECTRONICS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


HEAVY AND LIGHT 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


TRACTION 

STEAM TURBINES 
POWER PLANT 
COMPUTERS 
ILLUMINATION 
GUIDED MISSILES 






Write for further information to: 

The Controller, Education & Personnel Services (Econ) 
The General Electric Company Limited, Magnet House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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@ Steel Pipes and Tubes for Every Purpose, Seamless 
and Welded 









@ Products made of Steel Tubing 









_@ Boiler Plate and Plated Sheet Metal 


@ Productsmade ofBoilerPlateandPlated SheetMetal, 
such as Apparatus, Tanks and Containers Pressed 
Components, etc. 


@ Products of SICROMAL and other 
RHEINROHR Special Steels 


@ Pig Iron ~Semis - Sectional 
Steels 





yy 


PHOENIX-RHEINROHR AG 


VEREINIGTE HUTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DUSSELDORP 
GERMANY 
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MITSUBISHI YOKOHAMA SHIPYARD & 
ENGINE WORKS 


rr 


Cable Address: 
“BISHINIPPON TOKYO” 


: With 67 

ec years of experience, 

our shipyards have 

-. built a total of 580 vessels 

(approx. 1-3 million gross tons) 
ty Be ahha 6 including passenger ships, cargo 
AS et vessels, tankers and other types. 


Write KOHO-Section for further information and illustrated catalogue 


“onmcnammpene ca [ODDNILDOUR TENE nD 


by Mitsubishi for Benavente Cia., S.A., recorded EE gt re a aS eee " 
shakedown trial speed of 18.01 knots, propelled by sage area woe ae -aiaise th dbetarhah 
19,724 HP ‘steam turbine. New York Office: Equitable Building 


Wal Broadway New 


““Tell me more.” 


“* | knew you'd be interested in this, old chap. You’re thinking of dividing up that big 
office of yours aren’t you ?”’ 


“it’s quite a possibility.” ; 

** Well, these new Stramit ‘M--~aflush’ partitions really have something. It’s all in 
the way they fit together, act::aliy. They're ready-made panels with an L-shaped piece 
at each side and they simply butt up together, one after another. You put a screw 
through them—and that’s that. They go up at simply astonishing speed. Knock 
pounds off the normal erection costs.’’ 


“* What are they like, when they’re up?” 


**Eh ? Oh, | see what you mean. Well, according to this leaflet I’ve got, ‘Movaflush ’ 
partitions have all the virtues. They're over two inches thick, you know, for a start. 
They're strong and rigid. They deaden sound. And they’re faced with hardboard so 
they can be decorated easily."’ 


** How much, old boy ?” 


“* Well, the surprising thing is, not much at all. Something like five bob a square foot, 
including things like timber sections, doors, screws and what have you.”’ 


“1 must get one of those leaflets.” 
“* Why not get your secretary to fill in a coupon, or something.” 


Please send me, without obligation, full details of 
Stramit ‘Movaflush’ partitions 


; NAME 


PS See Beene en eEwen ee = 
: 


For cies eematien ohio 
STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY,“ 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX West Drayton 375! 
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FAST WORK— 
AND 

YOU CAN 
GET IT! 


It’s easy to be fast and 
accurate with a Burroughs 
Adding Machine. 

All models have the 
simple, easy-to-learn full 
keyboard which eliminates 
one-key-at-a-time 
indexing of all figures— 
including noughts. There 
are also single-purpose 
control keys skilfully 
positioned to save you 


time and effort. 
Precision-made to last a 
business lifetime, and 
backed by Burroughs’ 
countrywide service. 
With a choice of capacities 
to suit every need, a 
Burroughs is clearly your 
best adding machine buy. 
Write now for illustrated 
folder detailing styles and 
capacities to Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., 
Dept. E.1, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 

Tel: Hyde Park 7061. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES 





























THE WORLD IS CRYING 


MAN has only just begun to tap the power resources within his 
reach—power locked in the sunlight, in the sea, in the earth, in the 
atom. More power can bring unthought-of prosperity. Creating 
the means to produce, distribute, and use power is the business of 
The English Electric Company, both here and abroad. 

In the latest British power stations, giant English Electric 


ee 


English Electric supplied all the plant and equipment for the new Salime hydro-electric 
station in Asturias, Spain. Four 32,000 kW water turbine generating sets supply power 
through these four large step-up transformers and air-blast circuit-breakers. 








Conventional power stations will still provide most of the world’s electricity for many years to come. At Vierfontein, 
South Africa, twelve English Electric 30,000 kW steam turbo-alternator sets have been installed in one of the Union's 
largest power stations. Nearly 30 countries throughout the world use English Electric steam turbo-generating plant. 


OUT FOR MORE POWER 





turbo-alternators are helping to generate more electricity from 
each ton of coal; and at Hinkley Point, Somerset, the Company 
is building, with Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. and Taylor Woodrow 
Construction Ltd., a great atomic power station—the world’s 
largest. Such projects point the way to more abundant power 
at an economic price, which will be used in more efficient 
industrial equipment, faster electric trains, better refrigerators— 
all made also by English Electric. 

But English Electric’s work abroad is just as important to you. 

It earns millions of pounds’ worth of foreign currency ; it helps 
to raise living standards abroad; and it adds to English Electric’s 
world-wide fund of experience—experience available to all. 

Here, for all, is a fine new future: a life made richer and fuller 
by power. 


Power is the business of 


‘Se ae Oe a , | als kl hd 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
44 LED a oe oe Se | 





-.. bringing you better living 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MARCON! HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C3 
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An Independent 
Cyprus? 


depressing cycle of abortive solutions and broken hopes, of mis- 

trust and recrimination, of murder and repression, has been 
arrested by the agreement on an independent regime for Cyprus reached 
at Zurich on Wednesday by the prime ministers and foreign ministers 
of Greece and Turkey. Both sides were apparently agreed on the 
principle of independence before they came to the conference table ; but 
it took five days of hard diplomatic slogging to hammer out mutually 
acceptable guarantees for that independence. That success finally came, 
when hope for it had been all but abandoned, was primarily due to the 
fact that for the first time both Mr Karamanlis and Mr Menderes were 
set on agreement, and ready to compromise to get it. 

For the first time, that is, the indispensable condition for a actual 
solution of the Cyprus problem—agreement between Greeks and Turks— 
has been fulfilled : though Britain, to whom the island belongs, has 
still to give its verdict on what has been agreed. Earlier efforts 
to find a solution—the Radcliffe constitution three years ago, the British 
plan last June, and Mr Macmillan’s pilgrimage to the eastern 
Mediterranean in August—all foundered on the mutual distrust of Greeks 
and Turks and on their consequent common determination not to abandon 
their conflicting claims. In fact, although Britain’s fumbling with the 
Cyprus problem for thirty years must have contributed to the Greeks’ 
and Turks’ growing animosity, it has not in recent years been within the 
power of any British Government to root out their wickedly burgeoning 
mutual distrust. 

That Greeks and Turks should now have taken matters into their 
own hands seems, in the light of all the attitudes that have been struck 
in Athens and Ankara, a near-miracle. And as always with near-miracles 
one can only speculate on how it has come about—and hope that it may 
not be, after all, a mirage. The heart of the problem was to get the Greeks 
and the Turks to exclude both enosis and partition. Last October Arch- 
bishop Makarios did in fact offer to forgo enosis in favour of independence 
and not to change the island’s status without the consent of the United 
Nations. But his offer was regarded as equivocal by the Turks, who 
feared that enosis would be brought in by the back door after independ- 
ence had been gained ; and in October the failure of the efforts to arrange, 
with Nato’s help, another tripartite conference made the Cyprus deadlock 
look more intractable than ever. But just before Christmas, when the 
Nato powers were meeting in Paris, the outlook brightened ; the talks 
that Mr Selwyn Lloyd then held with the Greek and Turkish foreign 
ministers stopped the rot and pointed the way to this week’s agreement. 

Greece’s rebuff at the United Nations last November and its deep 
dislike of the Macmillan plan which the British doggedly pressed on 
with ; Turkey’s growing disenchantment with partition in any form ; the 
obvious impossibility of any settlement without compromise by both 


A T last it looks as if a new dawn for Cyprus may be breaking. The 
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sides ; increasing pressure from Washington ; above all, 
a more lively appreciation of the dangers to Greek and 
Turkish security involved in a perpetuation of the 
Cyprus quarrel—all these factors must have made their 
contribution towards bringing the Greek and Turkish 
leaders together. Their conduct of the Cyprus dispute 
has in the past often been criticised here ; all the more 
reason to applaud the ‘courage, determination and good 
sense they have now shown. 

There should be an equal welcome from the British 
Government ; and Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s initial statement 
on Thursday in the Commons suggests that this is in 
fact forthcoming. Independence goes beyond anything 
that Britain has yet offered. With enosis and partition 
excluded, Britain is asked to cede its sovereignty. Until 
now British thinking on the future of the island has 
rested on the premise that it was necessary to have an 
interim period of self-government, during which 
passions on both sides could cool off, before settling 
Cyprus’s permanent status. But now that Mr Kara- 
manlis and Mr Menderes have agreed on the outlines of 
a definite solution, the idea of an interim cooling-off 
period loses its meaning ; what is now all important is to 
seize the precious chance of a settlement while it is there. 
The great majority of the Cypriots (who, as is often for- 
gotten, are the people most concerned) will no doubt 
welcome in principle any solution that promises them 
stability, freedom and a quiet life, although our corres- 
pondent in Nicosia suggests (on page 602) that there 
are a good many doubts and reservations in the first 
Cypriot reactions. Presumably both premiers believe 
that they can sell their plan to their respective 
supporters at home—and their political opponents. 
Archbishop Makarios has lost no time in expressing his 
satisfaction. Whether Grivas will approve is more 
doubtful. He has always fought for enosis, and has not 
specifically endorsed the archbishop’s offer of independ- 
ence, although in his leaflets he has recently been 
demanding freedom rather than enosis. In a Cyprus at 
peace, his occupation will be gone. 

The negotiators in Zurich had the blessing of the 
British Government and in return emphasised that 
they were keeping its interests always in mind. Details 
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‘of the agreement have not yet been published ; and 


Britain’s precise attitude will no doubt be governed 
by these. But one must suppose that the Govern- 
ment will thankfully endorse any settlement that 
allows it to retain base facilities in the island and 
provides reasonable guarantees for the minorities in 
Cyprus and against the island falling into undesirable 
(that is, communist) hands. According to unofficial 
reports these guarantees are to be provided both by the 
proposed constitutional arrangements and by treaty. 
Each community is to have internal autonomy exercised 
through separate Greek and Turkish communal 
councils ; above these there is to be a joint assembly, in 
which the Turks (18 per cent of the population) would 
have some 30 per cent of the seats. Legislation will 
require the assent, not only of the Greek president, but 


also of the Turkish vice-president, who will thus in 


effect, be able to veto any discriminatory legislation. 

The independent status of the island is, it seems, to 
be preserved both by an international treaty of guarantee 
signed by Greece, Turkey, Britain and Cyprus, and by 
the presence of a joint Greek and Turkish force. British 
forces, too, are to remain on the island in possession of 
the bases that Britain now holds. Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
said on Thursday that sovereignty over these bases 
would remain unchanged. . This should mollify some 
Tories ; it is to be hoped that the Cypriots, -whose assent 
is necessary if the bases are ever to be of much use, will 
agree. 

The British Government cannot by its own unaided 
efforts resolve the Cypriot conflict or impose a solution; 
but any solution requires its assent, and it has an essen- 
tial and inalienable part to play in implementing the 
solution for which others are primarily responsible. 
Even though Greeks and Turks have at last agreed on 
what they wish to be done, a trying period of transition, 
of shaking down and changing gear, is inevitable ; it 
may well throw up difficulties and dangers threatening 
the success of the compromise settlement so painfully 
reached. Britain’s particular contribution to this settle- 
ment must be to make sure that the Cypriots get off 
to as good a start as they possibly can in what all will 
hope is a new and happier chapter in their history. 


Mum’s the word from the Minister of Defence this year. 
Does this mean that Mr Sandys has fulfilled his mission? 


mNcE Mr Sandys’s last defence white paper 
S appeared, public controversy has sharpened and 

hardened about the basic tenets of present British 
defence policy. The wisdom or error of the original 
decision to develop an independent British nuclear 
deterrent, the adequacy of our conventional forces, the 
sufficiency (both in military and political terms) of 
Britain’s reduced contribution to the Nato shield 
forces and to the needs of our other alliances 


—all these have been keenly argued. But this year’s 
white paper ignores the lot. Mr Sandys is not to be 
drawn. He has nothing to add, except 15,000 regulars 
to the army.’ For all the answers to all the problems the 
public is referred to the monumental white paper of 
1957, as amplified last year. Policy is unchanged and 
unexplained ; all that the public gets this year are brief 
notes on manpower, new equipment and pensions. 

This suggests either a contempt for the critics or a 
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determination to run away from controversy with them. 
The. questions that continue to be asked about the 
premises of our: defence policy continue to be made 
more urgent by changing circumstances. There is the 
new evidence of Russian advances in rocketry which 
has led-to warnings in America (examined on page 590) 
the ence 
could destroy most of the West’s retaliatory capacity 

one blow and thus break the nuclear stalemate. Does this 
erode some ‘of the original reasons given in 1957 for 
assuming that the West could safely make some 
economies in defence. There is General de Gaulle’s 
accession to power, and his determination to develop 
France’s nuclear deterrent, for precisely the excuses of 
prestige and independence of allied action once given 
for developing Britain’s. Does this affect British plans or 
priorities ? And there is the threat to Berlin, which 
seems to pose the whole problem whether and in what 
form there might ever be such a thing as a European- 
type limited war— and to raise a host of questions about 
possible reliance. on the graduated use of atomic 
weapons, which (or the alternatives to which) Mr 
Sandys has hitherto flatly refused to discuss. Against 
the rush of the past year’s events, the incommunicative- 
ness of this year’s defence white paper stands out as 
starkly as did the bold (but not infallible) thinking 
behind its predecessor of 1957. 

Why ? It is nonsense to suggest that in fact the 
military planners think all the right decisions were 
made in 1957. They do not. It may be that they cannot 
think of anything better, and do not wish to commit 
themselves to views that may look all wrong in February, 
1960. Or it may be (indeed it is more likely) that the 
generals, admirals and airmen are deeply divided on 
crucial issues, and the Government no less; so that 
the policy behind the defence white paper is simply the 
defensive one of keeping mum. The one explanation 
the white paper does give—about the reasons for raising 
the army’s target strength from 165,000 to 180,000 
regulars—is less than frank. The plain fact is that all 
the experts have always agreed that the safe minimum 
for the army is well above 165,000 (the Hull Committee 
recommended 197,000) ; and it would be absurd to turn 
recruits away when it looks as if the Hull figure can after 
all be approached. In this respect, Mr Sandys took a 
great risk with. the country’s security in 1957, and 
Britain (and Nato) should now be relieved that the full 
penalty of that risk is not having to be paid. 


0 doubt the imminence of a general election has 
played: some part in the drafting of this year’s 
white paper. The two previous papers produced a deal 
of controversy. Last year an excited argument was set 
off by Mr Sandys’s warning that a massive attack by 
the Russians with conventional weapons would be met 
with nuclear weapons. By contrast, this white paper, 
by keeping out of all controversy and merely detailing 
this year’s shopping list of hardware for the services, 
will have a politically sedative effect. (If it has this 
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effect in Nato it can be claimed even as an advantage.) 
Economically, too, it is neutral. Mr Amory’s task of tax 
remission in April is not made even easier by the new 
defence estimates (which, at £1,514 million, are some 
£20 million greater than expected actual expenditure 
for the current financial year) ; but the Chancellor has 
not allowed to the defence departments the additional 
real resources which some of the civil spending depart- 
ments are to enjoy. The £20 million extra for defence 
will be more than absorbed. by increases in prices, 
service pay and pensions. 

In real terms, in fact, spending on the army is taking 
a small but quite significant cut. That needs to be 
remembered when considering the white paper’s 
promises of a lot of badly needed new service equip- 
ment (see page 615) and more hydrogen warheads to 
boot. Some public criticisms of the army’s scruffiness 
may appear to be met by a hopeful list of the scout and 
armoured cars, trucks and submachine guns and FN 
rifles it is now getting. But there are notable gaps in the 
list, such as tanks, carriers, antitank guns and wireless. 

By contrast, the navy (awarded £30 million more than 
in its original estimate for 1958-59) is to get at any rate 
some of the money needed to modernise its ships ; and 
it is told again that the nuclear submarine Dreadnought 
is coming along. The RAF is to get its Canberra re- 
placement, its supersonic fighter to defend the deterrent 
and, above all, more transport planes. But the white 
paper gives no real guidance on what these aircraft will 
mean—to take an urgent point—in terms of the actual 
units which can be transported with their equipment 
Again, it does not deal with the 
older aircraft’ carriers, which might do useful 
service as combined trooper and commando launchers 
It discusses the British deterrent without a hint that 
what matters is not what you have on the ground but 
what you can get into the air in the time it takes for a 
missile to reach Britain from Poland. It gives no data 
for considering the rightness or wrongness of the choices 
Britain can make and the priorities these entail. 


The white paper also omits all reference to the re- 
organisation of the central defence planning system, 
which last year put—presumably—the coping-stone on 
Mr Sandys’s work. For Mr Sandys was called into 
office partly in order to end the inter-service rivalries : 
to start a new era of inter-service thinking, which alone 
could bring the 1957 plan (or indeed any defence policy 
nowadays) to full fruition. Can the reasons for the 
white paper’s silence about the reorganisation be that 
the disagreements on the Defence Board suggest that 
this object is still far from realisation? Or can it 
possibly be that the reorganised Oberkommando is 
working so well that Mr Sandys looks as if he might be 
working himself out of a job ? 

It would indeed be no shame to him if he was. Let 
it be fairly said that as defence minister Mr Sandys has 
done a tough, unpopular, intellectual job for the 
Government. He created a defence policy in a few 


weeks of hectic bulldozing work in 1957, out of a 
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vacuum where Britain previously had virtually no 
defence policy at all. In some of the details of 
his plan, such as in his assumption that the country 
could recruit a regular force of 375,000 in all arms after 
the abandonment of conscription, he has proved 
himself splendidly right and most of his critics 
shamefacedly wrong. But even if he were also right 
about most of the other details of his policy, does not 
the laying of the coping-stone on his reorganisation 
(personified by Lord Mountbatten) mean that his 
mission is fulfilled ? Does it really need a man of Mr 
Sandys’s restless energy, blunderbus approach to per- 
sonal relations and passion for minutiae as well as 
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principles to keep an established machine running ? 
Or to produce another such white paper as this ? - 

Alternatively if, as his ctitics believe, this white 
paper suggests that a second look is needed at some 
of the policies of 1957, does not Britain require a new 
minister to take it ? A decision-maker who has had to 
fight ruthlessly to get any decisions accepted is not 
well-placed to look back later to see (and then explain) 
whether and why some of his decisions were wrong. 
It would be no personal disparagement now if the Prime 
Minister were to move him on. : There are other 
ministries that need a man like Mr Sandys—even if the 
thought sends a thrill of fear round Whitehall. 


Afro-Asia’s Casting Vote 


Emancipated, or in course of emancipation, from European rule, the peoples of Asia and Africa 
are impatient with the great-power conflict and inclined to set their own course. The fourth 
article in this series considers how their attitude is likely to affect the world balance of forces. 


N one sense, the cold war suits Asians and Africans 

I pretty well. True, their tendency to deplore the 
whole.thing is genuine and natural. Intent on their 

own problems, most of them resent being pressed to 
take sides ; they long for the resources now poured into 
the arms race to be diverted to their advantage ; they 
are no less worried than the rest of us about the risk of 
world war. Yet their more sophisticated leaders have 
learnt to make quite a good best of the situation. To 
be wooed by wealthy rivals can be profitable. The 
arms race maintains demand for certain primary pro- 
ducts ; and above all, if there were no nicely balanced 
great power conflict, Asia and Africa would not wield 
a sort of “casting vote” on many international issues. 
In this sense, it is as much to their interest that the 
world should remain sharply divided as it was to 
Britain’s interest, in the days of Eyre Crowe, that con- 
tinental Europe should not come under one dominant 
authority. If the communist block did not exist, Asia 
and Africa would, at best, be less well placed to bargain 
with the West; if the West did not exist, or even if its 
strength were sapped, they would be easy prey for the 
communist powers. As things stand, however, despite 
their economic and military weakness, their wishes often 
have to be taken into account, even by the super-powers. 
The logic is simple. If Asia and Africa finally 
reject communism, as Europe has already rejected it, 
Soviet dreams of world-wide victory will be just as 
finally exploded. If they accept it, liberty will be doomed 
—in both the Old World and the New; for a “free 
world” comprising only the Americas and western 
Europe could not withstand a communist system that 
controlled three quarters of mankind—unless it sacri- 
ficed its own freedoms to some form of total discipline. 
A casting vote is not a veto. Asians and Africans have 


learnt the limitations of their influence as well as its 
extent. During the first postwar decade, as they 
advanced to an ever more prominent place om the world 
stage, their natural tendency was to exploit the cold 
war situation to obtain concessions from the formerly 
dominant West. This phase reached what seemed a 
triumphant climax in 1955, with the Bandung con- 
ference, at which a newly emancipated Asia claimed to 
serve notice on Europe to quit Africa too; with the 
Bulganin-Khrushchev honeymoon tour of southern 
Asia, and the Russian arms deal with an Egypt which 
was, at the same time, gathering in promises of aid 
toward the building of the Aswan high dam ; and also 
with the formation of the Baghdad alliance, which, 
however hotly resented by Egypt and India, did create 
new Asian claims on western support. 

From 1956 onward, however, things became more 
complicated. Doubts developed about the “ disin- 
terested” nature of Soviet aid. Burma, Ceylon and 
others learnt painful truths about barter deals with the 
communist powers. And although the shock of the 
Suez adventure temporarily alienated nearly the whole 
Bandung group from Britain and France, Asians and 
Africans noted with appreciation the “ uncommitted ” 
attitude of other western countries, and some of them 
drew two further conclusions: first, that the West was 
no longer up to playing the old role of ogre ; secondly, 
that “ uncommitted ” Asia and Africa themselves should 
take more care to see that their actual words and deeds 
did not widen the gap between them and the West. 

But to recognise the West’s relative loss of strength 
and the need to adjust the balance accordingly is a very 
different matter from taking the western side. Apart 
from the Chinese, already engulfed by communism, 
there are well over a thousand million Asians and 
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Africans, and. very few of them—most of those few being 
directly under the shadow of the Russian and Chinese 
giants—feel involved in the world struggle to stem the 
advance, of communism, In part this reflects a false 
sense of security, and some indifference to personal 
liberty; but among politically active Asians and Africans, 
the biggest factor is still a desire to be fully free of 
western. dominance in any form—including the 
dominance of western coricepts of world politics. 


ESTERNERS may understandably be puzzled by the 
W continuing intensity of this seeming obsession. 
Since the war, nearly 700 million Asians and Africans 
have been emancipated from European rule ; twenty- 
one new sovereign states have sent their representatives 
swarming into the United Nations Assembly ; in vast 
areas where Europeans did not ostensibly rule but in 
fact had the final word, sunset has also descended on the 
consuls ; and the great retreat still goes on. In 1957 
Malayan independence effectively completed the Euro- 
pean withdrawal from mainland Asia, leaving only a 
spattering of coastal specks, from Aden and Kuwait by 
way of Goa and Singapore to Hongkong and Macao. 
Next year, when Nigeria, Cameroons and Somalia be- 
come independent, the greater part of Africa’s popu- 
lation will have passed out of the European hands into 
which it fell a bare life-span ago ; France has already 
invited all its dependencies south of the Sahara to opt 
out if they wish ; and with the cracking of the Congo 
“ dyke,” the pace of change is now quickening not only 
in West but also in East and Central Africa. 

The westerner of today may well feel that the 
Bandung crusade is all but won. How much faster, he 
may wonder irritably, do these fellows expect things to 
go their way ? Can it be that they really are leagued 
with the communists to goad and persecute a West 
which is already in full retreat ? 

Certainly, the communist powers miss no opportunity 
of exacerbating disputes between Afro-Asia and the 
West, and they do their utmost to capture and direct 
anti-western movements. To identify themselves with 
Asian and African nationalism, they have been willing 
to fawn upon backward or even barbarous potentates, 
as in Yemen or Afghanistan, to acclaim the atavistic 
beastliness of Mau Mau, and to woo governments which, 

like Burma’s, are at war with communist rebels, or, 
like the United Arab Republic’s, have suppressed and 
imprisoned their own communists. But however suc- 
cessfully they have exploited Afro-Asian  anti- 
westernism, they are not responsible for its con- 
tinued existence. It continues to exist partly because 
there are still territories, not only in Africa but around 
the Arabian shores and elsewhere, that are restive or 
rebellious against European control; partly because 
political independence does not always make those 
who now enjoy it feel wholly, free of foreign 
domination. 

Suspicion of the West may linger to an unreasonable 

extent, but it is scarcely surprising against the historical 
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background. The foreign companies that developed the 
modern economy of Asia and Africa still loom large 
after the transfer of political power ; and their burra 
sahibs and bwanas, effendis, tuans and taipans have not 
all adjusted themselves to new forms of gracious co- 
existence. Western offers of alliance are apt to 
awaken, in Asian ears, echoes of bygone treaties which 
at first tempted sultans, sheikhs and rajahs with the 
promise of protection, but in due course drew them into 
a less welcome tutelage. Monstrous blunders like 
the 1956 attack on Egypt, and lesser miscalculations 
such as marked British and American actions in the 
Arab world in 1958, all leave their mark. And, towering 
above all other factors, there is western man’s seeming 
inability to rid himself of racialism. 


— is stranger than fiction, and the distant 
observer may find it hard to believe that, eleven 
years after India became free and sovereign, a colour 
bar should still be applied in a Bombay swimming pool. 
Such a bizarre exception might be held merely to prove 
the rule ; but there are many less bizarre, and more 
alarming, instances, ranging from the supercilious con- 
duct of certain senior British staff at Durgapur, where 
Indo-British teamwork is furthering India’s steel pro- 
gramme and ought to be furthering Indo-British 
personal relations, to the offensively infantile treatment 
by white Rhodesians of the political leaders of their 
African “ partners.” It is perfectly true that the white 
man has already divested himself of much of his racial 
arrogance along with his burden ; it is also true that in 
our grandfathers’ days Asians and Africans accepted 


_ white superiority as part of the scheme of things (their 


own world being itself stiffly hierarchical). But their 
demand for racial equality has grown, and is still 
growing, faster than white enlightenment. 

Communist China’s appeal to the Afro-Asian mind 
rests only partly on pig-iron production ; just as telling 
has been the sight of a once prostrate and humiliated 
country getting its own back on the proud white man 
in many different ways. Egypt has done the same ; 
Japan, although brought low in 1945, had previously 
won Asia’s admiration twice—in 1905, when it defeated 
Russia, and in 1941-42, when it swept the Americans 
and Europeans out of the whole Far East. 

It would thus be a dangerous self-deception for the 
West to suppose that Asian and African aspirations can 
be satisfied by purely economic and diplomatic means. 
The under-developed countries—facing almost un- 
imaginable economic tasks, and problems which in some 
ways are becoming not less, but more, acute—are indeed 
crying out for aid, and for support in such forms as an 
open door and price stabilisation for their products ; but 
their sensitivity about the terms on which they will 
accept aid should be given its full significance. Neither 
power block can hope to buy more than a fraction of 
their favours, however much the emphasis is shifted 
from the making of alliances to the distribution of aid. 
Indeed, as postwar Europe also learnt, over-dependence 
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on foreign aid is apt to deepen the resented feeling of 
inferiority ; note how the communists have sought to 
present many of their offers of aid as normal commer- 
cial transactions between equals. Asia’s ambition is— 
and Africa’s will be—to pay their own way to economic 
advance by regular trade, not aid. 

Asian and African eyes will long be fixed on the goal 
of equality in terms of respect—both personal and 
national respect—and on the problem of lifting back- 
ward economies out of stagnation near the poverty line. 
And in many Asian, and almost all African, states, the 
political structure itself, under the strain of tremendous 
economic and social pressures, will remain for years a 
matter of contention ; the series of military coups in 
1958 was only one illustration of this continuing fer- 
ment. Moreover, fears and conflicts between and even 
within the new states themselves—Kashmir, Arab 
rivalries, and splintering trends in Indonesia already 
provide examples—can be expected to continue and 
probably to increase, particularly as new African states 
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emerge, with poor prospects of independent viability, 
and artificial frontiers which reflect the accidents of 
colonial history. 

Small wonder that the communists see in these 
regions limitless possibilities for the sowing of their seed, 
which thrives on frustration, insecurity, and uncertainty 
about the way ahead. Against them, there are the signs 
of an emerging maturity, of a new scepticism about the 
glittering promises of Moscow and Peking, about the 
value of ritual pledges of non-interference, about the 
wisdom of slapping down the foreign investor with one 
hand while beckoning him in with the other. No single 
standard can be applied to a group of peoples who 
range from the sophisticated Japanese to the Congo 
pygmies. But it is as unlikely that Asia and Africa 
will advance willingly into communism’s bear-hug as 
that they will set aside all their old scores against the 
West and fall demurely into line with its policies. While 
the stalemate between the super-powers lasts, they will 
retain their kind of casting vote. 


Should Charity Begin in the Office? 


A suggestion to Mr Amory for one small and 
specific tax reform 


HE publication of the £3 million list of subscribers 
to the new Churchill College again emphasised 
the part that is being played by industry in pro- 
viding the main sinews of charity in Britain today. Like 
the fund for the advancement of scientific education, 
which has provided schools outside the state system 
with another £3 million, this latest benefaction is a 
measure of industry’s anxiety to swell the flow of trained 
scientists available for it. But industry does not direct 
its largesse to utilitarian objects alone. National appeals, 
such as those for St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey and 
for the disaster funds, are underpinned by the gifts of 
the business world. This country has insensibly drifted 
into a position where the main impulse behind the 
stream of charity in our national life is provided by 
boards of directors, who have taken upon themselves the 
charitable impulses of the shareholders in the individual 
companies concerned. 

Is this a good thing ? To pose this question is not to 
attack charitable businessmen ; the country is very lucky 
that they are doing the job if it is inevitable that nobody 
else could. Certainly the welfare state has not, and 
should not have, rendered independent charitable effort 
unnecessary or undesirable. Plenty of avenues remain 
—the young and the aged, the uneducated and the 
pagan—all the gaps that a munificent state does not fill. 
But the gaps are obviously likely to be filled—or left 
unfilled—in a different way when the main benefactors 
are big industrial concerns and when private giving is 
stifled by Britain’s tax laws. Charity which begins in 
the boardroom is liable to be more inflexible in its prac- 


tical effects, as well as being arguably more dubious in 
some of its implications, than charity which begins in 
the home. At the very least, tax laws should bear no 
more heavily on the individual who gives away his own 
money than on companies who give away their share- 
holders’ money. 


At the moment the British tax system smooths the 
way for gifts by the boardroom and impedes that for 
gifts by the individual. In making its contribution, 
industry is able to carry the Revenue with it as sleeping 
partner, to the extent that its contributions are about 
doubled by the tax relief obtained. _ If the charitable 
object is one that directly benefits the employees of 
the donor company, so that the money is “ wholly and 
exclusively laid out for the purposes of the trade,” full 
relief is available for both income tax and profits tax 
purposes. Together, these taxes now amount to Ios. 6d. 
in the pound, so that a contribution of £1 will cost the 
company only gs. 6d. 


If the charitable purposes are remote from the com- 
pany’s business, relief can still be obtained for income 
tax purposes (though not for profits tax) either by the 
execution of a deed of covenant or by the creation of a 
charitable trust by the company. If a covenant is used, 
the company must undertake to make a regular annual 
payment for a period exceeding six years. The charit- 
able trust, which is being increasingly used as an alter- 
native, provides a means whereby a company can under- 
take to pay a certain amount to charitable trustees for 
seven years or more without committing itself in 
advance to make payments to any one particular charity. 
The trustees distribute the funds from time to time as 
and when they like. 
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An individual can also save income tax by executing. 
deeds of, covenant. But since 1946, when Mr 
Dalton objected that rich men were making themselves 
look charitable at the Revenue’s expense, an individual 
has not been able to claim any surtax relief in this way. 
It is suttax at up to ten shillings in the pound that is 
stifling private charity ; and, in a year when Mr Amory 
is likely to have tax revenue to give-away, there is a 
strong case for saying that something specific should be 
done to revive it. But the wisest course would not neces- 
sarily be to repeal the Dalton amendment. Deeds of 
covenant are things that only the very rich or very 
charitable are likely to draw up ; a charity tax law based 
on them would not make it easier for the ordinary 
man to yield to a generous impulse at the time of, 
say, an influx of Hungarian refugees or of some parti- 
cular local or national’ call which especially appeals to 
him. An alternative suggestion can be proffered to the 
Chancellor. 
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Would it not be possible to exempt charitable dona- 
tions aggregating not more than § per cent of an indivi- 
dual’s taxable income from both income tax (without, 
need for covenants) and surtax ? This would be in line 
with long-standing American practice—which, indeed, 
allows relief on up to 30 per cent of an individual’s 
income. It is not possible to estimate how much such a 
concession would cost the Exchequer: probably rela- 
tively little in the short run, especially as many of the 
causes which wither while private charity is impeded 
tend to fall back on state support of one sort or another 
in the end. But if, in the longer term, the state found 
that more money was going to charity than it could 
afford to allow to escape from its own coffers, it could 
then reconsider income tax law in relation to charity 
from a position of equality as between industrial and 
private donations, It might well find then that it would 
be better to begin to tighten up at the business rather 
than the individual end of the line. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 





FRANCE 


The Willing Horse 


R DULLES’s diplomatic stopover in Paris on February 
6th was brief enough to show how changed times 
are. After London’s restiveness, Paris seemed as willing 
a draught horse for the Nato relief column into Berlin 
as anyone could wish for. Complete agreement was unani- 
mously reported after his meetings with President de Gaulle 
and MM. Debré and Couve de Murville. The President, 
although personally dubious about inviting the Russians 
to a conference before the Berlin ultimatum expires on 
May 27th, did not insist on the point. For him, the 
preservation of the axis with Bonn, forged at Bad Kreuz- 
nach on November 26th, is clearly paramount, a gesture 
which Dr Adenauer, interviewed for French television on 
the day Mr Dulles was in Paris, responded to with warm 
recollections of family life at Colombey. President de 
Gaulle is being credited in some quarters with having 
taken the initiative in the allied talks on dealing with a 
Berlin blockade. 

The French reaction to Mr Macmillan’s Russian visit— 
which seems to have been arranged without undue con- 
sultation with Paris—self-righteously reflects this new 
toughness. Where the journey has not been dismissed as 
pure electioneering it is seen, equally darkly, as a sign of 
British unreliability. Mr Macmillan seems to be doing 
off his own bat exactly what British and American diplo- 
macy feared General de Gaulle might try last year—and 
what is more, he is doing it first. The reversal has been 
too neat for it to be played down in the gaullist press. 

Besides Berlin, the Elysée talks centred on President 
de Gaulle’s own plans for a triumvirate to direct western 





policy outside the Nato area. Government and press in 
Paris have put great emphasis on the meetings between 
Mr- Murphy, deputy under-secretary of state, and the 
British and French ambassadors that have been going on 


‘ in Washington for the past two months. Western political 


consultation, they claim, is now back to pre-Suez effective- 
ness. Yet there seems to have been little progress toward 
the tight world-wide integration of ‘policy, particularly in 
military affairs, that President de Gaulle has sought. Nor 
is it likely to develop. 

(Mr Dulles’s visit to Bonn is discussed on page 608.) 


ALGERIA 


In M. Mollet’s Footsteps 


HREE years after M. Mollet, another prime minister, 

the gaullist M. Debré, was hooted by the crowd at the 
Algiers war memorial on Monday. M. Debré answered 
back on the spot. His more formal speeches did, how- 
ever, steady the nerves of the European population which 
had been sadly frayed for some weeks by distrust of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s clemency measures, a perceptible rise in 
rebel attacks, and rumours of an impending rundown in 
army strength. Encouraged by local firebrands and by 
metropolitan deputies like M. Biaggi—in Algiers to address 
the new Mouvement Algérie francaise—the settlers were 
again impatient to hear the word “ integration ” on official 
lips. Eight months of gaullist rule had not given it them, 
and M. Debré was not the man to break a good habit. His 
vocabulary, including the affirmation that Algeria was a 
“land of French sovereignty” and that France would 
remain there, was popularly held to be more integrationist 
than the President’s. But he made it clear that the Presi- 
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dent’s policy was sacred ; for a prime minister, it seems, 
only phrasemaking is moderately free. 

M. Debré’s chief task was to launch the Constantine plan 
to provide 400,000 new jobs through industrial and agri- 
cultural development in the next five years. At the opening 
meeting of the planning council M. Delouvrier, the delegate- 
general in Algiers, emphasised that one asset the govern- 
ment was relying on was French industry’s new willingness 
to invest in Algeria’s future. The extent of this willingness, 
and of the prospect of attracting German capital, has still 
to be discovered. A governmental decision on. the pro- 
posed iron and steel works at Bone is hoped for next month ; 
but first the French steel industry has to have its say. 

The settlers’: fears that the French army effectives will 
be reduced this year have been partly allayed by official 
reassurances. Because of the drop in the birthrate during 
the last war the conscript classes available for service will 
be appreciably smaller and Algeria’s claims may be hard 
to meet. The idea is disconcerting to a population that has 
seen how it is beyond the strength even of the present huge 
army to stifle the rebellion. 


LABOUR AND GERMANY 


Purloining the Gaitskell Plan 


HE revival of newspaper headlines about a split in the 
Labour party over Germany, occasioned by the 
appearance of rival backbench motions on the order paper, 
is almost certainly premature, The old Bevanites are in 
No position ‘openly to challenge Mr Gaitskell, who in the 
last resort would be even more inclined to use the big stick 
on insurrectionists against Labour’s foreign policy than’ Mr 
Attlee was. Instead their tactic has been to pretend that, 
by favouring discussions with the Russians about disen- 
gagement, the party has at last seen the light and to all 
intents and purposes come round to the point of view for 
which they had, such a short time before, been facing 
martyrdom. Of course there are still a few little matters 
outstanding between them and the leadership, such as their 
desire that Britain should refuse to have anything to do with 
the H-bomb or American rocket bases. But last week Mr 
Mikardo, speaking with the authority of the vice-chairman- 
ship of the national executive, told a television audience 
that whatever might be said during the election campaign 
the party would before the end of the next Parliament have 
come round to his group’s view on the H-bomb also. 
There are about 40 Labour MPs in this group, all of 
them former Bevanites from the heady days when Mr Bevan 
was one too. The tone of their propaganda was set when 
Mr Zilliacus shouldered his way on to the platform at the 
“Victory for Socialism ” rally at Scarborough, pronounced 
in his most patronising manner that, despite a few factual 
errors, the party’s foreign policy. was now not in too bad a 
shape, and added his personal word (on the basis of his talks 
with Soviet officials) that the gap between this policy and 
that of Russia was not unbridgeable ; within the party the 
leftists’ line is that, since it is their heresy that has become 
the new orthodoxy, they have a special right to interpret it. 
But the point is, of course,.that, by recommending dis- 
cussions about disengagement, the Labour party has not 
swallowed whole the Bevanites’ former argument for a 
unilaterally disarmed western Germany. And it is certainly 
not committed, as the new Silverman-Mikardo-Zilliacus 
motion would commit it, to anything so rash as the public 
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acceptance in advance of negotiations of the Russians’ views 
on the de facto recognition of east Germany and the 
formation of an all-German Federal Council by the two 
Germanies. 

Mr Gaitskell sensibly decided that there was no need 
for him to deter this minor show of activity, which has 
stuck almost ludicrously close to the sequence of revolt 
mapped out for a left-wing group in Wilfred Fienburgh’s 
posthumous novel No Love for fohnnie, He left it to Mr 
Herbert Morrison and minety-four other Labour members, 
including four who in the far too casual way of West- 
minster had originally lent their signatures to Mr Silverman, 
to restore perspective by tabling an unexceptionable amend- 
ment calling for a four power conference on Germany. 
But the major question for the longer term must be the 
personal effect on Mr Bevan of the increased activity of 
the Mikardo group. In the last few months, Mr Bevan has 
leaned over backwards to keep out of the rebels’ way (and 
thus also of their fire). By doing so, he is in danger of giving 
the impression, in the quarters whose confidence he most 
needs to gain, that if he comes to office his policy could be 
vulnerable to the sapping and mining of the busy men on 
the left whose idol he used to be. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


No Myth 


HE National Joint Advisory Council, a body composed 
= of 17 employers, 19 trade unionists and 6 representa- 
tives from the nationalised industries, all under Mr 
Macleod’s chairmanship, has produced the only sort of 
report so unwieldy a group could produce on restrictive 
practices in industry. So many voices had to be heard on the 
council before the lowest common multiple of agreement 
was reached that the result is an extreme form of portman- 
teau writing. It contains no conclusions, a great deal of 
circumlocution, and defensive phrases galore; but the 
council does have the results of an initiative to report. In 
1956 it sent out letters to employers’ organisations and 
unions covering the great majority of workers in British 
industry, asking if they had any problems -of “ manpower 
efficiency” (officialese for restrictive. practices), and 
whether they would set up machinery for union-employer 
discussions about them if. they had: 

After an initial period of utter apathy, during which 
it appeared that hardly anybody was going to reply to the 
minister’s letter, the council is now able to report that 
industries employing 29 per cent of workers in British 
industry said they had no problems of manpower efficiency ; 
39 per cent-agreed they had some problem, but said that 
they would or had set up joint consultation machinery 
for dealing with it (varying, of course, from the vigorous 
to the useless) ; and 7 per cent had labour restrictions but 
saw no hope that the unions would co-operate in effective 
consultation machinery at all. Another 16 per cent of 
workers are in industries which were not asked to report 
to the council (including the National Health Service, which 
might well have had something to say), and the remaining 
Io per cent either did not reply to the minister or in effect 
told him to go away. Among the most important indus- 
tries, the engineering industry is listed as having machinery 
which could discuss problems of restrictive practices, but 
the council “had some misgivings” about whether it is 
doing anything effective. In the shipbuilding industry, the 
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employers feel that, despite a signed agreement in 1957, 
“the unions concerned have shown no willingness to dis- 
cuss outstanding problems.” And the National Federated 
Electrical Association (faced by the ETU) does “ not con- 
sider that any purpose would be served by discussion with 
the union concerned.” 

One can form one’s own judgment of the extent of re- 
strictionism in industry according to how these figures and 
facts are viewed (the council makes much of the 29 per 
cent without restrictions, others might make more of the 
46 per cent with them). The council does not report a 
single instance in which, as a result of its initiative, any 
restrictive practice has yet been abandoned. But at least, 
where some machinery of consultation has been set up or 
reactivated, any impact from the council’s initiative can 
only be for the good ; even if most of the old restrictive 
practices remain, the introduction of any new ones would 
cause some red faces at future council meetings. - 





IRAQ 
Old Politics—New Economics 


HE sorting out continues in Baghdad. On February 7th, 

Prime Minister Abdul Karim Qasim appointed eight 
new cabinet members to replace six whose resignations had 
been accepted on the same day. Now there are no Baath 
socialists or Istiqlal conservatives left in the cabinet. The 
leading parties of the old opposition to Nuri es-Said are 
demoralised. The Baath overplayed its hand in the Aref 
affair and the right-wingers are clearly out of step with 
prevailing trends in Iraq. Three of the new ministers are 
from the army; the new foreign minister represented 


republican Iraq at the United Nations last summer. Dr | 


Ibrahim Kubba, minister of economics, and Muhammad 
Hadid, minister of finance, remain in the cabinet. These 
changes are further discussed on page 605. None of the 
new members is regarded as being a strong communist 
sympathiser, but the enemies of the Baghdad government 
claim that the cabinet counts for nothing, and that Iraq is 
being ruled by a small clique of communists who issue the 
orders and instructions and direct the press, radio and 
television. 

Colonel Abd al-Salam Aref, only last July the hero of the 
Iraqi revolution, was sentenced to death on February 5th 
at the tenth secret session of the court set up to try him 
for plotting against the regime and attempting to assassinate 
the prime minister. Aref pleaded not guilty to both charges 
and was found guilty only of the second. In what was not 
so much a recommendation as it was a reminder, the court 
mentioned the prime minister’s right to exercise clemency 
should he choose to do so. 

It may be true that the Iraqis are, as they insist, politically 
holding their own against the inroads of communism but 
they appear to have weakened where matters of economics 
and development are concerned. According to a statement 
broadcast on February 7th, the pattern of Soviet economic 
penetration already established in Syria and Egypt is to be 
extended to Iraq. A Soviet economic delegation and the 
Iraqi ministers of economics and finance have agreed in 
principle on the provisions of a draft agreement involving 
large-scale economic and technical co-operation, In dealing 
with their new friends the Iraqis may feel that they are in 
a more comfortable bargaining position than Syria and 
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Egypt. For so long as the West continues to buy the oil 
of Kirkuk, Mosul and Basra the Iraqis need not become 
totally dependent on Soviet largesse and trade. 


KUWAIT, 


A Local Affair 


HE admirers of President Nasser and the United Arab 

Republic are many in Kuwait. To celebrate the first 
anniversary of the founding of the UAR, on February rst, 
they received permission from the Kuwaiti authorities to 
have a parade and speeches in the public square between 
Jashanmall’s Indian stores and the British bank. Sheikhly 
approval was expressed by the. gift, from Sheikh Abdullah 
Mubarak, of fifty sheep to be consumed by the crowd after 
the ceremonies. Everything went according to plan. The 
populace cheered Abdullah Mubarak as he took his place 
on the platform and everybody settled down for a jolly 
Arab time. 

The organisers of the event had, however, imported a 
surprise package in the person of Ahmad Said, the Egyptian 
political commentator whose gravelly voice is well known 
to the millions who listen to Cairo’s Voice of the Arabs. 
Ahmad Said had not come merely to promote good will ; 
he launched into a violent attack against the present govern- 
ment of Iraq—a display of bad manners which infuriated 
his host and did not please all the crowd. The Kuwaiti 
authorities are sensitive to the dangers of antagonising the 
government of Iraq, whether monarchy or republic. 

While they would not object to a pro-Nasser or a 
pro-Qasim speech, they know that criticising either leader 
is something that even the rich little state of Kuwait cannot 
afford. The four organisers of the anniversary celebrations 
were arrested. The political clubs and newspapers, 
ordinarily regarded as places for letting off steam, were 
closed temporarily. There was no state of emergency and, 
for once, the oil company and the British escaped criticism. 

There is some doubt whether the goings on in the public 
square are connected with the changes in government posts 
announced soon after. The ruling family remains firmly in 
control. All security forces have, after years of discussion, 
come under the control of Abdullah Mubarak, who appears 
to be consolidating his position as heir-presumptive. The 
appointment of Sheikh Jabr al-Ahmad as president of the 
treasury and the ruler’s representative to the oil company 
is generally welcomed, because he is active and popular, but 
also because this is the first time the ruler has allowed 
anyone else to touch the finances of the state, 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


Set Imports Free? 


oR the first time in just under twenty years Britons are 
F now, in effect, free to use and spend their own money 
in their own country as they like. Last week’s discontinu- 
ance of official scrutiny over British capital issues can 
reasonably be described as the demobilisation of the final 
small rearguard of Britain’s once vast system of domestic 
rationing and internal physical controls. The few remain- 
ing internal economic controls are all, in practice, social or 
political or merely administrative in intent ; the most im- 
portant are the remaining rent restrictions on working-class 
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housing and the various powers used to try to divert new 
factory building away from flush areas towards, if possible, 
regions with above-average unemployment. Nobody would 
suggest that these controls are likely to be made looser before 
the general election. But the Government must still be 
hoping to do something in this Parliament about two of 
the three major external economic controls that remain: 
Britons are still not free to import all types of foreign 
consumer goods, or to spend as much as they like on foreign 
travel, and (officially at any rate) they still cannot export 
their capital without permission. 

The Government promised at Montreal that it would 
move forward this year to relax import controls on con- 
sumer goods from the dollar area. Remaining controls 
on imports from outside the dollar area are unimportant 
from‘a balance of payments point of view, although impor- 
tant to the domestic industries they protect (e.g., the jute 
control, or quotas on some isolated European manufactures 
such as watches and cameras) ; there will be no political 
incentive to relax these before the election. The balance 
of payments difficulty about relaxing import restrictions 
from the dollar area is that nobody can tell which American 
goods the British people are really hungering for, after hav- 
ing been cut off from American suppliers for twenty years. 
For some goods (such as American motor cars) it is clear 
that Britons are not hungering at all, since the tiny quotas 
already allowed have not been fully taken up. For other 
goods (such as tinned salmon, which was put on the open 
list to please Canada at the Montreal Conference) the initial 
response to freedom has already given the Board of Trade 
a fright ; possibly of course, difficulties in selling the salmon 
will frighten future importers also. Perhaps one of the big- 
gest question marks, however, is how much of the {£900 
million-odd of the national income now spent by British 
teenagers would go on American “pop records,” natty 
gents’ suiting and other aspects of transatlantic culture 
if the Board of Trade sets imports free. It will be interesting 
to see whether the strategy in liberalising dollar imports 
will be to concentrate first on lifting controls altogether 
on a wide range of goods for which there is unlikely to 
be any additional British demand, or on raising quotas 
gently on the things that the Government thinks the British 
people probably want most. The former strategy. would 
look more impressive, and the latter strategy do more good. 


And Tourists Too? 


IMILAR problems of tactics will presumably arise if and 
when the Government decides to increase the foreign 
travel allowance, which is now {£250 a year for British 
tourists to Scandinavia and {100 a year to everywhere 
else. There is no doubt that British tourism (which is 
already by no means a light element in the balance. of 
payments) is likely to cost the country an increasing amount 
of foreign exchange ; as industrial workers get richer, more 
and more are likely to spend their holidays abroad. But 
not many people can afford more than {100 each for an 
annual holiday anyway, so that to raise the general allow- 
ance to the Scandinavian limit probably would not be costly. 
Unfortunately, an increase of this sort would not remedy 
the worst defect of the limited travel allowance today. 
The main trouble is not the restriction the present 
limit imposes on the annual holidaymaker, but the barrier 
it places in the way of a rather longer stay abroad by 
private British citizens (such as retired people who want 
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to seek a year in the sun, or professional people on a 
private sabbatical year abroad, or young people whose 
parents might be willing to finance them ona year of 
travelling abroad as an alternative to giving them a univer- 
sity education). The usual argument is that there can be 
no general de-control for these people (although there can 
be, and have been, some ad hoc administrative relaxations) 
because general de-control would in effect open the door 
to the export of British capital, which most people think 
should not yet be freed. Is there not a simple way out of 
this difficulty ? Could not the Treasury lay down that, 
as an alternative to the {100 or a £250 annual allowance, 
any private citizen who wished to could opt instead for an 
allowance of £3 or £4 a day? 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


The Nth Power 


ORD SIMON OF WYTHENSHAW’S motion on a pact of 
. renunciation of atomic weapons by the middle powers 
was worth debating in the House of Lords on Wednesday. 
At least it focused some attention on the state that the world 
can expect to get into, as the number of nuclear powers 
grows, if no agreement is reached to arrest the nuclear arms 
race. The end in view is one to which almost everyone 
(Lord Strang was of the minority that favours atomic 
bombs for every Ruritania) would subscribe—and to which, 
indeed, the Government did subscribe ; all that is in dispute 
is how it can be reached. The proposition that Britain 
should offer to renounce its own nuclear weapons as part of 
a pact between it and other potential nuclear powers to 
leave the great deterrent strictly to Russia and America is 
at first sight attractive. It could inaugurate inspection and 
control techniques outside Russia and America which later 
become acceptable to the super-powers themselves. It was 
moderately urged—with one or two lapses—by Lord Simon 
and Lord Russell as a practical first step. 

But the difficulties ate formidable. To rope Sweden, 
Switzerland and Canada in such a policed abstinence area 
is one thing ; to bring in France and China is another. It 
would have to leave the existing balance of power between 
the West and the East undisturbed, and hence the deploy- 
ment of American and Russian nuclear bases outside Ameri- 
can and Russian soil would have to continue ; those bases 
would thus find themselves within the policed area. Lord 
Home made the reasonable and obvious point that the imme- 
diate objective is to get three-power agreement on suspension 
of tests now—the best possible gesture to the non-nuclear 
countries—and Russian agreement’ to inspection, which 
would be a greater immediate gain. 

The objections to proposals of this kind from people who 
ate in fact believers in much more radical forms of nuclear 
abstinence emerged in the debate. Lord Simon’s cohort 
of bishops was far keener on moral gestures than on practical 
policies ; and others -of his supporters clearly showed that 
they saw such a plan as a mere stalking horse for more 
impractical forms of unilateral disarmament. Labour’s 
official refusal to support the motion was therefore signifi- 
cant. In fairness it must be added that, on the Government 
side, the debate also brought into the open many of the 
more unreal arguments for Britain’s clinging to her bombs 


irrespective of fourth, fifth and nth powers having them too. 


Lord Home’s vision of the British H-bomb as a shield for 
Commonwealth defence-is a prize example. 
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BEFORE 
YOU 

BUY 
DICTATING 
MACHINES 


CONSULT 
THE at Southwark 


Expecting a shipment from Singapore ? If trade 
with the Far East interests you, that is something you 
; have in common with us. The largest British Bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East, we have 
branches in twenty countries throughout the world 
and maintain a complete network of agents in the 
other principal trading centres. Up-to-date details 
—on currency matters, credit information, local 
conditions, market statistics ef cetera-—are con- 
; tinuously channelled through our London office. 
Zan Why not call on us next time you are in town ? 
Our experience and our facilities are yours to draw 
upon whenever you need them. 








THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 





HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 


Di €> APH ON = Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris, 
REGO TRACE SAA 


Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
. DICTAPHONE Co. LTD., 17-19 STRATFORD 
PLACE, LONDON wW.1. HYDe Park 9461 
and branches all over the British Isies 
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You don’t stay in the business of serving all business for over 80 years, 
merely by selling people things. You do it by proving you have the know- 
ledge, experience and resources that alone can justify your claim to have 
evolved methods which, when adopted by any business, must save man- 
power, time and money. 

That is why we never recommend you should use any tools of our trade 
until we have first analysed your specific administrative problem and 
made sure they are exactly those you need to solve it. 

And since we make the world’s most comprehensive range of office 
equipment, once we have pin-pointed the problem, we can provide the 
right machine or system to cope with it. 

Furthermore, because an office machine is no better than the service that 
goes with it, every one we install is backed by a service organisation— 
staffed by highly skilled mechanics—that keeps it functioning profitably, 
year after year. 


Remington. Fland. 
EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON we1 CHANCERY 8888 
The address of your nearest branch is in the Telephone Directory 
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- The Bull by the Horn 


R LENNOX-BOYD has taken to heart the many warnings 

he has had in the past year that British policies in the 
horn of Africa were running into serious trouble. His 
promise at Hargeisa on Monday to rush Somaliland into 
self-government within a year, and to give it an open licence 
to merge with an independent Somalia thereafter, was 
political wisdom, though it is almost certainly administra- 
tive nonsense. For that, however, the Colonial Office has 
largely to blame its past mistakes—though it can also blame 
the Foreign Office for the agreement to hand the Haud back 
to Ethiopia, which alienated most of the tribes’ former 
loyalty to the British tie and provided a springboard for the 
spread of pan-Somali 
nationalism in the 
protectorate, As the 
British moved slug- 
gishly along the well- 
trodden path — of 
colonial education 
and _— constitutional 
advance, the Italians "AND 
next door, _ saddled an 3 
with the heavy cost of 
their trustee territory 
and conscious of 
having something to 
live down, rushed 
Somalia through a 
crash training pro- 
gramme towards in- 
dependence by 1960 ; 
indeed, it is virtually 
Somali-run now. The 
contrast between the two territories became too glaring, 
and what Mr Lennox-Boyd has done, to. put it bluntly, 
is to save us from bloodshed by an extremely rapid 
retreat. 

There was nothing else to be done ; but this means that 
there is now a very great deal to be done. Somaliland is 
an arid, undeveloped, remittance territory, A heavy fall 
in administrative standards is inevitable ; but it is now 
urgent to train at any rate a handful of leaders to take 
responsibility at the top. In the event of amalgamation, 
British Somaliland must expect to be mainly ruled from 
the former Italian area. But this is not all: together the 
two areas need a subvention of something like £5 million 
a year to make progress, It is becoming an urgent question 
who is to be rich uncle to the new state. If it came within 
the Commonwealth, something might perhaps be arranged. 
If not, will the United Nations, or the United States, 
accept the responsibility? Undismayed by thoughts of 
income and expenditure, the Somalis themselves are in an 
expansionist mood ; some of them think Somalia’s southern 
frontier is in the suburbs of Nairobi, and they intend to 
reclaim the Haud. This is disturbing not only for the 
Kenyans but for the Ethiopians too. The two-year course 
in political education will have to include some lectures 
on good-neighbour policy, with particular reference to 
cases in which the neighbours are bigger and richer than 
oneself. 
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MALAYA 





The Tengku Steps Down 


HE Malayan prime minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, 

has done what U Nu of Burma did and Mr Nehru failed 
to do: he has laid down the burden of office to devote 
himself to his party. His decision was unexpected, although 
ten days earlier, he had handed over the external affairs 
portfolio, which he also held, to the Malayan ambassador 
in Washington, Dr Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman. 

The Tengku announced his retirement at a meeting of 
his party, the United Malays’ National Organisation 
(UMNO). After a holiday, he will visit every district to 
strengthen the party machine before the general elections 
in August. 

There is little doubt that UMNO needs a shake-up. 
Finances are low because so many subscriptions are in 
arrears ; there have been complaints of poor co-ordination 
between the state executive committees and the local divi- 
sions. Indeed the ruling Alliance party as a whole looks 
unhealthy. It has suffered reverses at by-elections and, 
recently, at the Ipoh town council elections. The Chinese 
wing of the Alliance, the Malayan Chinese Association, is 
divided on the issue of a new party constitution. 

The Tengku has handed over the premiership to his able 
deputy, Dato Abdul Razak, who, at 37, is 20 years younger 
than he. It is generally believed in Malaya that Tengku 
Abdul Rahman will resume office after the elections, which 
the Alliance ought to win despite its present troubles. This 
will be widely hoped, both outside and within the Malayan 
Federation ; his successor’s abilities are no substitute for 
the Tengku’s common sense, natural dignity and inter- 
national stature. 

On the international scene, indeed, the Tengku has chosen 
an unfortunate time to resign. He visited the Philippines 
at the beginning of the year with plans for an economic and 
cultural alliance in South East Asia. The statements of his 
host, President Garcia, showed him to be more interested 
in a wider regional arrangement, extending to Japan and 
Formosa. This is clearly not what the Tengku had in mind, 
for on his return he spoke of a “ rebirth of the Malay race 
from the Straits of Malacca to the Pacific Ocean.” This 
sounds visionary, but not necessarily unfruitful, despite 
disturbing echoes of President Nasser’s “one Arab nation 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf.” When the 
Tengku returns, more will be heard of his plans. 


LIBERALS AND COTTON 


Bravery at Bolton 


INCE the Liberal Party received some pointed criticism 

from its friends during some recent by-elections, when 
it seemed to be bending in the direction of local special 
interests that felt aggrieved, it seems only fair to give a 
round of applause to Mr Arthur Holt, who sits rather pre- 
cariously for the textile town of Bolton West. After the 
blast of the Restrictive Trade Practices Court’s admirable 
decision condemning the yarn-spinners’ price-fixing agree- 
ment had hit Lancashire, Mr Holt endorsed it without 
qualification at a rally in Bolton town hall. Moreover, he 
stuck his neck out still further by including-in his casti- 
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gation, as well as price-fixing, the agitation for protection’ 
against imports from the Commonwealth. His yarn- 
spinning constituents were told that their campaign for 
quotas and tariffs had not only made matters worse, by 


delaying vital decisions in the industry, but was largely _ 


irrelevant, The fact that imports had gone down by {1 
million in 1958 had not stopped this from being a very 
difficult year for cotton. 
The trade therefore did not suffer through an increase in 
imports as the public at large is often led to believe. But it did 


lose £16 million of export business. You can’t. stop this by 
putting a protective tariff on Commonwealth exports. 


Actually Mr Holt is unlikely to lose his seat by his plain 
speaking. He can probably hold it in a straight fight with 
Labour. He will probably lose it if the local Tories decide 
to run a candidate. (Rumours that they have decided to 
do so appear to be premature, having sprung from the 
anxious activity of some local Tory ladies). But their 
decision is unlikely to turn on cotton policy—since, after 
all, it was the Tory Government that set up the Restrictive 
Practices Court and is refusing to take protective measures. 
However, prompt candour such as Mr Holt’s is ‘sufficiently. 
rare tobe remarked upon. If other parties would copy it, 
Lancashire would see its proper course sooner, and the 
habit of bravery might even be catching in other parts 
of the country. 


THE HOSPITAL SERVICE 


A Call for Leadership 


HE Acton Society Trust has rounded off its interesting 

and valuable series of pamphlets on the hospital service 
by a general survey called “ Creative Leadership in a State 
Service.” ‘The title sums up the trust’s findings: the main 
criticism to be brought against the Ministry of Health is 
not that it controls too much but that it inspires too little. 
It has failed to use its special position at the centre to give 
any leadership or purposeful direction to individual hospital 
authorities or even to initiate badly wanted comparative 
studies of costs and efficiency. 

The Ministry’s organisation, the trust points out, urgently 
needs a central intelligence and statistics department. “ At 
present a vast amount of statistical material pours into the 
Ministry and remains unprocessed.” No one considers 
whether this material justifies its collection, whether it 
answers the questions, or even whether the right questions 
are being asked, It took nine years for a more realistic 


form of hospital costing to be introduced, and even now 


there seems to be a disposition to regard the new costing 
system as an end in itself instead of merely a technique. No 
one, for instance, has yet tried to work out, in the words of 
the trust, “ what a given service ought to cost if performed 
with reasonable standards of efficiency.” 

One reason for the Ministry’s failure to give leadership 
is its status. Since 1951, when housing and local govern- 
ment were separated from it, it has been a junior department 
whose minister has had no seat in the Cabinet. This means 
that it lacks an effective voice in wider Government decisions 
now (a Minister of Health in the Cabinet, for instance, 
might have obtained more realistic sums for capital expendi- 
ture on the hospitals) ; it also means that it does not get 
the best recruits, which threatens the future efficiency of 
the «department. In a personal statement, Sir George 
Schuster, one of the Acton Society trustees and chairman 
of a regional hospital board, makes two important sug- 
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gestions for improving the Ministry of Health’s effective- 
ness: the first, and more drastic, is thar the: 

should have a body to supervise the hospital service 
analogous to the Army Council in the War Office, with the 
top posts filled by people with professional experience in 
the field ; the second is that there should be«exchanges of 
staff between the Ministry and the hospital ‘authorities. 
This second suggestion is both useful and. immediately 
feasible. But the whole pamphlet is full of constructive 
suggestions that should be followed up. An imteresting 
commentary on the negative, empirical basis on which 
relations between the Ministry and hospital authorities have 
developed is the current controversy over who shoul wash 
the hospitals’ walls. 


EDUCATION 


Sums for Teachers 


INCE “ The Future Labour Offers You ” was published 
it has become extremely difficult to understand just 
what Labour’s education policy is. This is particularly true 
of the semantics of the comprehensive system, but it also 
extends to the arithmetic of teacher-training ; and the recent 
conference at Harrogate, at which Labour’s educationists 
spoke, did not clarify it. It seems that Labour is promising 
to reduce all classes to the proposed maxima of 30 in 
secondary schools and 40 in primary almost at once ; and 
some Labour educationists are impatient for a pledge to 
reduce all classes to a maximum of 30. Of the excellence 
of this proposal for education nobody can be im any doubt. 
But who is adding up the sums ? 

On the basis of a ratio of one teacher to 27 pupils in 
primary schools and one to 16 in secondary, the first pro- 
posal would require another 60,000 teachers today ; and 
the second proposal over 50,000 again on top of that. The 
newly expanded teacher-training programme will at best 
produce 18,000 more teachers by 1963, and the extension of 
the training course by an additional year in 1960 will im- 
mediately consume about 15,000 of these. At the present 
rate of expansion (mostly, as Mr Lloyd has just revealed, 
by the quick method of adding wings to old colleges, not 
building anew) there will be only 285,000 to 290,000 
teachers in 1963, against a requirement of 316,000 for 
the more modest of Labour’s proposals, and 370,000 for its 
more ambitious one. 

Thus Labour has to choose between postponing this 
political competition in Class-cutting, postponing the 
lengthening of the course, or setting out to train some 
25,000 additional teachers to meet its first proposal, or 
75,000 more to meet its second. The achievement of any 
such figure by 1963 is flatly impossible, and it is unlikely 
by 1968. 

This is not to say that a teaching profession of 370,000, 
teaching average classes of 30, is an absurd ideal: But if 
the school leaving age were raised by a year, another 25,000 
would have to be added. Then it must be remembered 
that state school teachers are not the only teachers. There 
are also at present some 67,000 teachers in special schools, 
direct grant schools, nursery schools, private schools, in 
further education, technical colleges and universities ; exist- 
ing programmes call for a substantial increase in these staffs 
too. ‘Teachers and academic staffs of all kinds probably 
number 320,000-330,000 now. To meet all the reforms 
that are being discussed so airily, the total would have to rise 
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the more you like Ballantine’s 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 


Did you know, for example ?... 


—r 


that in homes like this, Ballantine’s was first 
drunk over a century ago. The knowledge and 
appreciation of really good Scotch has been handed 
down with the family escutcheon —the same 
famous names appear in the order books of to-day. 


that s 


parkling streams bubbling down 
heather-clad hills are used in the making of 
Ballantine’s. Theit crystal-clear waters impart 
their own unique character to the flavour of this 
fine Scotch. 


l 


that Ballantine’s is one of the best liked Scotches 
in the world. In the United States, Sweden, France 
and many other countries, it is a top seller. The 
world over, when friends meet together, they 


naturally ptefer the superb Scotch. 





REMOTE CONTROLLED doors shut off the fierce heat of a modern 
open-hearth steel furnace. It’s really a model (full size) and forms the central 
part of the new Science Museum gallery designed by Willy Rotter, F.S.1.A., one 
of Britain’s most celebrated industrial artists. 


Britain’s 
Steel men 
show how 
it’s done 


Lord Mills opens new Science Museum 
display of Britain’s up-to-the-minute 
ways of making steel 


Now on show at the Science Museum, London, is a 
striking new gallery opened last Friday by Minister of 
Power Lord Mills. In co-operation with the Science 
Museum, the Steel Industry is presenting the most 
up-to-date display about iron and steel in the world — 
with the emphasis on the modern methods used today by 
Britain’s steel makers. 
MELTING STEEL WITHOUT FLAME 


Here you can see the whole fascinating process, from 
the iron ore dug from the ground, to the finished tough, 
resilient steel. You can see one of Bessemer’s original 
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FIRST-EVER method for mass production of steel was patented by Sir Henry Bessemer 
in 1856. This is one of his original “* converters”’. Since then, Britain has been in the 
forefront in the modern manufacture of steel. 


“ converters ’”’ which transformed steel from a rarity into 
a plentiful everyday material-and how a modern 
integrated steelworks is run. You can see a piece of steel 
actually melted before your eyes by induction heating - 
without any flame. You can see the ingenious scientific 
methods by which steel is tested and improved. 

The story of steel is one in which British inventors and 
British pioneers have led the world. Britain has played the 
leading role in giving the world this metal, on which 
civilisation depends. 

The British Iron & Steel Federation 


ELECTRIC ARC FURNACE miodel shows how some special WORKING MODEL of a modern “ sinter” plant - used to process 
steels are made. Behind it, there is an apparatusin which you can - iron ores —is another of the marvellously detailed models. All have 
watch steel being melted without flame, by high frequency current. full explanations. 
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to 500,000 or so. This would be quite expensive ; it would 
also mean that one out of every ten people in the most 
intelligent 25 per cent of the working population would 
have to become a teacher. Teachers would say “ why 
not ?”, and it may be hard to gainsay them. But every 
industry and profession is already ining that it does 
not get its fair share of brains—and predicts disaster 
therefrom. These figures are rough, because circumstances 
are so hard to forecast; but formidable as they are, 
educational theorists should bear them in mind occasionally. 


INDONESIA, 


Chat with a Neighbour - 


HE Indonesian foreign minister’s visit to Australia this 
week has been a red-carpet occasion ; 5 it must also have 
been an experiment in the art of agreeing to differ. On 
all points except one the two countries are friends as well 
as neighbours. ‘ Indonesia sends students to Australian 
universities and receives Australian aid under the Colombo 
Plan. The one point of difference is, however, substantial : 
Indonesia claims Dutch New Guinea, and Austialia, which 
administers the eastern half of the island, supports Holland’s 
refusal to part with it. Before the minister, Dr Subandrio, 
had left Jakarta, he had assured the Australian ambassador 
there yet again that Indonesia did not intend to use force 
in settling the New Guinea dispute. It was, perhaps, 
unfortunate that a two-day conference of the Indonesian 
West Irian (west New Guinea) Liberation Front had been 
arranged in Jakarta for the week of Dr Subandrio’s trip. 
Dr Subandrio has probably been trying to persuade his 
opposite number, Mr Casey, and the prime minister, Mr 
Menzies, that Indonesia is bound to get Dutch New Guinea 


in the long run, and that Australia’s defence planning should - 


be based on this assumption. Indonesian spokesmen: have 
been arguing that Indonesia needs to settle the New Guinea 
dispute (in its favour, of course) because of the growing 
strength of communist China. This argument could just 
as plausibly be used to justify the status quo; but Dr 
Subandrio gave a clue to what he had in mind when he 
remarked that Indonesia was “a shield for Australia.” 
Jakarta chose this moment to announce that American 
light equipment for twenty Indonesian battalions was to 
be delivered, This, however, is the fulfilment of a com- 
mitment assumed by the United States last August—against 
Dutch and Australian objections, Colonel Siswadi, deputy 
chief of the air staff, who accompanied Dr Subandrio, 
revealed that Indonesia has also received 51 MiG and 


Ilyushin aircraft from Czechoslovakia. All these statements, 


arguments and disclosures are designed to build up a picture 
of Indonesia as a reliable (but neutral) bastion shielding 
Australia from the communist world. They are unlikely, 


in the near future, to produce a change of policy in 
Canberra. 


FINLAND 


Squalls After Leningrad 


N*aa the formation of Professor Sukselainen’s 
government, nor the prospect of a rapprochement 
between Finland and Russia—the appointment of a new 
Soviet ambassador to Helsinki -last week was the first con- 


Crete sign of improving relations—has soothed Finland’s 
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political unrest. As soon as President Kekkonen returned 
from Leningrad after his unexpected meeting with Mr 
Khrushchev, the executive committee of the Social Demo- 
crats sharply condemned his journey. They questioned the 
wisdom of Mr Kekkonen’s negotiations, emphasising that 
he had not informed the government of his intentions and 
had even left his foreign: minister behind. 

Dissensions among the socialists and the Agrarians further 
illustrated the unhealthy state of politics, At the end of 
last week it was announced that the organ of Mr Simonen’s 
left-wing socialists, which is run and supported by a trade 
union group, would amalgamate with the Social Democrat 
press. Hopes of a reconciliation between the two socialist 
groups rose, only to be disappointed when Mr Simonth said 
he would go on publishing the paper under. new manage- 
ment. At the same time, Mr Simonen attacked the majority 
socialists, blaming them for the economic depression and 
for the recent government crisis. 

During the socialists’ squabble, the Agrarians also got 
into difficulties. Mr Vennamo, a former Agrarian deputy, 
announced his intention to form a new party, which would 
Tepresent the “ small peasants.” Mr Vennamo is the director 
of the influential, though non-political, “ bureau of colonisa- 
tion,” which, among other things, protects the interests of 
the displaced inhabitants of Karelia. The Agrarian leaders 
are in no doubt that Mr Vennamo’s breakaway may cost 
them a lot of votes. 

Thus it seems that the new session of the Finnish parlia- 
ment has some dangerous quicksands to negotiate. By 
attacking Mr Kekkonen—not without justification—the 
Social Democrats have shown that even the office of the 
president is not as sacrosanct as it used to be. The Finnish 
politicians’ realisation that they are not the undisputed 
masters of their own fate, and their shock on seeing their 
government fall at Moscow’s displeasure, clearly made a 
considerable contribution to their present restiveness, 


LCC & FREE SPEECH 


Councillors’ Gag 


© sooner do the Conservatives make asses of themselves 
in Bournemouth than the Labour party goes one worse 
in the London County Council. ; Luckily for the London 
public, the Labour aldermen include awkward customers 
like Dr Donald Soper, who has promptly and in a loud 
voice defied the Labour group’s decision to threaten with- 
drawal of the whip from any member who attacks the party 
line in a speech or a letter to the press. Whatever merits 
there may be in the arguments for and against the present 
measure of party discipline in the House of Commons, the 
contention that a much stiffer dose of it is needed to run 
local government is utterly indefensible. So, too, is the 
feeble answer given by Sir Isaac Hayward, the Labour leader 
of the LCC, to all invitations to offer a defence of his 
behaviour—that this is a private party matter of no proper 
concern to the press. 

There are times, in contemplating the behaviour of local 
politicians, when one wonders just how elementary is the 
level at which instruction is needed about the essentials 
of a democracy. How many local councillors or officials 
of party associations would pass an eleven-plus examination 
on the rights of the public to know why and how policies 
are being devised in their name? The accumulation of 
reports of local councils stooping to transparent ruses to 
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exclude the press from their meetings, of party discipline 
(especially in Labour-held boroughs) being enforced over 
the most picayune details, and of hole-in-corner methods 
used by all parties in selecting parliamentary candidates 
suggests that there would not be many. 

If the public is to be aroused out of its dangerous apathy, 
politicians must not shirk their public duty of politically 
educating their masters and inciting their participation. 
The proper democratic method is to bring controversy out 
into the open. Any party which abuses a permanent mono- 
poly of power, as Labour in effect possesses in London, to 
prevent a majority of the councillors from talking politics in 
public is conspiring to intensify the apathy. The LCC is, 
by and large, an efficient authority. Doubtless it is tire- 
some to have public criticism from within the governing 
party. But Sir Isaac Hayward should remember that he 
and his party have been given the privilege of governing 
a great democratic metropolis, not a backward tribal 
reservation. 


TOWN CLERKS’ SALARIES 


Restoring the Differentials 


AST week the Industrial Court announced two awards 
which put up the pay, as from the beginning of last 
August, of some 1,350 full-time town and district council 
clerks, some 2,150 chief officers (accountants, treasurers, 
engineers, surveyors, chief education officers and architects), 
and some 6,500 other senior council staff. 

This is the first occasion on which these officers have 
gone to arbitration on their salary scales, after their usual 
joint negotiating machinery with the employers had failed 
to settle the dispute—which has been going on since the 
autumn of 1957. The first postwar national scales related 
1949 salaries to the population of the authority, but pro- 
vided a range of scales within which an individual council 
of a given size had discretion to choose. Since then, until 
this new award, two revisions had increased the scales for 
small authorities relatively more than those of the large 
ones. Thus a clerk in a district of 10,000 population had 
had a 24 per cent rise since 1949, but a clerk in a borough 
of 500,000 had received only 12} per cent more. 


EXAMPLES OF NEW MAXIMUM* SCALES 


Population Town and District Chief 
(in Council Clerks Officers 
thousands) £ £ 
a WD ioe sss oe 1,125—1,295 990—1,190 
Be MD was bos 9/0 2,060—2,290 1,450—1,990 
75—100.........4. 3,005—3,280 2,125—2,800 
250—400.......... 4,010—4,270 2,995—3,675 
400—600.......... 4,345—4,600 3,200—4,010 
Over 600.......... At discretion At discretion 





* Maximum is reached after 3—5 years’ service in a post. 


The town clerks’ claim was broadly for a restoration of 
the 1949 position—a return to the differentials established 
in that year and a 40 per cent rise all round to compensate 
for the fall in the value of money since then. The chief 
officers sought a more fundamental overhaul of ‘the struc- 
ture of their scales which would have involved some larger 
rises. The employers offered only a 5 per cent increase 
over current scales. The Industrial Court, under Sir John 
Forster, has agreed with the town clerks that the 1949 
differentials should be restored ; but, instead of compensat- 
ing fully for the 40 per cent fall in the value of money since 
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then, it has awarded increases throughout of 30-33 per 
cent over 1949 (the maximum of the town clerks’ scales 
throughout has been raised about 2 per cent less than-the 
minimum). This has meant that clerks and chief officers 
in the smallest authorities receive { 50-£80 (§ to 7 per cent) 
more ; those in the largest boroughs £440-£690 (16 to 19 
per cent) more. In finding in favour of the few at the 
top of this pyramid who have the highest professional 
qualifications, instead of spreading the money which it 
judged could be afforded more thinly over the lower-paid 
staff, the court has followed the interesting pattern set in 
some other recent public service awards. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Land for the Little Man 


OTH India and Pakistan have made new, and charac- 
B teristically different, moves to reform land tenure for 
the benefit of the “small man.” President Ayub Khan has 
bluntly issued detailed marching orders for the carrying out 
of land reform throughout West Pakistan by the end of 


Che Economist 


FEBRUARY 12, 1859 








RESTITUTION BY CRIMINALS? 


A paper in the last number of the “ National Review ” 
q deals clearly and ably with the perplexed subject of 
*4J criminal punishment. Its main purpose is to draw 
attention to the practical exigencies which arise from broad 
phenomena in criminal life which have never been contemplated 
by our jurisprudence and, indeed, have only lately become the 
subject of any definite attention. It is now, however, very 
clearly established and very distinctly noted, that the particular 
acts of crime with which our Courts of Justice are called on to 
deal spring from two very distinct classes of criminals. In one 
case, they are the exceptional lapses of men whose lives are in 
the main conformable to law ; in the other, they are the regular 
activity of men whose whole lives are in contravention of the 
law. This distinction is particularly applicable to the numerous 
offences which may be placed under the general category of 
thieving. It is not unfrequent for new and pressing want or 
sudden temptation to lead a man to steal. But the great mass 
of stealing, of burglary, of robbery, against which society tries 
to guard itself, is the work of men who make it their business to 
steal and depend on it for their regular livelihood, as implicitly 
as the gentleman on his profession, or the artisan on his handi- 
craft. ... No punishment exercises a deterring influence on one 
of this class: Prison is to him only ill success, and liberation is 
the opportunity to try his luck again. He no more thinks of 
changing his life when his three months or three years are over, 
than a bankrupt thinks of leaving trade and going into the 
army.... The paper we have referred to suggests, we think, the 
only sensible mode of dealing with criminals of this class. It 
is necessary to protect ourselves from them, and there seems to 
be but one way hitherto proposed which holds out any hope of 
our doing so without incurring expenses even more oppressive 
to society than the undisturbed professional labours of the 
thief, and at the same time without shutting out from him the 
chance, small though it be, of choosing a new life within the pale 
of society. This way is to incarcerate for extremely long or even 
indefinite periods of time—terminable, however, by the payment 
of money fines to be discharged by the criminal out of the 
surplus proceeds of his prison industry after he has earned a 
minimum sum to defray the expense of his subsistence. Every 
prisoner would thus be compelled to work for his own support, 
and encouraged to work for his liberation. 
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September. (In East Pakistan, the evils of absentee land- 
lord zamindari had already been abolished.) The soldier- 
president is equally blunt about his intention of destroying 
the political power of the great landlords. He is not reduc- 
ing them to penury ; each landowner may keep 500 acres 
of irrigated or 1,000 acres of unirrigated land, 150 acres 
of orchards, and even larger areas if his land is poor ; and 
compensation will be paid, in 25-year bonds, on a reasonable 
scale. But the political landlords’ wings will also be clipped 
by limitations on their power to eject tenants, raise rents, 
and demand free labour. Forfeited land will first be offered 
to the existing tenants, who may hire-purchase it over a 
25-year period, and afterwards to other “deserving” 
purchasers. 

A fortnight earlier, the Indian Congress party’s latest 
tussle with the long-debated project of limiting all land 
holdings ended with a resolution- which called for the fixing 
of ceilings on land ownership before the end of 1959, and 
for the handing over of all forfeited land to be run by 
co-operatives of landless peasants. But, quite apart from 
the fact that lively criticism of these proposals continues, 
few people in India really seem to expect to see them imple- 
mented at any early date—though, if and when they do go 
through, the ceilings will evidently be much lower than the 
Pakistani ones. 

Both countries face familiar economic dilemmas. Out- 
right ownership ought to embolden the cultivator to experi- 
ment and give him more interest in improving his crops ; 
but arbitrary fragmentation may, on the contrary, reduce 
output sharply—and both India and Pakistan urgently 
need to step up food production. (The latest estimate 
gives India’s population growth at well over six million a 
year.) India’s latest remedy is co-operatives, Pakistan’s 
a new ban on undue fragmentation ; but neither of these 
is a real solution, and in both countries the political 
argument for land reform—the argument that power and 
responsibility must be more broadly distributed—is stronger 
than the purely economic ones. 


SWITZERLAND 


Housewives’ Choice 


WITZERLAND’S patient suffragettes seem to be getting 
somewhere at last. After 40 years of gentle agitation 
the first national referendum on women’s suffrage, held on 
February 1st, found two Swiss males against this risky 
plunge into emancipation for every one willing to chance 
it. But in the three French-speaking and protestant cantons 
of Geneva, Neuchatel and Vaud the all-male electorate voted 
the women’s way for the first time ; and Vaud, the first 
canton ever to do so, narrowly admitted women to full 
political rights in cantonal affairs. Inspired by these 
successes and hoping for more than the lip service they have 
had from male politicians, the suffragettes are showing a 
new militancy. After they had heard the results, the 
women teachers at the girls’ lycée in Basle promptly declared 
a one-day strike over the outraged protests of their male 
colleagues. 

The suffragettes believe that their political participation 
in Vaud, which includes the city of Lausanne, will come to 
shame the diehards elsewhere and, equally, persuade them 
that political equality does not necessarily upset party 
. Policies or alignments.. As Unesco studies have confirmed, 
most women everywhere still vote the same way as their 
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husbands. But Swiss men say the vote belongs only to those 
who have a duty to fight for the country (although women 
did help in the defence forces in the last-war). They also 
claim that Switzerland’s system of government, requiring 
numerous federal and local plebiscites, makes it hard for 
housewives to keep in touch with issues that may call for 
their vote every third Sunday. The big stumbling block 
is the reluctance of many Swiss women to claim the vote 
in conservative cantons where the three Ks—Kinder, Kiiche, 
Kirche—still fix their place in family life. This primacy of 
family principles is curious in a country that has one of the 
highest divorce rates in Europe. 

To get the federal vote the suffragettes must amend the 
constitution, which involves securing a popular majority 
and a majority in over half the 22 cantons. They have a 
long way to go before Switzerland leaves the dwindling 
company of non-Moslem states which, like San Marino and 
Paraguay, still keep their women out of politics. But after 
25 local defeats since 1919, things are now modestly looking 
up. 


HORTICULTURE 


Vegetable Trouble 


EGETABLES have this week been the cause of an unusual 
V amount of political fuss. First, Conservative MPs on 
the party’s agricultural committee are indignant at the 
Government’s rejection of higher tariffs for fresh tomatoes, 
new potatoes and other vegetables. The Government has 
so far stood out bravely against them ; the danger is that 
it may be tempted to appease the objectors by conceding 
the other horticultural claim—for higher tariffs on cut 
flowers—which is still outstanding. 

Secondly, two producer-controlled marketing boards are 
again in trouble. A fresh move to abolish the precarious 
tomato and cucumber board is under way. It would be 
unfair of growers to visit their tariff disappointment upon 
the board’s head ; better home marketing, and not import 
protection, is or should be its job. But by campaigning 
for this (and other) horticultural boards on the grounds that 
their existence would strengthen the case for import regula- 
tion, the farmers’ union has itself invited precisely this 
reaction. It cannot complain if its protégés now feel the 
draught. 

‘Meanwhile Mr Jack Merricks, the cuckoo in the potato 
board’s nest, has broken ranks by openly criticising his 
colleagues’ policy of following up their introduction of acre- 
age controls with a decision to levy the maximum penalty 
(£10 an acre) upon any producer who exceeds his quota. Mr 
Merricks is quite right to emphasise the bad effects of the 
quota system on farmers’ cropping programmes. But the 
board has a new problem. If the Government were still 
guaranteeing potato prices directly, the rational and proper 
way of checking a potato surplus (if such is likely) would 
be a reduction in the support price. The Government, 
however, has transferred responsibility for any price support 
to the board, to whom it will pay a subsidy ; and the board 
—afraid of burning its fingers in the open market—clearly 
means to play extra safe by restricting supplies. Paradoxi- 
cally, this safety play could be a great danger to it. If the 
board’s policy of restriction should lead to a potato shortage 
later-in the year, Mr Merricks’s protest will be remem- 
bered ; and the public revolt against the board could become 
a major affair indeed. 
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BBC and Politics 


Sm—In your note in last week’s issue 
you referred to the policy under. which 
certain staff in the BBC are not allowed 
to nurse a constituency without the cor- 
poration’s consent, and to the fact that 
such permission had recently been re- 
fused to a talks producer in the BBC 
Overseas Service. 

Your readers may be interested to 
know that it is our policy to allow the 
fullest possible freedom to staff over 
their outside activities provided that the 
corporation’s reputation for impartiality 
and its standing as a public body are 
not prejudiced. You fairly state the 
reasons underlying this policy and 
appear to agree that the open expression 
of political views involved in nursing a 
constituency could be inappropriate for 
a talks producer. You go on, however, 
to describe the BBC’s refusal of per- 
mission to a particular overseas talks pro- 
ducer as “ excessively timid ” because the 
producer’s “entire output was directed 
abroad, away from British voters ” and 
“the work could have been shuffled so 
as to have kept him off politics.” 

It is true that this producer’s “ entire 
output was directed abroad,” but the 
inference you draw from this is in the 
corporation’s view wrong and also leaves 
out of account the number of service 
men within the audience for the over- 
seas services. Apart from electoral con- 
siderations, the need for impartiality is 
no less great in broadcasts overseas than 
it is in broadcasts within this country. 
Indeed, much of the strength of the 
BBC’s reputation abroad is due to the 
knowledge that our overseas broadcasts 
are subject to the same standards of 
impartiality as our output within this 
country. The possibility of “shuffling ” 
the work was carefully considered in this 
case, but it did not prove feasible. 

There is in our view a valid distinc- 
tion between the editorial responsibility 
for a ‘programme borne by a producer 
who is a permanent member of the cor- 
poration’s staff and the role of an inter- 
viewer or commentator contracted for a 
particular programme. od 

From the refusal to grant permission 
in one particular case, you infer that the 
BBC “has determined on an extreme 
interpretation of its own regulations.” 
I know of no substance for this state- 
ment. Each application is considered on 
its merits and the corporation continu- 
ally exercises discretion in favour of 
freedom for the outside activities of its 
staff—Yours faithfully, J. H. ARKELL 
Broadcasting House, W.1 


Painters in Hospitals 


Smr—I must refute the letter from the 
National Union of Public employees in 
your issue of February 7th. The present 
position appears to be that painters have 


achieved a virtual monopoly for the 
cleaning of paint in the hospitals up and 
down the country. With the present 
limitation of money for maintenance this 
means that hospital walls may go any- 
thing from twelve months to several 
years without anyone touching them 
unless the cleaner mops shoulder-high 
leaving a high-tide mark. 

Your correspondent mentions a hos- 
pital where the walls have not been 
cleaned for seven years and indeed cites 
this as a typical case. My contention 
is that the Ministry directive 52/153 
does in fact allow unskilled labour to 
wash walls and indeed. a few hospitals 
have begun to clean their walls either 
with suction brushes or with long- 
handled, specially impregnated mops ; 
in one East End hospital this is now 
being done once a week. This seems 


.to me an obvious approach; 


No one disputes the need and right 
of the painters to do a proper spring- 
cleaning, particularly prior to re-paint- 
ing, but surely it ought to be accepted 
practice for cleaners and porters- to 
undertake the cleaning in the intervals 
between the major washing.—Yours 
faithfully, F. AvERY JONES 
Harley Street, W.1 


Co-operative Wholesaling 


Sir—Having read the one paragraph 
in your issue dated January 31st, in 
which you dismiss the document “ The 
Challenge Before Us,” published by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, I am 
forced to the conciusion that The 
Economist is no student of co-operative 
affairs. There can surely be no other 
explanation for the succession of inaccu- 
racies contained in so few words. 

You write that the CWS had “ pub- 
lished its views on the trading reforms 
approved by last November’s Congress.” 
This is wrong. Three of the five 
chapters deal with subjects specifically 
remitted by congress to the CWS Board 
and its shareholders for their considera- 
tion and action. Congress decided that 
far from making pronouncements on 
these subjects, which covered the whole 
field of co-operative production and 
wholesaling and the control of the 
CWS and its Scottish counterpart, it 
would not even discuss them. The 
reason for this was that decisions affect- 
ing the future of the two national 
federations could only be made by their 
directors and shareholders. 

Perhaps you were confusing congress 
resolutions with the recommendations of 


, the independent commission. But if so 


you are wrong again when you say that 
the CWS “. . . has rejected them all; par- 
ticularly those—the most important— 
proposing the setting up of an indepen- 
dent retail development society to run 
co-operative chain stores.” 
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The CWS directors have not rejected 
all the trading reforms recommended: by 
the commission. We have welcomed 
many of them. ’ That sentence also con- 
tains a common error that CRDS would 
“run ” the national chains. Neither the 
independent commission nor the con- 
gress resolution recommends _ this. 
Because the CWS regards the setting. up 
of chain stores as urgent and will in any 
event be called upon to play a major part 
in the capital arrangements for them, it 
was considered necessary to give our 
shareholders the CWS ideas on how the 
chains should be run. There is nothing 
in the early submission of these ideas 
which could be construed as a desire on 
the part of the CWS to disregard the 
wishes of congress.—Yours faithfully, 

HuGuH STEsLE 
Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Manchester 


The Business of Marriage 


Sir—Lest it be concluded from your 
article that the church’s only interest is 
in ceremonial and the charges therefor, 
may I point out that it is not only 
secular societies that offer help to those 
intending to. marry. An_ increasing 
number of parish clergy now ask those 
coming to put up the banns to attend 
one or more pre-marital instructions. In 
my own case the number is three ; the 
first on the physical aspects, the second 
on the spiritual, and the third on the 
actual service. 

Although these classes are voluntary, 
I have never yet met with a refusal to 
attend, and in the majority of cases I 
have been thanked either by the parents 
or by the young people themselves. I 
hope that in time this may constitute 
a more worthy reason for choosing a 
“ church ” wedding than many of those 
you mention—justifiably—in your article. 
—yYours faithfully, J. C. TOWNSEND 
Melbury Osmond, Dorset 


* 


Sir—In your article reference was made 
in several paragraphs to the jewellery 
trade. I hope you will allow me to 
correct the statement that the fact that 
certain secondhand goods are offered for 
sale not much cheaper than new articles 
indicates a restrictive practice. 

It will be appreciated that at the time 
when the purchase tax on jewellery was 
between 60 and 100 per cent, second- 
hand articles, which were not subject to 
purchase tax, could be sold at a figure 
higher than their intrinsic value. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a number 
of jewellers may have secondhand articles 
in stock for which they paid compara- 
tively high prices. 

The fact that purchase tax on new 
jewellery has been reduced since last 
April to 30 per cent has caused a drop 
in prices of secondhand jewellery. On 
the other hand, the jewellery trade is a 
highly competitive one. It is not diffi- 
cult for a small manufacturer to set up 
in business and produce his rings, etc., 
with a minimum profit. It is logical, 
therefore, that new articles including 
purchase tax can be offered for prices 
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not much higher than old secondhand 
stock.—Yours faithfully, 
F. L. CoprpERMAN 
7. Aardewerk (Diamonds) 
Limited, E.C.1 


* 


Sir—Your correspondent has succeeded 
in contributing a littke more misunder- 
standing to the subject of marriage, con- 
cerning which sufficient misunderstand- 
ing exists. 

The statement that basic fees are 
36s. 6d. in a church and £4 §s. in a 
register office is alarmingly inaccurate so 
far as the register office is concerned. 
The statutory fees payable for a marriage 
by certificate (i.e., after 21 clear days’ 
notice) is 14s. 3d. where both parties 
reside in the same registration district ; 
if they reside in different districts then 
the cost is 17s. 3d. By licence the fee 
is £3 6s. 9d., but your correspondent was 
not discussing marriage by licence either 
in church or register office. These fees 
include a certificate of marriage—the 
“marriagé lines.”—Yours faithfully, 

L. A. CLARKE 
National Association of Registration 
Officers, Epsom 


* 


Sir—Marriage failure, if measured by 
the. divorce statistics, is not so wide- 
spread as.the final sentence in your 
correspondent’s article asserts. The 
Registrar-General has suggested that on 
average about 7 per cent (not 1 in 7) 
of all marriages end in divorce. His 
calculations necessarily cover couples 
marrying over the past twenty years or 
so, during which time war disrupted 
family life and legal aid made the courts 
more accessible to estranged couples 
hitherto excluded. This proportion in- 
evitably hides some interesting differen- 
tials which, in our work for the Popu- 
lation Investigation Committee, we have 
attempted to examine. Using the rather 
scanty data available, we have estimated, 
for example, that marriages contracted 
in the wartime year 1942-43 have so far 
proved rather more divorce-prone than 
those entered into either before or since: 
ten years after the date of marriage 46 
per 1,000 of these couples had got 
divorced as against 36 per 1,000 of those 
married in 1938-39 and 38 per 1,000 in 
1944-45. Only time can show, of course, 
whether the mid-war marriages continue 
to break up more than others. Recent 
figures suggest, however, that so far the 
postwar marriages are rather more stable 
than the wartime ones, and that the 

divorce rate may be no longer rising. 
The astonishing thing about recent 
trends is not the divorce rate but rather 
the growing popularity of marriage and 
the increasing youth of the parties. 
Their enthusiasm promotes the “ busi- 
ness ” your correspondent so engagingly 
describes. It does not confirm the fears 
of older people that marriage as a social 
institution is in decay.—Yours faithfully, 
GRISELDA ROWNTREE 
N. H. Carrier 

Population Investigation 
Committee, W.C.2 
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Most Eminent Victorian 


Walter Bagehot: A study of his life 
and thought together with a selection 
from his political writings. 

By Norman St John-Stevas. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 501 pages. 36s. 


“-r HE most original mind of his gener- 

ation,” wrote Lord Bryce of 
Bagehot when he came to set down his 
recollections of the figures of his youth. 
Although there have been some dissent- 
ing voices—Keynes had no admiration 
for his literary essays or Harold Laski 
for his economic views—this is a judg- 
ment that has been more widely endorsed 
than challenged in the hundred years 
since Bagehot became editor of The 
Economist. But he has always remained 
an elusive figure: partly because of the 
diversity of his gifts and attainments, as 
a banker and economist, as a social 
psychologist, as a political analyst, as a 
literary essayist and as an editor, so that 
he evades any attempt to classify his 
work or mind; partly because of the 
comparative paucity of biographical 
material, for the files of letters, journals 
and diaries, out of which it has been 
possible to reconstruct the personalities 
of Darwin, Matthew Arnold or Leslie 
Stephen, have in his case been the victim 
of time and mischance. In consequence 
he has too often been regarded merely 
as an aphorist rather than as one of the 
key figures in the development of nine- 
teenth-century ideas. 

The only collected edition of Bagehot’s 
works was published in 1915 and is now 
hard to come by. A new life of him is 
due to be published later this year. 
Meanwhile, in this book Mr St John- 
Stevas has set out to rescue him from 
this partial oblivion by producing a new 
edition of “ The English Constitution ” 
—Bagehot’s most famous book—together 
with a selection of his political essays. 
Here are the studies of Brougham and 
Disraeli and, above all, “ The Character 
of Sir Robert Peel,” the “man of com- 
mon opinions and uncommon abilities,” 
perhaps the shrewdest character sketch 
of a British politician ever written. 

This Mr St John-Stevas has prefaced 
with a long and useful essay on Bagehot 
himself. Such biographical material as 
was assembled by Bagehot’s sister-in-law 
is reduced to readable proportions, and 
it is followed by a scholarly comparison 
between Bagehot’s views on the British 
and American constitutions and the later 
development of both—of the points 
where time has upheld his judgment 
and where it has falsified it. To the 
student of modern constitutional history, 
who is often encouraged to take Bagehot 
as his point of departure, but who has 
little means of spanning the gap between 
1867 and 1959, it is a great help to have 


a continuous commentary of this kind. 

In terms of the book’s own sub-title, 
this essay has one shortcoming. It is 
preponderantly concerned only with 
Bagehot’s views on politics, and his other 
works, “Physics and Politics,” “Lom- 
bard Street” and “ Economic Studies ” 
are only referred to summarily. This is 
perhaps less surprising in the case of his 
economic writings, for his trenchancy in 
this field detived from the very fact that 
he was dealing with ephemeral rather 
than fundamental problems. But it is 
curious to see “ Physics and Politics” 
dismissed as “ rather dated,” for ‘it is in 
many ways the most pioneering of his 
works and the clue to the unity of 
Bagehot’s method and enduring impor- 
tance—his insistence on the connection 
between the social and the political 
structure of a nation. 


Tenth Birthday in Italy 


Comitato Nazionale per la celebra- 
zione del primo decennale della 
promulgazione della Costituzione : 
Vol I, Discorsi e scritti sulla Costitu- 
ztone; Vols II and III, Studi sulla 
Costituzione ; Vol IV, I precedenti 
storici della Costituzione ; Vol V, L’att- 
uazione della Costituzione. 


Milan. 148, 552, 496, 331, 265 pages 
respectively. 12,000 lire the set. 


RITTEN constitutions are like vintage 

motor cars: splendid to look at, 
but uncertain in action. The one with 
which the Italian Republic furnished 
itself at the end of 1947 is no exception. 
These five volumes, published to cele- 
brate its tenth anniversary, show this 
very clearly. 

The eminent committee that presided 
over their preparation, collecting articles 
and studies from the Italian President, 
ministers and politicians, academics and 
journalists, was obliged to handle its 
charge gingerly. The root of the 
problem was the awkward fact that the 
constitution was the product of a strange 
moment in Italian history. During most 
of the time it was under discussion, 
communists and socialists were members 
of the government along with the Chris- 
tian democrats and their allies. Signor 
Nenni, later to be branded the arch 
enemy of the reborn parliamentary 
regime, headed the ministry set up to 
prepare for the constituent assembly— 
and it was a communist, Signor Terra- 
cini, who presided over its labours. 

Ten years later, at the time when the 
commemorative committee was set up, 
the Christian democrats were alone in 
power, and far from anxious to be 
reminded—or to remind others—that 
their long tenure of power had seen 
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certain essential parts of the constitution 
put into effect only tardily, and the quiet 
interment of others. It is not at all sur- 
prising, therefore, that these volumes shy 
away from a ‘number of awkward 
problems. 

There is hardly a word, for example, 
about the delicate—and highly important 
—matter of church-state relations; and 
only muffled references to the failure to 
put into effect the regional structure 
foreseen by the constitution. The work- 
ing of parliament is also given only 
superficial treatment. There are pages 
of statistics showing how often, and for 
how long, each chamber has met, how 
long they have taken to vote_and so 
on, but, apart from a highly theoretical 
article by Signor Basso, no attempt to 
examine how power has been distributed 
within the system. There are one or 
two laments that the constitution has 
little to say about the position of political 
parties within the state, but no examina- 
tion of the impact of their increasingly 
disciplined masses on the way the organs 
of the state work. 

The more one reads—especially the 
contributions of the experts in constitu- 
tional law—the clearer it becomes how 
aftificial and academic their minute 
analyses of the constitutional text are. 
Some of the wisest words in the whole 
five volumes come from Signor Ruini, 
one of the constitution’s chief architects, 
He allows himself to wonder whether 
rigid constitutions are in fact suited to 
modern states, and whether their pro- 
visions deal effectively with the factors 
that have now emerged as decisive for 
their life and health. Valuable though 
some parts of these studies are—especi- 
ally the volume which chronicles how 
the present text was arrived at—it is 
impossible not to conclude that most of 
the important factors in Italy’s political 
life in the past decade have here found 
no place. 


This Way to the Bloodbath 
South African Winter 

By James Morris. Faber. 196 pages. 18s. 
No Further Trek 


By P. V. Pistorius. Central News Agency, 
South Africa. London: Gordon and 
Gotch. 84 pages. IIs. 


Hope for South Africa 


By Alan Paton. Pall Mall Press. 95 pages. 
ros. 6d. 


- is increasingly noticeable that books 
about South Africa take on a fatalistic 
tinge, even books which set out to offer 
solutions ‘to the impasse. When all the 
facts have been piled up: the history of 
racial antagonism ; the eternal triangle of 
Boer, Briton and Bantu ; the victory for 
messianic Afrikanerdom ; the totalitarian 
power of the Nationalist part; the 
towering structure of repressive legisla- 
tion ; the maniacal absurdity of the official 
panacea, apartheid ; the ever more certain 
evidence of an ever more deadly hatred 
of the black serfs for their white masters 
—when all this has been set out, any 
solutions proposed, any “ hope ” offered, 
seem so puny as to complete the out- 
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sider’s growing impression that revolu- 
tion is the inevitable end. These diverse 
books are no exception; one is by an 
Afrikaner, one by an English-speaking 
South African, one by a Briton. The 
Briton, Mr James Morris, undoubtedly 
has the best of it. He leaves the South 
African entanglement most lucidly and 
inextricably tied up and then, after sym- 
pathising charmingly with everyone 
concerned, brings his study of South 
African attitudes to a close with the dry 
reflection that the situation would look a 
little brighter if one heard the Govern- 
ment saying one morning “ your obedient 
servant, Mr Jones.” His book puts the 
South African problem with an imagina- 
tive understanding that not only makes 
the tragedy~more poignant, but adds a 
compulsive force to the sense of doom. 
Mr Paton is a Liberal party politician 
concerned with remedies of a specific 
nature. He explains cogently just where 
the Liberal party stands, and why—for 
example—it demands votes for natives 
and Asians, but .not as yet, on practical 
grounds, universal franchise. If even a 
restricted franchise for non-whites were 
introduced by Dr Verwoerd. tomorrow, 
one imagines that the Liberal party 
would probably form a sizable block on 
the opposition benches, to put it no 
higher. Dr Verwoerd has the. power ; 
but unfortunately he will not do 
it and nobody else can. It follows 


that the Liberal party will remain 
a group of people telling South 
Africa what they would do if Dr 


Verwoerd would let them. There is 
sense in this. Nobody should dismiss it 
lightly, But the South African Liberal 
party is not going to put any of its plans 
into operation. It will have all its work 
cut out, as an inter-racia] party, even to 
maintain political contact between its 
members of differing races. It can be 
accused of contravening the Suppression 
of Communism Act any day. But a study 
of its origins and proposals in this ex- 
cellent and lucidly written tract also adds 
up neatly to a demonstration that the 
only change likely in South Africa is— 
revolution. 


“No Further Trek” has a special 
interest as a tract for Afrikaners: it was 
written for a South African, not a liberal- 
istic British, public. It fills out and rein- 
forces the impression given by both Mr 
Morris and Mr Paton that Afrikaners 
are marching to the ultimate bloodbath 
with their eyes wide open. They know 
they cannot win ; they know apartheid 
is a mirage beyond which lies the revolu- 
tion ; they know that there is no further 
trek, that they are in the laager already. 
Mr Pistorius sets out no solutions ; he 
modestly confines himself to the pre- 
conditions of a solution. These include 
indefinite white guardianship of blacks, 
the simultaneous upholding of Afri- 
kaner, British and Bantu nationalism, 
the ‘preservation of white civilisation, 
respect for colour prejudice, advance- 
ment for Africans and the formula 
that every measure “must not favour 
any ‘group’ to the detriment of any 
other group.” Unless these condi- 
tions arte fulfilled; says Mr Pistorius, 
the road ahead leads to “ disaster,” 
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scilicet revolution. The reader can only 
draw his own conclusions. 

But, of course, given an efficient 
police, it’: may be quite a long road, 
with time for money-making, cricket- 
matches’ and Volk-dancing on the way. 
That is almost certainly what Dr Ver- 
woerd believes. The alternative is a 
miracle. Nobody who reads Mr James 
Morris’s exquisite descriptions of Afri- 
kaner religious belief can doubt that Dr 
Verwoerd believes in miracles, too. 


Oft Told Tale 


T. E. Lawrence 


By Jean Beraud Villars. 
Sidgwick and Fackson. 358 pages. 30s. 


T. E. Lawrence wrote in 1915 
of his ambition to “ biff the French 
out of all hope of Syria,” he framed a 
cherished but most un-allied thought. 
His French colleagues in the desert 
campaign (some of whom came from 
Algeria and knew just as much about 
the Arabs as he did) reciprocated his 
dislike and mistrust. _But even though 
he lost, and they won, the desired end— 
for Syria became a French mandate out 
of which they were not biffed until 
thirty years later—Frenchmen still per- 
sist in seeing his shade prodding at his 
successors. In view of their -obsession, 
it is not surprising to find’ the political 
part of this book cluttered with guesses 
and dark hints about the British Secret 
Service. Admittedly, Lawrence served 
Military Intelligence at intervals from 
the time of the Sinai survey of 1913 
onwards, but not before that and not 
with the regularity here suggested. It 
is queer how reverently MI is men- 
tioned by foreigners even in areas where 
it has few triumphs to show for its 
pains. 

-M. Villars, in an important review of 
the petulant and much-criticised Alding- 
ton book which appeared in 1954, 
remarked that he hoped Mr Aldington’s 
cantankerous strictures would at least 
have the virtue of stimulating contra- 
diction; and so producing new material. 
It did not do this, and so he perforce 
worked over the old familiar sources, 
and has nothing new to say, bar the spy- 
stuff, about the political or the physical 
side of Lawrence’s life. He is sensitive 
and understanding about the mental 
tortures through which so disturbed a 
soul was wont to put itself, and his 
literary criticism of Lawrence’s books is 
perceptive ; one or two interesting com- 
parisons are drawn with French minds, 
notably Gide’s. 

Unfortunately, most English readers 
will derive more irritation than pleasure 
from a book so ill-translated. Sentences 
such as “Intransigent in ideals, and 
manly in pride, the child learnt with 
obstinacy to master himself” would 
barely pass muster at O level, and it is 
best, when rendering French into read- 
able English, to remember that in the 
common construction: “S’il est sévére, 
il est juste” the English for “ Si” is not 
“if,” but “although.” Nor is the text 
free from the sin of careless copyings 
from the Lawrence letters ; for instance, 
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the snow seen in Syria in July was on 
Moant Hermon, not Carmel (which is 
only 1,800 feet high) and Gertrude Bell 
was neither an “elderly lady” nor 
“installed in Baghdad” in 1911. But, 
all told, enough books of this type have 
been written on Lawrence—three in the 
last three years. The book of books has 
yet to be written—and by someone who 
is ready to do the varied work that would 
relate his military exploits to the war as 
a whole and his archeological ones to the 
then state of archeology. The rest of 
the tale will always be sui generis. 


Looking at the Law 


Current Legal Problems 1958 


Edited by G. W. Keeton and G. 
Schwartzenberger. 
Stevens. 304 pages. 3§s. 


HE most. radical contribution in this 
year’s collection of the fruits of 
progressive legal research comes from a 
solicitor, Sir Edwin Herbert. He and 
Mr W. O. Hart, the Clerk of the London 
County Council, are guest artists in a 
production otherwise consisting entirely 
of professors. Unfortunately Mr Hart’s 
essay on local government in London is 
almost entirely factual, which, consider- 
ing that he is a former professor, is dis- 
appointing. Sir Edwin Herbert makes 
several sound suggestions designed to 
overcome the present difficulties facing 
both branches of the legal profession. 
Although strongly in favour of preserv- 
ing the division of the profession, he 
proposes that it should be made as easy 
as possible for a barrister to become a 
solicitor and vice versa. As a means to 
this end he suggests that basic legal 
training should be the same for both 
branches and that only at a compara- 
tively late stage should a law student 
be required to choose which branch to 
join. This is one way of avoiding the 
present waste of ability that results from 
large numbers of men and women being 
called to the bar without any substantial 
hope of making a living, a situation 
which is accompanied by a shortage of 
young and able solicitors. It would have 
been even more instructive if Sir Edwin 
had permitted his controversial specula- 
tions to wander into the field of closer 
association or even partnership between 
solicitors and accountants. 

Mr Prevezer throws out some ideas 
for reforming English criminal law and 
draws on the American Model Penal 
Code. It is curious that we have en- 
riched the legal system of several coun- 
tries by providing them with criminal 
codes and have denied ourselves the 
same convenience. Most lawyers would 
be willing to settle for piecemeal reform 
of different branches. 

Dr Schwartzenberger’s essay on the 
legality of nuclear weapons suffers, like 
all writings on this type of subject, from 
the fact that basically the problems are 
political and not legal. Dr Schwartzen- 
berger protests that every single question 


discussed in his essay is strictly of a’ 


legal character and, at least tentatively, 
answerable by reference to international 
law ; this may be so in theory, but some- 
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times he is subjected to a certain amount 
of strain. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible to draw some comfort from Dr 
Cheng’s review of state ships and state 
aircraft. He finds in the law of England, 
in common with the law of other nations, 
an increasing submission of state ships 
and aircraft to the ordinary rules of law 
in respect of the contractual, quasi- 
contractual and tortious liabilities of the 


‘Crown. In fact it would be irrational as - 


well as mutually inconvenient to persist 
in carrying into commercial actiVities 
rules of immunity conceived for entirely 
different conditions, which leads to the 
conclusion that mutual convenience and 
ability, even on the part of small nations, 
to hit back are the true basis of such 
international law as we have. 


Lessons of History 


The Great Powers: Essays on Twen- 
tieth Century Politics 


By Max Beloff. 
Allen and Unwin. 240 pages. 20s. 


r= historian has long been at the 
politician’s elbow when he makes 
history, but it takes a bold and dedicated 
man—among historians—to say what he 
should, and should not, do. This col- 
lection of Professor Beloff’s articles 
and addresses—almost all safely above 
the fugitive standard—in the past decade 
has one dominant theme. He declares: 
“I have become more and more con- 
vinced ... of the relevance of his- 
torical experience to our own problems, 
provided we know where to look for this 
experience and how to apply it.” Mr 
Beloff has some sensible things to say on 
political analysis and its present academic 
status. Where he is most devastating is 
in his application of historical experience 
to two of the major debates in the 
western alliance today: European 
federation—not to mention “federal 
solutions” elsewhere — and anti- 
colonialism in American foreign policy. 

Each essay in the American section, 
in fact, opens a new door. An anniver- 


sary piece on Benjamin Franklin’s diplo-. 


macy in 1776 leads directly to an assess- 


ment of the natural foreign policy “for — 


a newly enfranchised nation, for a new 
member of international society,” that 
is immediately illuminating. So, too, a 
modern look at Tocqueville compels a 
reassessment of easy, “ Pilgrim Dinner ” 
platitudes on Anglo-American political 
roots and activities. All this needed 
saying: Mr Beloff has done it acutely 
and trenchantly. 


Successful Colony 
A History of Hongkong 


By G. B. Endacott. 
Oxford University Press. 322 pages. 


HIS is a record of the administration 
of the colony which, never intended 
and never trying to be a colony, has 
become the most successful one today 
and looks like never wanting to be any- 
thing else. As a great trading post Hong- 


kong has outrun the most optimistic . 


dreams of its founders ; as a colony the 
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ingredients could not have looked more 
unpromising—a governing European 
community of professed non-residents 
and a vast and ever-increasing and ever- 
changing Chinese population. The 
Europeans wanted security and such 
home comforts as result from good local 
government ; the Chinese cared for none 
of these things and traditionally shunned 
all activities of Government. They 
found, however, that law and order were 
good for trade, and both European and 
Chinese merchants consistently fought 
in their different ways against any limita- 
tion of free trade. They had thus a 
complete identity of interest in the 
economic field and one, moreover, that 
was bound to be constant, the making 
of profits. 

Mr Endacott intersperses his record 
with periodic chapters on social and 
economic conditions, which show the 
conflict between two opposed ways of 
life in which such problems as preven- 
tion of crime, penal reform, town plan- 
ning and sanitation could be solved only 
with difficulty. The record ends in 
1947 and the only reference to the last 
ten years is a footnote saying that Sir 
Alexander Grantham’s governorship 
was the longest in the colony’s history. 
It might at least have added that it was 
also quite the most remarkable, for the 
late Governor set the seal of his person- 
ality, probably indelibly, og the colony’s 
economic, social and cultural progress. 
Under his inspiring leadership Euro- 
peans and Chinese have cooperated in 
making Hongkong a place in which 
2} million people will be able to live 
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The Problems of the Under- 
developed Countries 60/- 
Hance—African Economic 
Development 
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Theory of Economic Develop- 
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in decent conditions with excellent social 
services. 

The history of Hongkong is a great 
story. This book, however, though of 
value for reference is not at all easy to 
read ; it consists almost entirely of a 
chronological catalogue of administrative 
details, a great many of which are of 
little or no consequence today, and 
includes many names of bygone officials 
not significant in the colony’s history. 


* 


The Economic Growth of 
Hongkong 

By Edward Szczepanik. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 200 
pages. 2§s. 


lags years ago Hongkong appeared 
economically doomed. Today these 
400 square miles on the edge of the Asian 
continent are witnessing a remarkable 
industrial revolution. Although exports 
of Hongkong’s manufactures totalled 
more than £50 million in 1956, this 
hardly indicates their full importance in 
the world economy. This book is an 
account of the course of this revolution. 
Mr Szczepanik, senior lecturer in 
economics at the University of Hong- 
kong, has successfully described _ the 
interlocking, complementary _ stimuli 
which, based on the social and economic 
overheads required by the entrepot 
trade, have caused that take-off to self- 
sustained growth which has. eluded the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 
It is an exicting story, and he has told 
it clearly. 

The relevance of this study to other 
economies is not, however, immediately 
apparent. With the possible exception 
of Singapore, the situation of Hong- 
kong would appear to be unique, and 
the author has not focused on those 
factors; for example, entrepreneurship, 
which might be common to all develop- 
ing economies. 

Even within the limits of a single 
economy the author faced difficult prob- 
lems. Mr Szczepanik has been forced to 
quote his own statistical estimates, the 
proof of which lies mainly in a series of 
articles not readily available outside 
Hongkong. ‘These estimates are based 
on incomplete and questionable data, and 
analysis depending upon them must be 
suspect, Other statistics simply are not 
available, and the author may well have 
misinterpreted the role of the banks in 
the new industries; nor can he prove 
the importance of the open-money mar- 
ket, or even be certain of the relative 
importance of the various possible 
sources of capital for Hongkong’s 
development. ris 

Writing in early 1957, the author 
would appear to have been unprepared 
for the current economic recession in 
Hongkong, nor does he touch on the 
international controversies that recently 
brought the colony into the economic 
news. In spite of these limitations, Mr 
Szczepanik has made an important and 
useful case study of economic growth 
in an area of particular interest. 


BOOKS 
Japanese Trafalgar 
The Fleet that had to Die 
By Richard Hough. 
Hamish Hamilton. 205 pages. 18s. 


8 mg me is the Japanese Trafalgar, 
one of the few. complete naval 
victories ever won. It is easy to see now 
why the annihilation of the Russian fleet 


“was inevitable, but it was not possible to’ 


forecast it then. The Russian ships rolled 
and plunged on their long voyage of 
agony across half the world to their 
doom, scattering in their wake, like the 
black cinders from their funnels, diplo- 
matic crisis after crisis. Relics of a 
bygone age of ironclad experiment or 
modern ships of bad design, the ships 
were manned by officers and ratings in 
the thrall of a curious kind of fatalism— 
at one moment recklessly and ‘uselessly 
energetic, at the other lethargic and 
defeatist. The voyage has the tragic, 
pathetic air of a blunder. But, like the 
fat man slipping on the banana skin, it 
is also funny. 
As a historical farce, almost as a joke, 
is how Mr Richard Hough has decided 
to treat it. Fortunately, the jest comes 
off. It does so because this is an intimate 
vivid writing up of carefully collated and 
documented facts. The effort of research 
has been made, but it does not appear 
in the writing. This is not perhaps the 
way purists like to see naval history 
written, but the book is never, never dull. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue SECOND Wortp War. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Cassell. 1033 pages. 35s. 


This abridged version provides most of 
the grandeurs and the delights of Sir Win- 
ston’s incomparable account without the 
military detail and texts of telegrams that 
are of little interest to the ordinary reader. 
It contains, as well, a rwenty-page epilogue, 
written in 1957, surveying the events of the 
twelve years since Sir Winston, to his still 
undisguised disappointment, was defeated. 
There are some understandable omissions ; 
for example, there is no mention of Suez, 
unless there is a veiled reference to it in 
the condemnation of the United Nations as 
“a vain assertion of the equality of influ- 
ence and power which has no relation to 
the facts.” Sir Winston touches briefly on 
the great opportunities that were missed, by 
the Americans for example, when they 
allowed the Russians to sweep into Europe. 
But he does not believe that the demo- 
cracies have acquitted themselves too badly 
when, having vanquished one despotism, 
they seemed to be confronted by another ; 
and he has hopes that the Russians, as they 
experience the “complications and pallia- 
tives” of their expanding standard of life, 
will outgrow the confines of Marxism. 


BRITISH RUBBER MANUFACTURING. 
Audrey G. Donnithorne. 
159 pages. 25s. 


This suryey of the products and processes 
involved in rubber manufacturing would 
serve as an excelent introduction to the 
industry were it not for the fact that it sets 
itself a different task—to study the relation- 
ship between innovation and the structure 
of the industry. Miss Donnithorne’s con- 
clusion is that there is “little evidence . . . 
to link imnovation with the degree of 


By 
Duckworth. 
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monopoly or competition. in the speoury 4 
by which is meant, presumably, th struc- 
ture of the industry. The conclusion is 
almost certainly correct. ' Although imnova- 
tions, defined here as original inventions and 
‘their development, have shaped many 
industries, the present form of rubber 
manufacturing is due as much to the 
influences exerted by other industries and 
to the effects of the McKenna duties as to 
anything else. tie 
In her examination of innovation Miss 
Donnithorne finds much to be critical of in 
the British industry. In particular, she 
claims that innovations in synthetic rubber 
and tyres over recent years have been left 
largely to American firms. At a time when 
European firms have led in the development 
of steel cord breaker tyres, this may Occasion 
some surprise, and it can be argued thax 
the well-base rim and latex foam, both 
Dunlop developments, provide excellent 
instances of British research and endeavour. 
Nevertheless, this well-written. . book 
gathers together much that should be known 
about an important, if complex, industry. 


EXPLORING VILLAGES. By Joscelyne 
Finberg. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 253 
pages. 28s. 


This book is addressed to students of 
all ages. Although the narrative is packed 
with facts, there is no j and 
only a slight air of the schoolroom. The 
village is first of all analysed by shape, size 
and site ; its historical evolution reviewed ; 
and the reader skilfully guided through 
the centuries by simple explanations of 
geology, geography, place names, boundaries, 
farm practice, and the like. The anatomy 
of village buildings is revealed from the 
early cruck to the Victorian prize cottage. 
The church has a chapter to itself. Society 
is also treated in its widest sense: 
crafts, the rise of industry, the r, the 

_ influence of the squire. Wisely, Fin- 
berg only hints at the twentieth century. 

There are nearly a hundred good practi- 
cal sketches, mostly by the author, a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter 
and an index. As an inspiration to deeper 
reading and personal : observation, it is 
worthy of a wide public. 


PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION. By Gottfried 
Haberler. Allen and Unwin. 520 pages. 18s. 


When Professor Haberler’s “ Prosperity 
and Depression” first appeared, under the 
League of Nations imprint, in 1937, it was 
an up-to-date critical conspectus of the 
various current schools of economic thought 
on the nature, causes and possible cure of 
the trade cycle. The 1939 edition included 
an account of the General Theory ; that of 
1941 took in the first post-Keynesian 
developments. In this new, revised and 
enlarged edition the original critical con- 
spectus, up to and including the General 
Theory, remains unchanged ; losing topi- 
cality, it retains a solid historical value, 
proof against the passing of time. The stop- 
press section of the 1941 edition has, how- 
ever, been scrapped and replaced by new 
matter; a less expository, more critical 
chapter on “ Monetary and Real Factors 
Affecting Economic Stability,” condensed 
from a paper presented in 1956 to the Con- 
gress of the International ic Asso- 
ciation, and, as appendices, two reprinted 
and translated articles—“ Notes on _ the 
Present State of Business Cycle Theory,” 
and “The Pigou Effect.” While the result 
lacks the symmetry and unity which might 

. have been achieved had the new matter 
been melted down and digested in a major 
revision of the whole, it undoubtedly offers 
the best available means of seeing cycle 
theory in- perspective. Mig 
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Mr. Frank Perkins has been very much in the news recently. 
Founder of F. Perkins Ltd., leading manufacturers of diesel 
engines, he is a great believer in driving for exports, just as his 
diesels are driving 423 different types of vehicles in 143 countries 
around the globe. Wherever power is needed, on land or sea, 
Perkins’ engines are there with applications ranging from small 
industrial tractors to seven-ton trucks. 


Frank Perkins has always known that drive for export sales 
is boosted by international advertising. ine cialis iatiiainies iocinailain 
BOOSTING SALES IN BRITAIN’S 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond St., London W.1 MARKETS AROUND THE WORLD 


MADE IN BRITAIN...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME! 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 


carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial sta¥ in London. 








How Many 
Missiles ? 


F Damocles had climbed on his chair to measure the 

width of the hair that held the sword above his head, 

he would have been no wiser about the future than the 
Senators who are currently arguing about the width of the 
“ missile gap.” Certainly the joint sessions of the Senate’s 
Space Committee and its Preparedness Subcommittee, 
summoned two weeks ago to make an “ honest count ” of the 
present state of America’s missile and rocket programmes, 
have had some successes. They have extracted from the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr McElroy, who at ope time tended 
to clap his telescope to his blind eye at the mere mention 
of missile statistics, the admission that there is indeed a 
gap between the number of intercontinental missiles which 
the Russians and the: Americans will possess in the next 
few years ; it will open this year, if it has not opened already, 
and will go on widening at least until 1961. But the com- 
mittee has not yet established what the pessimists have 
claimed, that the gap will amount to virtual nakedness for 
the United States ; and to the really important problem 
facing the defence planners—how many missiles are needed? 
— it has got only the dusty answer that it depends what they 
are intended to do. 

Some obscurities have been cleared up. Mr McElroy 
and his most persistent critic, Senator Symington, are now 
tolerably close to one another in their estimate of how far 
ahead the Russians will be in intercontinental missiles in 
1961. The Secretary puts it at three to one, the Senator 
“ conservatively ” at four to one ; at least both figures are 
more cheerful than the ten to one or worse which Mr 
Joseph Alsop has been talking of. It is also generally 
accepted that the Americans are still ahead in manned 
bombers ; but the Russians have such an overwhelming lead 
in intermediate-range missiles that they can neutralise not 
only the sprinkling of these missiles which the Americans 
are deploying in Britain and southern Europe but also a 
large part, at least, of the Strategic Air Command’s bases 
outside the United States. This is undoubtedly unpleasant. 
The question is whether it is enough to nullify the power 
of the United States to deter aggression. 

There are three reasons why the Administration can 
reasonably claim that it is not, that even in the worst of 
circumstances—a surprise Russian attack—the Americans 
could still retaliate with vigour. In the first place, so-long 
as the superiority of the Soviets in ICBMs is not 
more than about four to one, most of these long-range 
missiles would have to be devoted to knocking out 
their American counterparts. It is reckoned that, 
even with the five-megaton warhead the Soviet missiles 
are said to carry, their inaccuracy would make it 
necessary to fire several of them to guarantee the destruc- 
tion of a single target. As the Americans progress from the 


first crowded and vulnerable launching site to shielded and 
finally to underground positions, this “ multiplication 
factor” is likely to increase. Thus, even if the Russians 
could obliterate at a blow all the Americans’ long-range 
and intermediate-range missiles, and most or all of the air- 
fields used by the big bombers overseas, they are unlikely 
to have enough left over to deal with the home bases of the 
Strategic Air Command. : 

Secondly, even though the Russian anti-aircraft defences 
are believed to be so good that they may soon be able to 
destroy most of an attacking bomber fleet, this is being 
offset by the Americans’ acquisition of air-launched missiles 
which the bombers can let fly at a discreet distance. The 
Hound Dog, with a range of up to 500 miles, is now going 
into production ; the Bold Orion—an air-launched ballistic 
missile which is still only a glitter in the scientists’ eyes— 
is reported to have a planned range of 1,000 miles. Thirdly, 
it is not enough for the Russians to take into account only 
the SAC bases ; if they hope to wipe out the Americans’ 
power to retaliate, they must also reckon with the many 
smaller airfields from which even a fighter-bomber could 
set off with an atomic load on a one-way trip to the Soviet 
Union. And the farther a Russian attack deviates from the 
conditions of pure surprise, the more time the Americans 
will have to get their bombers safely into the air. 


HERE remain a great many people who say, despite all 

this, that the Administration ought to spend substantially 
more on missiles, that its current defence estimates are based 
on the amount that can be spent without unbalancing the 
Budget or increasing taxes, rather than on the needs of 
national security. Some of these critics are concerned 
chiefly with the political implications of giving the Russians 
best. Senator Jackson of Washington, one of the most lucid 
defence analysts in Congress, has argued that for the United 
States to admit that it cannot match the Soviet Union in 
missile production would be to risk the disintegration of 
the western alliance. In the short run there is some force 
in this. In the long run, however, the political danger 
depends on the military one ; it is unlikely that America’s 
allies will be hopelessly dismayed by the inferiority of the 
United States in this one type of weapon unless they become 
convinced that it has lost its power to protect them. To 
prevent this, some critics are now insisting that the United 
States must regain what is called, in Air Force jargon, its 
“ counter-force ” capacity. 

In its pristine form, the counter-force strategy was based 
on the hope that the Russians’ own bases could be over- 
whelmed virtually at a single blow. Only if American cities 
were immune from retaliation, ran the argument, would 
the allies really believe that the United States would be 
willing to use ‘its massive deterrent power in their defence. 
This hope withered as soon as the Russians acquired a sub- 
stantial intercontinental bomber strength, let alone missiles. 
The ambition of the counter-force strategists is now to 
amass so many missiles that it would be possible to do major 
damage to the Russians’ launching sites even after the 
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United States had suffered a serious attack; thus the amount 
of devastation inflicted on American cities would at least 
be limited. But even if all the Soviet sites could be detected, 
which is unlikely, the “ multiplication factor” would call 
for vastly swollen forces of missiles to guarantee the destruc- 
tion of evena part of them. It is doubtful whether this kind 
of leap—from a one-to-four inferiority to something 
approaching the reverse—is within the reach of the Ameri- 
cans in the immediate future. 


It is the fear that the Russians will in turn achieve a . 


“ knock-out ” capacity, or something near enough to make 
the Americans unwilling to continue the fight, which stirs 
most of the congressional critics. Senator Symington 
wants more funds to be devoted immediately to the con- 
struction of the Atlas, the first of the ICBMs, which will 
begin to go into service this summer, and the Titan, which 
has just made its first short-range test. By contrast, Senator 
Jackson shares the Administration’s reluctance to con- 
centrate too many eggs in the baskets of the Atlas and Titan, 
both already condemned to rapid obsolescence. He would 
like to devote substantial extra funds—perhaps a billion 
dollars in the coming fiscal year—to their solid-fuelled and 
less vulnerable successors, the Polaris and the Minuteman ; 
he hopes to advance the date when these will be ready for 
service, and to make more of them when they are. At 
present the Polaris is expected, at least by the sanguine Mr 
McElroy; to go into operation late next year and the 
Minuteman in 1962. 

Once the deterrent weapons can be tucked away in cosy 
invulnerability below ground or under water a black cloud 
will obviously lift from the brows of the defence experts. 
But the hastening of the scientists’ work depends only partly 
on the infusion of extra money. The Administration’s case 
is that the gains to be won, in time and numbers, are not 
big enough to justify either upsetting the precious balance 
of the Budget or asking more of the taxpayer. 


America Needs Mr Dulles 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S emotional tribute to his Secre- 
P tary of State, as Mr Dulles entered hospital, might 
have gone even further. Not only does America need him, it 
can hardly do without him; nor for that matter can 
America’s allies, critical as they have often been of Mr 
Dulles. Experienced, profound, devoted, he has relied on 
himself alone to plan and conduct the foreign policy of the 
United States for six years. Now there is no one with suffi- 
cient knowledge to take over, except perhaps the President 
himself—and Mr Eisenhower does not feel that he can give 
any more time to foreign affairs, even in this emergency. 
The Under Secretary of State who is to deputise for Mr 
Dulles, Mr Herter, came to the job with both experience 
and reputation but he has been given little opportunity to 
add to either. Moreover, he is thought to differ from Mr 
Dulles on the vital issue which must be discussed while the 
Secretary is away—what to do about the Russian threat 
to Berlin. ; 

Indeed many people, among his colleagues as well as his 
allies, are thought to differ from Mr Dulles on this issue, 
although the extent of the differences, particularly where 
the British are concerned, has obviously been exaggerated 
in certain newspapers. That all are agreed to use force if 
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necessary to preserve the western position in Berlin has been 
confirmed by Mr Dulles’s trip round the European capitals 
last week and by the assurances now being given to Mayor 
Brandt. But this theoretic agreement has still, it appears, 
to be translated into, specific details. Once his operation is 
over Mr Dulles intends to spend his convalescence of several 
weeks thinking about the German problem ; he will also be 
available for consultation by his colleagues. This gives rise 
to fears that they—and negotiators for other countries—may 
feel that they have no independent authority and that final 
decisions may be held up until Mr-Dulles comes back, By 
then May and the Berlin deadline will be very near, 

Officially there is absolute confidence that Mr Dulles will 
come back, that his present illness will respond to treatment 
and that he will soon be adding to the 560,000 miles he has 
already flown on official business. Much as everyone hopes 
that this will be so and probable as it seems that his deter- 
mination and toughness will conquer his ill-health, never- 
theless there is naturally speculation about a possible 
successor. Many names are mentioned but, since Mr Herter 
suffers severely from arthritis, the two who head the list are 
the other Under Secretary of State, Mr Douglas Dillon, who 
has specialised in economic matters with imagination and 
success, and Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, who represents the 
United States at the United Nations. 


Getting Around the Veto 


ONGRESS put aside work this week to join in the bi- 
partisan celebrations of the 15oth anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, the great Republican. But the 
Democrats, urged on by their leader in the Senate, Mr 
Johnson, had left the present occupant of the White House 
with more to think about than log cabins, the immortal 
Gettysburg address, or the new Lincoln penny. Ever since 
the election in November Mr Eisenhower’s stance has been 
that of a St George attacking the dragon of Democratic 
extravagance, which could so easily swallow up the frail 
$100 million surplus in the Budget for the year beginning 
next July. But the housing and airport Bills which the 
Senate passed last week, by big majorities, contain enough 
concessions to the President’s demand for economy to make 
him look unreasonable and politically short-sighted if he 
vetoes them. These concessions will also make it easier 
to find a two-thirds majority to pass the Bills over his veto 
if he sticks to his doctrinal guns. 

Over the next six years the Senate’s housing Bill is 
expected to cost just under $2.7 billion, about $1 billion 
more than the President proposed. The big long-term 
difference is over urban renewal and slum clearance, which 
is naturally dear to Democratic liberals who speak for the 
big cities. But because urban renewal needs long planning 
ahead, the congressional provisions which really affect next 
year’s Budget are those for direct loans to ex-servicemen in 
rural areas and to colleges. The accommodating Mr John- 
son, after a talk with the President, cut the first from $300 
million to $150 million, and second by $100 million. More- 
over, both the Senate and House, which has yet to pass a 
full housing Bill, have approved increases in the interest 
which may be charged on government-insured mortgages, 
something they have been unwilling to do in the past. This 
should attract more private lenders. Mr Johnson now 
claims that the Senate Bill would add, at most, only $135 
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Ina large steel mill recently, molten slag was accidentally dumped on a steel 
plate floor which covered copper hydraulic lines connected to furnace con- 
trol equipment. The hot slag pierced the steel flooring and melted the 
hydraulic lines. About 20 gallons of Ucon Hydrolubes sprayed out before 
the pumps could be turned off. Yet, no fire resulted. A serious fire that could 
have caused extensive property damage and serious personal injury was 
prevented by using Ucon Hydrolubes, the fire resistant fluid. Ucon Hydro- 
lubes also provide wear and corrosion resistance equal to petroleum oil. 


Ucon Hydrolubes are available in a range of viscosities to meet the 
requirements of various types of equipment such as: die-casting machines, 
ingot manipulators, furnace controls, electric welders and presses. Conversion 
of your present hydraulic equipment can be done quickly and inexpensively. 


Ask for our FREE booklet IE-2 and learn why Ucon Hydrolubes 
are the economical answer to fire-resistance in hydraulic fluids. Write to 
UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New Yozk. 


Products of UNION CARBIDE include 


Union Carsive Plastics and Resins * Union Carsipve Silicones * Haynes Sreturre Alloys 
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AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 


BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 
Union Carbide do Brasil, $. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S$. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Achesoa 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Lid. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Lid. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, $. A, 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebologet 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 


UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited 
Union Carbide Limited 


Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialtiee * Crac Agricultural Chemicals + Dynet Textile Fibers UNION 
SyntHetic Orcanic Cuemicats * Acneson Electrodes * Linne Welding and Cutting Equipment CARBIDE 


Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries * Erecrromer Alloys and Metals « Nationat Carbons 
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million to spending in the next fiscal year and perhaps much 
less ; he implies that among reasonable men this is hardly 
worth quarrelling about. 
Mr Johnson’s concession on the airport Bill is of only 
academic interest to Mr Eisenhower ; it was simply to cut 
off the last year of a five-year programme in order to bring 
the cost down from $565 million to $465 million. The 
President wants to spend only $200 million over four years, 
arguing that federal aid should be confined to making air- 
ports safer. . But after the disaster at Idlewild this month, 
which cost over 60 lives, cities and towns are not likely to 
look with favour at the tapering off of federal assistance 
at the beginning of the jet age. 


The Treasury Goes Short 


UCH against its will, the Treasury unexpectedly had 
to raise $1.5 billion this week through the sale of 
seven-month tax anticipation certificates. This was to pay 
off holders of $2.1 billion of maturing certificates who 
demanded cash last week instead of accepting new govern- 
ment securities. These had been made particularly 
attractive in the hope of ensuring the success of the big 
refunding operation. In all, it amounted to $14.9 billion 
of maturing securities, of which $9.2 billion were held by 
the public and the rest by the central banking system and 
government trust funds. In exchange the Treasury offered 
a new one-year certificate bearing 33 per cent interest and 
a new 3-year note bearing 4 per cent—both of these higher 
than the going rate on securities of comparable. maturity. 

A demand for cash amounting to 22 per cent on the part 
of the public is second only to the attrition of 30 per cent 
encountered last summer when the bond market collapsed. 
The Treasury had abandoned plans to offer a long- or 
intermediate-term bond ; it sold only $1.4 billion of the 
three-year notes ; and for many even one year was too long. 
Few investors wish to tie their money up for more than 
very short periods when they are convinced that interest 
rates are bound to rise farther as the recovery goes on and 
when they know what heavy refinancing lies ahead for the 
Treasury this year. Others, fearing that the government 
deficit will continue and revive inflation, or anxious for 
quick profits, prefer to put their money into the stock 
market. The banks will buy only very short-term securities. 

One effect of forcing the Treasury to rely on short-term 
financing may be to drive the short-term rate above that 
for long-term money. Another is to make it harder for the 
central bank to control inflation ; and this in turn may make 
investors still more unwilling to buy long-term bonds. So 
far no escape from this circle of misfortune is in sight, but 
it explains why many officials in Washington are “ obsessed ” 
with balancing the Budget. 


Losing the Midas Touch 


AST year the United States, which in 1949 owned 70 
per cent of the free world’s stock of gold, found that 
everything it touched no longer turned to gold. Instead it 
lost—or rather sold—gold worth $2.3 billion, the largest 
figure for any year on record. This contribution to the 
better distribution of the free world’s $39. § billion stock of 
gold does not leave the United States in pressing financial 
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difficulties. Its remaining stock, worth over $20 billion, is 
still $8 billion more than is legally required as a reserve 
against currency and deposits, But some American advocates 
of balancing the Budget have been quick to conclude that 
the loss reflects distrust of the dollar abroad and that this is 
inspired by the prospective deficit of $13 billion in the 
government’s Budget this year. 

The balance of payments offers a more reassiring ex- 


_ planation. During 1958 America’s commercial exports 


were a sixth lower than they had been in 1957, a year 
when they were swollen by abnormal demands for 
petroleum, wheat and 
cotton. The Council 
of Economic Advisers 
ascribes _ three- 
quarters of the fall 
in exports in the first 
half of the year to 
“special circum- 
stances ” affecting 
these three and three 
other groups— 
metals, coal. and 
motor cars. Imports, 
sustained by domestic 
consumer demand, 
fell very little, and 
exports of capital, 
both private and governmental, remained higher than they 
were in 1956, though they fell somewhat below 1957. The 
United States not only did not export its recession, but 
is recovering from it without the rise in exports which was 
so helpful in 1953-54. 

The consequence was that during the first three quarters 
of the year foreign countries increased their holdings of gold 


- and dollars by over $2.2 billion, adjusted for seasonal 


variation, through their transactions with the United States 
—compared with an average annual increase of $1.6 billion 
between 1952 and 1956. The spectacular rise in purchases 
of gold has two explanations. One is that the European 
countries which amassed dollars are traditional buyers of 
gold ; the other is that the return on short-term investments 
was unattractively low in the first part of the year because 
of an easy money policy. Now that it is higher, purchases 
of gold are diminishing. So far from there being any 
“ flight from the dollar,” foreign countries increased their 
holdings of dollar assets by nearly: $1 billion in the twelve 
months ending in September. 


Baghdad in the Suburbs 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


migration to the suburbs, which has been such a 
| feature of American life since the war, faced the city 
shops with a choice. They could try to woo back their 
customers, or they could follow them. Most of the big 
stores have elected to pursue their quarry by means of the 
shopping centre. In effect, this is a little bit of the urban 
shopping district, transplanted to the suburb. 
Whether a shopping centre is simply a “ neighbourh 
one, grouping a handful of Shops to supply perhaps 1,000 
ae ee or a mammoth “regional” development, with 
more than 150 shops, supermarkets, banks, and other 
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enterprises serving a community of half a million, it is a 
modern and extremely functional bazaar made up of 
independently-owned businesses. Along with its variety of 
shops (which is the city’s great attraction) the suburban 
development aims at beauty of design, which the city usually 
lacks. Wide and handsome malls are combined with the 
convenience of “ one-stop” shopping. Most important of 
all, it has room for the motor cars which rule the lives of 
suburban people. There is no shopping centre, big or small, 
that does not have a car park large enough to accommodate 
every customer’s car. The shopping centre may be part of 
a general decentralisation, but’ it effectively centralises the 
commercial affairs of the sprawling suburbs. ‘ 

About 2,700 shopping centres (of which about 1,200 are 
the giant regional ones) exist already, serving about 80 
million people, nearly half the population of the country. 
About 2,000 more are in various stages of planning or con- 
struction ; their growth has been so rapid and so widespread 
that it is hard to keep count. Ten years ago there were only 
75. An editor of Redbook magazine, who is. generally 
accepted as an authority, thinks that the centres sold goods 
worth $50 billion in 1958, and thus accounted for about a 
quarter of the country’s retail sales. 


HESE new markets have their own special character- 
T istics. For example, the suburban population is 
younger, on the whole, than that in the city. Consequently, 
stores in shopping centres display prominently the mater- 
nity garments and the children’s clothes which their city 
cousins tuck away upstairs, A shop in Levittown, Pennsyl- 
vania, has had to ask its home office to stop sending the 
so-called “ stylish stout ” sizes, since all of its matrons are 
slim. Delivery of parcels is no trouble ; suburban house- 
wives take everything home in the car. A chain store in a 
Miami centre has found that the popular 10-pound package 
of garden fertilizer does not fill the bill ; the central buying 
office has had to supply it with 100-pound sacks. 

Most shopping centres have play areas for children and 
many have closed-circuit television cameras keeping an eye 
on them ; their mothers can watch them from receiving sets 
scattered round the centre. At the huge Southdale centre 
in Minneapolis, the children are even provided with a 
full-fledged zoo. Finally, shopping centres keep open much 
longer hours than is usual in the city. About two-thirds of 
the supermarkets, most of which are in shopping centres, 
stay open after six o’clock six or seven nights a week and 
27 per cent are open all day on Sunday. The Lakewood 
centre in California, in area the largest in the country, does 
more than 60 per cent of its business after five in the 
evening. Costly as these late hours are, they bring big 
rewards in terms of sales, 

Trial and error have shown that the construction of a 
shopping centre is a big job requiring careful planning. 
For lack of this, a number of centres are in financial 
difficulties and a couple have gone bankrupt. It is not 
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enough simply to build in a growing suburb, as many of 
the promoters of the earliest centres have discovered. A 
careful survey needs to be made of the habits, incomes and 
shopping tastes of the population and to discover what 
competition already exists. Then the developer (an 
independent estate specialist or a departmental or chain 
store company) decides whether the centre is to be a 
neighbourhood affair, with 10 to 15 shops covering ten acres 
or less and serving a market of 1,000 ; a “ community ” or 
district one, with a branch of the big store, on a 10 to 25 
acre site to serve 5,000 families or more ; or a regional 
centre, covering 35 acres and including several big stores in 
a complex of more than 100 shops and serving at least 
100,000 people. 

The detailed architectural plan must be attractive both 
to the prospective customers and to the prospective shop- 
keepers. The big central stores must be placed so as to 
bring in the crowds and then send them circulating 
throughout the centre. This is because the profitability of 
the whole venture depends very largely on the wellbeing of 
the little shops. The big stores can and do demand 
preferential treatment. While a little shop may have to pay 
rent equal to 15 per cent of its sales, the large ones will 
pay a relatively nominal tribute of 2 or 3 per cent or less, 
and may even demand exclusive rights to sell certain kinds 
of goods in order to protect themselves against what is 
held to be the greater risk. Competition between the shops 
in a centre is kept in mind as a working theory ; in one case 
however, a trader addicted to price-cutting was thrown out 
by the shopkeepers’ association. 


OMETIMES potential sales are overestimated right from 
the start, and many a centre has been abandoned before 
it was off the drawing boards. There is concern today even 
for the well-planned ones, simply because there are so 
many of them. In densely-populated Bergen County, New 
Jersey, a suburb of New York with about 750,000 residents, 
two of the giants rub shoulders. One, Garden State Plaza, 
is run by Allied Stores, the biggest chain of department 
stores ; the other, Bergen Mall, is the showplace of Macy’s, 
whose New York store is probably the biggest in the world. 
Ultimately, each of these centres will sprawl over 1,500,000 
square feet, with parking space for 12,000 cars. It would 
appear to be saturation of the market on a classic scale. 
But both Macy’s and Allied feel that energetic promotion 
will keep their plazas thriving. The former has been serving 
free coffee and pastry to housewives who show up daily 
for “ Breakfast on the Mall.” The latter has scheduled art 
shows. The possibilities are almost boundless. At the 
Hillsdale centre in southern California there are daily 
“ fishing derbies for small fry” in well-stocked trout pools. 
At Mondawmin Mall in Baltimore there are starlight 
symphony concerts. In Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
Houston, Texas, circuses are the attraction. Not long ago 
the Northshore centre in Peabody, Massachusetts, featured 
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a review of the British Grenadiers and Scots Guards, massed 
pipers and all. 

Perhaps the best example of success against high odds is 
suburban Detroit, where so far $82 million has been invested 
in shopping centres, A dozen have gone up outside the 
city, another six are being built and nine more are planned. 
Hudson’s, a big store in Detroit, underwrote two of the 
centres and did $50 million worth of business in each during 
the first year, It now leases space to over 160 shops. What 
is remarkable is that Hudson’s big central store has grown 
too. Part of the explanation may be that the company 
has induced Detroit to add 6,000 municipal parking spaces 
to those in existing car parks and garages, and even has 
the city government thinking about urban renewal schemes 
revolutionary enough to include a shopping mall in the 
centre of the city. 


Middle Road on Civil Rights 


HEN the Senate committee starts work on civil rights 

in about a month’s time, it will have a trio of plans 
before it, supplied by Senator Douglas, Senator Johnson and 
President Eisenhower who, as might be expected, steers a 
middle course between the two Democrats. In the mood 
of hope for conciliation which prevails after. Virginia’s 
abandonment of massive resistance to racial integration in 
education and after the peacefulness with which a few 
token Negroes have been received in its white schools, there 
is a real possibility that some effective legislation on civil 
rights may be passed this year. But its content will depend 
largely on Senator Johnson, for only he has the power to 
prevent the southern filibuster which could keep -any Bill 
from coming to a vote. 


His measure is designed to placate the Southerners for — 


it contains no reference to the school difficulty, although 
he claims that his special community relations service will 
cope with problems arising out of integration fn education. 
Senator Douglas’s plan is guaranteed to provoke a filibuster 
for it empowers the federal authorities to force schemes 
for racial integration on school boards which refuse to make 
their own. He would also have the federal government 
provide technical and financial help for communities which 
wish to open mixed schools. The President wants to do 
the same, provided that the help is requested by the local 
school board. He also wants it to be a federal offence to 
interfere with a court order on school desegregation ; this 
would enable violence such as that at Little Rock to be 
dealt with without the use of troops. But the President 
does not ask, as does Senator Douglas, for power to bring 
lawsuits on behalf of people who are suffering from dis- 
crimination but who dare not start proceedings themselves. 
The Attorney General is understood to have desired these 
powers but to have changed his mind in the light of the 
comforting developments in Virginia. On the school 
question the President has now spoken more directly and 
explicitly than ever before in support of the Supreme Court’s 
decision against segregation. His approach may well appeal 
to some northern Democrats more than either of the schemes 
put forward by members of their own party. 

Both the President and Senator Johnson would extend 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission for two years and 
would give the Department of Justice power to subpcena 
voting records, to make it easier to deal with obstruction 
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of the kind which the commission recently faced in 
Alabama: Finally, both plans would strengthen methods 
of countering the bombing of schools and churches ; there 
was an epidemic of such outrages last year. ° 


Oregon's Hundredth Birthday 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PORTLAND 


ITTLE more than a century ago, the first settlers began 
L to pour into the lush, green land then known as the 
Oregon Country. They cleared away the tall firs to make 
homes in the valley of the Willamette River, on the shores 
of Puget Sound and, to the north, along the Fraser River 
in what was to become British Columbia by international 
treaty. So now is the time for centenary celebrations in the 
Pacific Northwest of America. British Columbia began 
them last year, and in 1961 comes the turn of the State of 
Washington ; but this year belongs to Oregon, which became 
the thirty-third state 
in the Union one 
hundred years ago, on 
February 14, 1859. 

For the past three 
years a_ state-wide 
committee has been 
making preparations 
for a birthday party 
to which all the world 
is asked ; some four 
million persons, more 
than double _ the 
present population of 
the state, are expected 
to accept the invita- 
tion. The celebration 
is to begin this week- 
end with a formal 
reception in the rotunda of the State Capitol in Salem, 
and the Vice President of the United States, Mr Richard 
Nixon, is to head a long list of distinguished guests. 
Once the centennial has been launched in this way, 
virtually every community in Oregon will offer its own 
programme for the entertainment and the enlightenment 
of visitors. They will be able to pan for gold, to send 
mail by pony express, to fish and shoot in areas specially 
restocked with game so that they compare with the 
undespoiled land when the white man first came. And there 
will be modern entertainments ranging from art festivals 
to open-air symphony concerts. 

The Oregon Historical Society and the State Highway 

t are co-operating to complete the marking of 
the state’s historic landmarks for the information of visitors. 
These preparations have been inspired by a Van of History, 
a mobile display of historical relics which has been touring 
Oregon for the past three months, carrying exhibits which 
include petroglyphs carved by Indians in pre-Columbian 
days and the gold-headed sword-cane of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s factor, Dr John McLoughlin, the dour Scotch- 
Canadian who was the Oregon Country’s most distinguished 
citizen in the decades before statehood. 

The practical purpose of a centennial, of course, is to call 
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The Greatest 
| AVIATION ENE 


IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Of the 182 aircraft flying at the 1958 Farnborough Show, no fewer than 129 came from the 
Hawker Siddeley Aviation Division — an indication of the powerful contribution 
Hawker Siddeley is making to Britain’s Air Power. 
It provides the Royal Air Force with its only day interceptor, the Hawker Hunter; 
the only all-weather fighter, the Gloster Javelin ; and its most potent V-bomber, the Avro Vulcan, 
At sea, the Avro Shackleton Mark III, serving with the RAF Coastal Command, 
is probably the most effective maritime reconnaissance aircraft in the world; and the Armstrong 
Whitworth Sea Hawk is in front-line service with the Fleet Air Arm. 
Apart from their contribution to Britain’s Defence, Hawker Siddeley aircraft are helping 
N.A.T.O. and other countries of the Free World with powerful means to defend themselves. 
The Hawker Hunter alone is in service with a dozen different air forces. Latest aircraft 
from the Hawker Siddeley “ stable ” are the Avro Arrow supersonic fighter being produced 
in Canada; and the Argosy freightercoach, first turboprop freighter in the world, 

_ which is about to start its flight trials. Looking to the future, projects include a novel form of 
vertical take-off close support fighter admirably adapted for modern methods of defence. 
Such scope of activity requires vast design, research, development and production facilities. 
Hawker Siddeley has them both at home and overseas, forming the greatest 
aviation enterprise in the Commonwealth. : 








HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION DIVISION 


Pioneer...and World Leader in Aviation 
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Reading from top to bottom: 1. Avro Shackleton submarine hunter. 
2. Armstrong Whitworth Sea Hawk. 3. Hawker Hunter Two-Seater. 
4. Hawker Hunter ground attack/interceptor. 5. Gloster Javelin all- 
weather fighter. 6. Avro Arrow supersonic fighter. 7. Avro Vulcan 
bomber. 8. Armstrong Whitworth Argosy freightercoach. 
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attention to the opportunities offered’ by the state, and for 
this the main effort will be the Centennial Exposition and 
International Trade Fair, which will open in Portland on 
June roth. It will be on a 165-acre tract at the northern 
edge of the town, on the bank of the Columbia River. The 
chief building will put eleven acres under one roof and will 
be surrounded by a number of attractions, including a 
demonstration tree farm and a display of the products of 
the Northwest’s lumber industries, which will include a 
permanent exhibition of modern techniques of building 
in wood. A dramatic feature will be an 80-foot-high “ tower 
of fire,” fed by the natural gas which has recently been 
brought to Oregon from the southwestern regions of the 
United States and from far over the Canadian border. There 
will be an Adventureland, with an authentic Indian village, 
a reconstruction of a community in the time of the explorers 
Lewis and Clark, a frontier town, a ghost town, an -early 
logging camp and a children’s zoo. Stands have been built 
along the bank of the Columbia River, from which spectators 
~ will be able to view water sports and a nightly water pageant 
at the “ aqua centre.” 


' In the trade fair space has already been reserved by over 
twenty foreign governments. The exhibits will feature the 
coming century and will include the first American appear- 
ance of the model prepared by the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission for the Brussels World Fair. Oregon’s 
building industries will show a $75,000 “home of 
tomorrow ” and there is to be an “ international garden of 
tomorrow,” which will cover 50,000 square feet and will 
include rare species, new hybrids and plants from all over 
the world—a suitable exhibit for a state which prides itself 
on the horticultural advantages of its damp, temperate, 
“English ” climate. The garden will include “the world’s 
largest candle,” constructed from bits of candle contributed 
by the school children of Oregon. 

Fifty-three years ago, Oregon was host to the world at 
the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, marking the 
hundredth anniversary of the explorers’ historic overland 
trek to the Pacific Ocean. During the 137 days of that exhi- 
bition, approximately 2,500,000 persons, most of them from 
other states or countries, were admitted. The 1905 Exposi- 
tion is generally credited with sparking the remarkable 
development of Oregon’s industry and population in the 
first half of this century. It is hoped that this year’s will do 
as well for the second half. 


Steel’s False Spring ? 


HE American economy as a whole may not be booming 

but steel output, a basic indicator, has been shooting 
up in recent weeks to levels not reached for nearly two years. 
Partly this is because consumers have let their stocks run 
down so far that even in the sluggish car industry they are 
inadequate for current needs. But mainly it is because 
buyers expect either a steel strike when the present three- 
year contract expires on June 30th or higher prices as the 
result of wage increases. Competition for supplies of 
certain types of steel is already such that four months may 
not give some customers time to build up as large reserves 
_as they would like. Even though this early spring fever 
will almost undoubtedly mean a sharp falling-off in the 
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demand for steel during the summer, the producers welcome 
it. Determined to be tough in their bargaining with the 
union, which is also breathing fire and thunder—pethaps 
only. for Psychological purposes—the employers feel that 
their position will be stronger if their customers are able 
to carry on-without any new supplies of steel for some time. 

Clinging to the banner of the anti-inflation campaign the 
companies insist that they will not grant any wage increases 
that are not justified by higher productivity; the union is 
talking of winning another $1 billion a year. That pro- 


\ 
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ductivity has increased in steel seems clear from the fact 
that employment has not been rising as fast as Output. 
Annual capacity has gone up by 14.3 million tons since the 
end of 1956. The industry now needs to run at only about 
80 per cent of capacity to produce steel in amounts which 
required all-out working only two years ago and the new 
facilities are obviously more economic than the old. _ The 
leading companies are showing satisfactory profits for 1958 
even though they were operating at under 60 per cent of 
capacity during the year ; the Republic Steel Corporation 
had net earnings of nearly $4 a share on an average rate of 
52.5 per cent of capacity. The traditional “ break-even ” 
point has been well above this. 

A possible strike is not the only threat to steel’s bright 
future. The Bethlehem and Youngstown companies have 
decided to drop their proposed merger rather than appeal 
to the Supreme Court against a lower court’s ban on it. 
But the Department of Justice is still concerned about undue 


_ concentration and monopolistic practices in the steel 


industry and is thinking of proceeding against it on several 
fronts. At least these enquiries will cover newer ground 
than will the grand jury which is about to examine once 
again the ramifications of the much-investigated General 
Motors Corporation. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Twenty-Second Amendment to the Constitution, 
which was adopted in 1951 to limit each President to two 
four-year terms, also provides that if the Vice President 
succeeds during the first two years of his predecessor’ $ term, 
lie may stand for the Presidency only once in his own right. 
January 20th marked the end of the first two years of Mr 
Eisenhower’s second term of office and therefore the end 
of a political, if theoretical, disadvantage for the Vice Presi- 
dent. If Mr Nixon should succeed to the White House 
during the next two years, he would still be free to serve 
two further terms. 
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private secretary... 


and I’m waiting for my boss. He’s flying in from Europe— 
by SWISSAIR as usual—so he’s sure to be in a good mood!” 
Yes, men of experience know that precision, personal 
attention and luxury-plus distinguish each Swissair flight. 
Whatever your destination, Swissair offer every week twelve 
flights to the Middle East . . . nine to North America... 
services to South America every Sunday and Thursday ... 
to the Far East every Tuesday and Friday. Luxurious First 
or unrivalled Tourist Class, each flight is swift and smooth 
with weather-radar . . . each meal brings a well-dined, 
well-wined satisfaction. See your Travel Agent. 
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From Oslo to Osaka—wherever there’s 
commerce, there’s a Bank of America 
man-on-the-spot. 

Through a coordinated network of 
overseas branches, affiliates, correspond- 
ents and representatives, our Inter- 
national Banking Organization can give 
first-hand information, first-hand help— 
wherever and whenever you need it. 

If this worldwide banking service 
could speed your overseas business, why 
not get in touch with us about it? 
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The Garden of Loneliness was recently produced with 
success at the Arts Theatre. it is set in the early 
eighteen-nineties, at a country-house near Berlin. 
It gives a striking picture of the Germany of those 
days; and it has as its hero a young man whose 
character and whose problems have remarkable parallels 
with the present day. John Vockerath, a young scientist 
in revolt against the society he lives in, is torn between 
his love for his beautiful, patient and conventional 
wife Kitty, and his comradeship with a remarkable and 
brilliant ‘‘ New Woman”, Anna Mahr. 


Miller says of this play: it is a pathetic comedy; a boy 
works among people for a couple of years, shares their 
troubles, their victories, their hopes, and when it is 
time for him to be on his way he expects some memor- 
able moment, some sign from them that he has touched 
them and been touched by them. They barely note his 
departure. I wrote it, I suppose, in part out of a desire 
to relive a sort of reality where necessity was open and 
bare; I hoped to define for myself the value of hope, 
why it must arise, as well as the heroism of those who 
know, at least, how to endure its absence. 


presented by ananapa TV NETWORK 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Mr Khrushchev’s Middle Way 


HE twenty-first congress of the Soviet communist party, 
"[ wich ended last week, was a personal triumph for Mr 

Khrushchey. His long report on the seven-year plan 
opened the proceedings. The 86 Soviet speakers who fol- 
lowed him during the next eight days, as well as the foreign 
delegates, all paid tribute to his performance. Mr Mikoyan 
described his report as a “symphony of communist con- 
struction.” Others paid their homage to Mr Khrushchev’s 
contribution’ to each sphere of Soviet activity from maize to 
foreign affairs. ‘The first secretary is undeniably the first. 
But now that the Kremlin hall has emptied and the applause 
died down,.Mr Khrushchev’s programme must be closely 
examined if his position and power are to be assessed. 

The empirical Mr Khrushchev dealt largely with facts 
and figures. But he was compelled to venture into theory 
in order to tackle the problem of “transition to com- 
munism.” He argued that this transition cannot be sudden 
and abrupt ; it will be long and gradual. The many reforms 
for which he claims credit are merely designed to speed 
up the pace of Soviet development. By the end of the 
seven-year plan, the Soviet Union should approach American 
levels of production ; by 1970 it is hoped to reach American 
output per head. Yet even this is described as only a 
stage in the lorig march towards a society of plenty. Only 
when this goal is achieved, he argued, will it be possible 
to put into practice the old, attractive slogan: “from each 
according to his capacity, to each according to his needs.” 


It suits Mr Khrushchev and his associates to brand his 
opponents of the “ anti-party group ” as diehards resisting 
every progressive and popular measure. “ His speech, how- 
ever, revealed that he also has to contend with a different 
kind of opposition. The answers he gave were an admission 
of the kind of ideological questions that are being asked, 
particularly by younger men. Why, despite Russia’s econ- 
omic growth, are there still such big differences in earnings 
and in living and social standards ? What is being done to 
bridge the gap between physical ‘and mental labour, and the 
gap between town and country ? Why does not the state 
show more signs of “ withering away”? Having pro- 
claimed that the party must return to “ Leninist principles,” 
Mr Khrushchev can hardly be astonished that the early 
slogans of the revolution are being revived. 


Mr Khrushchev would like to appear as the unquestioned 
leader of the reformers. In practice, he has to fight on 
two fronts. Against Russia’s conservatives his campaign is 
easy as long as his reforms prove successful. He is finding 
it more difficult to curb the zeal of impatient youth. His 
main argument is that the ground is already being prepared 
for some of the desirable long-term objectives. The state, 


he claims, already takes care of some 20 million old-age — 


pensioners and spends large amounts on education and 
social welfare. It will spend still more on kindergartens, 
boarding schools, free meals and so on. The strengthening 
of the Soviet block enables the state to rely less on coercion 
(“ there are no political prisoners ”). Incomes are becoming 





less disparate, thanks to the gradual increase in minimum 
wages. Shorter hours, automation and the reform of 
education should narrow the gulf between labourers and 
white collar workers. When collective farms grow richer 
and more modern, it should be easier to transform them 
into state property. But, for the time being, the emphasis 
must remain on incentives because, without a rapid 
increase in the country’s wealth, the other dreams will not 
come true. be 

His strictures on social experiments unwarranted by 
the state of material progress were aimed not only at the 
internal position, but at the Chinese leadership as well. 
For all the denials, the congress confirmed the existence 
of an ideological rift between Moscow and Peking. But 
at the same time it has shown the basis of the “ agreement 
to disagree” reached between the partners. Last year 
Mr Khrushchev may well have been more worried by the 
Chinese “leap forward” through the method of the com- 
munes than by Jugoslavy experiments with workers’ 
councils. Peking, however, has never even suggested that 
it might move outside the Soviet block. The main accusa- 
tion against Belgrade during the Kremlin debate was that 
Jugoslavia has ‘tried to sit on “a separate chair” between 
the two camps. -Mr Khrushchev. seems to have accepted 
the principle that communist countries can follow their 
“own roads,” suited to their particular conditions. What 
he will not tolerate is any questioning of allegiance to the 
block. This is probably why his definition of inter-party 
relations was endorsed so wholeheartedly by Mr Gomulka. 
The Polish leader is more interested in relative freedom of 
action at home than in quixotic aspirations to independence 
in foreign policy. 

One of Mr Khrushchev’s theoretical statements must 
have appealed to the Chinese. He argued that all the 
countries of the block will reach communism at roughly 
the same time. This must mean that the laggards are 
expected to catch up with the more advanced countries. 
In other words. the Soviet Union, in the van, should help 
the more backward members. The Chinese, at any rate, 
received one immediate benefit from this line of thinking. 
Last Saturday, after the congress had ended, Mr Chou 
En-lai signed an agreement in Moscow providing for addi- 
tional Soviet aid for 78 Chinese investment projects over 
the next eight years; the credits involved amount to 
5,000 million roubles. Was this cheque enough to end 
the ideological dispute between the communist partners ? 

The congress shed comparatively little new light on 
Soviet foreign policy. It merely confirmed Russia’s mood 
of self-confidence combined with its desire for inter- 
national talks. Marshal Malinovsky, the minister of 
defence, described the might of the Soviet forces and 
warned the would-be attackers: “Your arms are too 
short.” Mr Gromyko, the minister of foreign affairs, 


particularly took to task Dr Adenauer, and cautioned 
western statesmen that if no agreement is reached over 
Germany, the Soviet Union “ will explore other ways of 
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solving this problem.” Finally, Mr Khrushchev, in his 
second speech, warned outsiders not to doubt his assurance 
that the Soviet Union now has inter-continental rockets in 
serial production. At the same time, while restating the 
Soviet position on German reunification and nuclear control, 
he expressed his wish to negotiate and threw out an invita- 
tion to President Eisenhower to visit Moscow. 

Mr Khrushchev is always in need of success. Indeed, 
his supporters’ chief argument against the “ anti-party 
group ” was the progress that the country had made since 
the: group’s defeat. This argument could be weakened by, 
say, a bad harvest. The fatter the next seven years are, 
the easier will be Mr Khrushchev’s defence against critics 
of his reforms. But this is not his only problem. 

The treatment of the “ anti-party group” has revealed 
the limitations and extent of “ destalinisation.” Nobody at 
the congress, at least not in open session, dared to defend 
the viewpoint of the opposition or to. question Mr Khrush- 
chev’s premises or performance. On the other hand, the 
recantations of Mr Pervukhin and Mr Saburov were 
matkedly lukewarm and in the end other “culprits ” were 
not dragged before the open congress. When it is pro- 
claimed that there are no longer any political prisoners, and 
that persuasion has replaced coercion, it becomes more diffi- 
cult than in Stalin’s time to eliminate and uproot opposition. 

Success thus brings its own problems. Better fed, better 
educated, feeling more’secure, the Russians are likely to be 
more outspoken about their political rights. This was nota 
congress of young men. Four delegates out of five were 
over forty, that is to say they were fairly advanced in their 
careers at the time of Stalin’s death. The next party con- 
gress, scheduled for 1961, may hear the voice of a younger 
generation call for a freer as well as a better society. 


Cyprus Hears the News 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


HEN a rumour spread through Cyprus on Tuesday 
that the return of Archbishop Makarios was immi- 
nent, bells rang in village churches, flags came out, and 
excited Greeks gathered in Ledra Street discussing the 
phenomenon. When on the following day the fact of the 


Zurich agreement became known, most Cypriots went about . 


their business, no doubt inwardly uplifted, but ostensibly 
unmoved ; some, indeed, were patently suspicious. These 
reactions epitomise both the unpredictable Cypriot charac- 
ter and the confused feeling that the fate of Cyprus has 
become enmeshed in a diplomatic spider’s web of which 
the ordinary man has little comprehension. 

Yet it is possible to detect several distinct, though inter- 
woven, strands of reaction to the Zurich agreement. The 
basic emotion is a human relief that the end of the four 
year nightmare seems in sight. Despite the violence, the 
Cypriots are basically kind and friendly people, most of 
whom have longed for “ the end to the troubles,” in their 
own phrase, more than for anything else. At the same 
time a contrary reaction seemed to come into play—the 
old obsessive distrust about Britain and in particular the 
present government’s intentions. “The British don’t want 
a solution ” has been a pet Greek slogan in the press and 
the pulpit alike for the last four years ; and it is still much 
in evidence. Even at this stage, with all the indications of 
a new relationship between the three governments con- 
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cerned, Greek Cypriots are still uneasy that somewhere 
and somehow “the Tories will cheat them.” 4 
This obsessive distrust (to which Britain itself tras con- 
tributed) could seriously affect the embryonic settlement 
in the coming weeks if certain circumstances arise. If the 
British Government should approve of the Zurich plan in 
principle but recommend delay—on the ground that a too 


‘hasty transition to independence is not in the island’s true 


interests—this would almost inevitably be construed by 
the Cypriots as a British attempt to torpedo the whole 
scheme. They will see deferment as synonymous with 
rejection. Nothing so far has leaked in Cyprus about the 
time-table of the new plan, but if dates are being weighed 
up the British Government would do well to pay some 
belated regard to the Cypriot mentality and susceptibilities. 

A third strand of local reaction to the Zurich agreement 


-is a rational concern about the vagueness (at the moment of 


writing) of what is known of the Greco-Turkish plan on 
certain important points. In particular the Greek Cypriots 
are worried about the fate of the municipalities—a topic 
which has lately assumed ‘giant proportions in coffee shop 
controversy. Only about a week ago it was being freely 
forecast that if the Cyprus government officially approved 
the establishment of separate Turkish municipal councils 
this in. itself would be a signal for a new wave of Eoka 
violence. In the last resort one suspects that Archbishop 
Makarios would not reject the whole scheme merely on the 
score of the municipalities ; but in the island, whatever 
decision is made seems bound to cause a great fuss. 


To Greeks are similarly uneasy about the exact veto 
powers enyisaged for the Turkish minority in the 
national assembly, and about the functions of the two lesser 
assemblies for communal affairs—which, according to some 
reports, are. being carried over from the Macmillan plan. 
These understandable apprehensions may be dispelled when 
the full details are made public ; the present uncertainty 
largely explains why Greek Cypriot reaction to the Zurich 
plan has been.,cautious. Underlying the reserve is a 
suspicious feeling that the whole Cyprus question has 
mysteriously been “ fixed” by the diplomats without the 
Cypriots themselves directly participating. 

On the left wing, the mood of caution is even more pro- 
nounced.. The commitment to.Nato which the new plan 
envisages is a rebuff to left-wing hopes of an independent 
republic with its waggon hitched to the Soviet star. The 
leaders of the left, however, have a fine sense of practical 
politics ; most probably they will not now force an issue 
with Archbishop Makarios over the bases, but will tactically 
bide their time—which almost certainly will come. Their 
ranks include convinced and able men, such as Mr Ziartides 
himself, who have given their allegiance to Marxism largely 
because they have never seen any ideology of comparable 
dynamism in the West. 

On what seems to be the eve of a new phase in Cyprus’s 
turbulent history a shadow is cast by two inescapable factors. 
One is the grim fact that intimidation is as powerful today 
as ever. Violence has too long been glorified and the island 
will pay a heavy price for it in its own political development. 
Archbishop Makarios, whose return seems daily more 
urgent, may-be able to bring Eoka’s activities to an end ; but 
the fact remains that when the first elections are held a great 
many people will still be armed. The other harsh reality 
is that the right has so far shown little awareness of the 
implications of independence and made no attempt to work 
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7 ROA a oe 


Old Father Thames keeps corroding along 


Dear to the hearts of Londoners the Thames has always 
been, but today there is no blinking the fact that, in its 
industrial reaches at least, it is a very dirty stream. So 
dirty that, until recently, Port of London Authority tugs 
needed a bottom repaint every six months to fight off the 
corrosive effect of continuous working in highly polluted 
waters. Then Shell scientists came up with a far better 
answer to the corrosion problem — ‘Epikote’ resins. 
Some of the tugs now protected by paint based on 
“Epikote’ resins have been in service for two years or 
more, with the same paint film still doing a good job 
of work. 

Improved adhesion, toughness, flexibility and resistance 
to chemicals are qualities that make ‘ Epikote’ resin-based 


Little wonder that they are now used on factories and 
bridges, towers and tunnels, ships and piers, and all kinds 
of industrial and domestic equipment, .wherever better 
structural protection or product finishing is wanted. These 
same resins are also used for such diverse jobs as potting 
delicate electrical components and making revolutionary 
low-cost jigs and tools. 

Have you a task for which the special properties of 
‘Epikote’ resins are the answer ? Why not find out ? In 
fact, if you have any problems concerning the use of 
chemicals, industrial or agricultural, Shell may well be 
able to help you. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. 
Marlborough Street, London W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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You raid 









icebox 


















Night. Starvation. Night. Owls hoot, clocks strike, wives snore like cellos. 


Arise, get up, poor fellows! Raid icebox. Burgle refrigerator. 


Stair creaks ... clock tocks ... hinge squeals ... cat screams ...dog groans... 


heart hops ... All lost? Wife’s mellow snore ... Excelsior. 


Refrigerator! No nerves now. Cool as ice. No noise ...no! 





Open, click, shut, click, open, click, shut. Quiet. 


Open: leg of chicken. Shut: sealed, sure, safe sound. Wilmot Breeden. 


Latch handle, ingenious mechanism, all Wilmot Breeden. Open, shut. Effortless. Robust. 
Research. Science. Mathematical principles. Miracle of. Wilmot Breeden. 


Make latches and locks for refrigerators. And. For automobiles and. Make bumpers, handles, 
window-winders. And again. Virtually every British car roads today components Wilmot Breeden. 


Ah. Aha. Ahaha! Sleep, now. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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out a programme. Successive slogans of enosis, self-deter- 
mination and independence have been the be-all and end-all 
of political existence, and now that independence seems in 
sight one suspects that few of them have very clear ideas 
what they will do with it. Yet in their ranks, too, there are 
individual men of high calibre who are capable of statesman- 
ship and could be effective allies of the West. One thing 
clearly is emerging from the crucible; new ideological 
alignments are being subtly formed. The acrimony that has 
accumulated will have to be quickly put aside if an indepen- 
dent Cyprus is not to become a flotsam in an ideological 
whirlpool. Britain, Greece and Turkey, alike, will need to 
give the new country magnanimous support. 


New Faces in Baghdad 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE revolutionary caravan in Iraq lurched sharply to the 

left with a sweeping reconstruction of the cabinet last 
weekend. But the terms “left” and “right” are less 
precise in the Arab world than in Europe ; and it is by no 
means clear towards what sort of left the caravan is now 
heading, nor how fast. Despite official claims that the aim 
of the reshuffle was “ to maintain and consolidate the unity 
of ranks” it seems unlikely that the reconstructed mini 
represents a new angle of repose. Unity has been achieved 
(if at all) by a surgical operation; by the removal of 
ministers representing large slices of Iraqi public opinion. 
To that extent, General Qasim has failed to hold the 
revolutionary movement together, The basis of his new 
government is much narrower than that of its predecessor. 

The immediate cause of the change of government was the 
death sentence passed on Colonel Aref by the People’s 
Court in Baghdad. But for the past few weeks the case 
of Aref has become a symbol of wider issues. There was 
the growing bitterness between Cairo and Baghdad which 
disturbed nationalist opinion in Iraq. There was the sudden 
squal] that blew up between Cairo and Moscow, which may 
have heartened Iraqi communists for a new drive towards 
influence, if not power. With the death sentence on Aref 
came the announcement of a comprehensive economic 
agreement between Iraq and the Soviet Union. There 
seemed some ground for believing that the situation was 
getting out of control and last week six ministers decided 
that, without necessarily challenging the leadership of the 
prime minister, General Qasim, they could no longer accept 
their share of responsibility for his policies. 

Some of the outgoing ministers were members of the 
right-wing Istiqlal party or of the left-wing Baath party. 
Both these parties are anti-communist and both favour 
closer links with the United Arab Republic. To that extent 
the cabinet changes represent a gain for the communists. 
But the allegation that the new government is communist- 
dominated is certainly wrong. The new ministers are either 
National Democrats or independents. In western terms 
National Democrats are socialists in temporary alliance with 
communists. But they are not themselves communists ; 
nor are they opposed in principle to closer links with the 
UAR. Independents are non-party men on whom the prime 
minister—himself a self-proclaimed non-party man—thinks 
he can wholly rely. It is true that the new government 
is supported by the communists, who continue their steady 
organisational activity. Provided they are allowed freedom 
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to Strengthen their positions in the government, in trade 
unions and in professional syndicates they may well be 
content for the moment to keep’ out of the limelight. 

The first words of the new government suggest a wish 
to end the propaganda war with the UAR. The minister 
of guidance suspended a communist newspaper on the 
ground that it had expressed needlessly violent criticism of 
the outgoing ministers. There is some doubt, however, 
whether the suspension was effectively enforced. The 
minister called for “ unity in Iraq and the Arab homeland ” 
and for moderation in press comment on Arab affairs. He 
explicitly held out both India and the UAR as models of 
true neutralism. Too much weight should not be attached 
te the mere utterance of such thoughts (the Arabs have their 
fair share of the human facility for keeping words and 
deeds in separate compartments). But it is an advance, 
however temporary, on the sterile insults of recent weeks. 

The propaganda organs of the United Arab Republic have 
not responded favourably to the tentative peace overtures 
from Baghdad. The immediate reaction of Damascus and 
Cairo newspapers is not encouraging. Despite broad hints 
from Baghdad that the transcript of the People’s Court 
proceedings against Aref would reveal UAR complicity 
in his alleged treasonable activities, nothing of the sort 
has emerged. Indeed, a careful study of the record suggests 
that Aref’s only “crimes” were personal ambition, 
instability and disagreement with the prime minister on 
important points of policy ; and that President Nasser’s only 
known reaction to him (before the martyr’s crown was 
forced on his head) was displeasure at his table manners. 

The suggestion that more changes are in the offing seems 
well founded. The sudden departure of six ministers, and 
the administrative changes that will certainly follow the 
arrival of the new brooms, must strain the already slender 
resources at the prime minister’s disposal. But more 
important than such technical problems are the still 
unanswered political questions that cloud the future of Iraq. 
How long will the communists be prepared to remain 
without direct representation in the government? How 
much further can they press their advantage without 
alarming either the National Democrats or the independents, 
or both? The most important of all perhaps is the 
departure of the Istiqlal and Baath parties into the 
wilderness. Will their old following in the officers’ corps 
go along with the new government without question or 
murmur ? The loyalty of the army to the prime minister 
is being put to its severest test yet. 


Cambodia’s Neutral Stars 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN PHNOM PENH 


T is reliably reported in the beguiling, tree-shaded little 
I capital of Cambodia that a hard-headed western 
ambassador once seriously contemplated adding a local 
astrologer to the embassy staff. He argued, logically 
enough, that all royal astrologers received their basic train- 
ing at the same traditional fount of starry wisdom and that 
he would therefore know at any time what decisive astro- 
logical advice was influencing the dynamic, able and 
all-powerful ruler of Cambodia, young (37) Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. But the ambassador’s brave heart failed him 
when he thought of possible newspaper headlines at home. 
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Lovely to look at and delightful to be seen in, there’s real prestige in driving a 
Renault Dauphine. Good looks, surging power, gay colours, superb performance — they are 
all to be found in this one sparkling package. Let her rip at over 70, let her perform 
miracles at 47 to the gallon, let her glide over roads on her independent suspension and 
you will know that she is the car for you this year, next year and for many 
years to come. Go on, put your foot down and insist on driving a Dauphine. Write 
to us at the address below for the name of your nearest demonstration dealer. 


* 
Price £758 . 17.0 (inc. P.T.) 2-pedal control optional extra. ols 


Fully assembled by Renault Limited, Western Avenue, London, W.3. 
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Ancient customs still persist pleasantly in Cambodia. 
Royal personal air timetables are governed by last-minute 
horoscopes, and agricultural forecasts and plans are shaped 
by the dietetic choice of sacred bulls between priestly 
offerings of corn, wheat, rice or alcohol after a Hinayana 


Buddhist festival (attended, significantly, by three Brahmin - 


priests.) But these picturesque survivals have not impeded 
or distracted Prince Sihanouk in his astute, energetic and 
versatile programme for raising his happy little country’s 
living standards and, while harkening to the old, making the 
best of the two modern worlds—Communism and the West. 
To him, neutralism is the only possible policy for Cam- 
bodia. To him, the South Vietnamese and the North 
Vietnamese (alike) and the Siamese are more dangerous 
forces than the Chinese Communists. He dived into deep 
waters last year when he decided to recognise Peking, and 
thus brought the first official Chinese Communist represent- 
atives, instead of the Chinese Nationalists, into his strategic 
area, bordered by Siam, Laos and South Vietnam—all 
determined on armed resistance to Chinese communism. 


So far, the neutral stars have shone brightly and 
encouragingly on the Prince’s ambivalent endeavours. He is 
reaping aid from a record .variety of rival and opposing 
donors. Theoretically, it will soon be possible for a lucky 
Cambodian pedestrian, who has been knocked down by a 
Polish steam locomotive, travelling to a port constructed 
by the French on a railway line built by the Chinese, to be 
rushed in an East German ambulance, driven by a 
Japanese-trained chauffeur and fuelled by American petrol, 
along a highway built by the Americans, to a modern 
hospital erected by the Russians and staffed by nurses, 
using Czech medical equipment, who have been educated 
under the Colombo Plan. 


HE Prince admits, frankly, that American aid, so far, 
has been “ much more important ” than Chinese aid. 
(American aid. to Cambodia last year: $32.9 million ; 
probably less this year. Overall Chinese commitments: 
$28.3 million.) But the American aid is hedged round with 
customary and unavoidable congressional conditions ; it 
is largely devoted to basic but unpublished needs such as 
army pay and police training ; it seldom seeps down to the 
people in recognisable form, and it is geared to long-range 
plans—reafforestation, rubber plantations and, strangely, 
avocado pears. Now the Chinese, turning speculative eyes 
towards this friendly oasis in the hostile Seato-South 
Vietnam desert, are planning a generous and expedient aid 
offensive, which will be short-ranged, quick and spectacular : 
a railway to the new port from Phnom Penh, simple ditch- 
canal irrigation designed to double rice production by 
June next year, cash handouts, cement and sugar plants, 
a national radio station (personal gift of Chou En-lai), and 
oil, coal and iron surveys. 


It is absurd to suggest that Prince Sihanouk, who 
abdicated as king to rule as prime minister, is pro- 
communist. (His mother, Queen Kossamak, told a western 
diplomat informally: “There have been eighty kings on 
the Cambodian throne ; if the Communists come here, there 
will be no more.”) He was greatly impressed by his 
observations in China, and now, toiling in shorts with 
calloused hands, regularly leads his people in Chinese-style 
mass-labour projects, such as road-building and dam- 
digging. Only he knows his real thoughits as he thanks the 
sycophantic ambassadors and officials of communist 
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embassies for their spontaneous, perspiring contributions to 
these communal i He has rejected an arms 
offer by the Chinese and has said that he is more than 
satisfied with the present arrangement under which the 
Americans pay and the French train his minuscule armed 


He still places his trust in the neutral stars and believes 
sincerely that strict neutralism will continue to protect his 
four million devoted subjects and to ensure a dual flow of 
aid from both the East and the West. There are 
suggestions, probably apocryphal, that palace officials were 
vastly relieved when the capital’s roguish white elephant, in 
one recent week, gored an American and tossed a Czech ; 
it had previously, by evil misfortune, charged, butted and 
beaten up with its single remaining tusk a small bus, laden 
with terrified Chinese entertainers on a cultural visit: the 
later anti-western exuberances, no matter how regrettable, 
at least demonstrated that the holy elephant’s illwill was not 
ideological or even racial. 

Footnote: The US authorities should take note of the 
fact that all Chinese technicians and advisers posted to 
Phnom Penh speak Cambodian. 


Roman Conjuring Trick 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT minority government supported 

in parliament by the Right is the prospect that is taking 
shape here this week. The Liberals will decide on Saturday 
whether to vote for Signor Segni or benevolently abstain. 
The two monarchist parties are inclined to vote for him, and 
the neo-fascist MSI say that they find his economic and 
foreign policies satisfactory. Signor Segni has announced 
that his government will have a strictly orthodox attitude 
towards Nato (with no preconceived ideas about Berlin), 
will put the common market well before a free trade area or 
any similar plan and will fight the effects of recession by 
loosening credit so as to stimulate private enterprise. State 
enterprise will be encouraged to operate in the depressed 
areas and the unemployment problem will be met by a 
programme of public works. A loan will be floated to meet 
the demands of state employees for increased. pay. 


Everything that the confederation of industries could ask 
for is in this list of “ priorities” which Signor Segni claims 
to have chosen “ in view of the present state of the country ” 
from the programme laid down by the Christian Democrat 
party after the general election last May. Last week the 
prime minister designate promised President Gronchi to 
make that programme his own. Today the conservative 
press congratulates him on a programme that it considers 
to be the opposite of Signor Fanfani’s and exults in the 
anticipated discomfiture of the state oil magnate Signor 
Mattei. 

In theory a government supported by the Right should 
have some thirty votes to spare in the Chamber, but it will 
put a severe strain upon the unity of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party which Signor Segni was called in by its leaders 
to preserve. The party’s extreme Left, represented by 
Signor Granelli and two other deputies, have already 
declared themselves “in opposition” though they have 
promised, under pressure, to obey the whip. The Catholic 
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trade union leaders are seriously embarrassed and may not 
be fobbed off with a place or two in the government ; wide- 
spread unrest has been. caused by the labour redundancies 
which are becoming more and more frequent. 

Signor Segni’s main problem, however, is the attitude of 
the 94 Christian Democrat deputies who owe their seats 
and their careers to Signor Fanfani. No one knows as yet 
whether Signor Fanfani has retired from politics, or whether 
he means to come back and stand for leadership at the 
forthcoming party congress. It is estimated that 75 per 
cent of the votes would go to him should he decide to 
move quickly before his followers lose heart. Signor Segni 
will have to watch out for sharp-shooting from this group. 

There is another unknown factor in the situation. How 
will President Gronchi react when Signor Segni presents 
him with a government supported by most, perhaps all, of 
the monarchists'and the MSI? Constitutionally, the presi- 
dent could not object to a government which drew support 
from the Liberals and declared itself orientated toward the 
right ; but this is not the case with Signor Segni, who was 
recommended by his own party as its nominee for a left 
centre government in which its trade union and other pro- 
gressive elements were to be widely represented. The 
president might object that there are inherent contradictions 
between the government’s programme, its composition and 
its parliamentary support. In the last analysis he could 
refuse to sign the decrees appointing each minister. He is 
not likely to go to such lengths, but it is certain that the 
conflict between the president and the Christian Democrat 
leaders is not resolved. Signor Segni may claim that the 
split in the Social Democrat party left him no choice. 

Five of Signor Saragat’s 22 deputies and about a third 
of his party have joined the independent “ Movement of 
United Socialist Initiative” which is preparing to merge 
with the Nenni Socialists. Signor Saragat offered Signor 
Segni his remaining 17 votes on condition that his party 
should join the government as the sole partner of the 
Christian Democrats ; but Signor Segni not unnaturally 
rejected these terms. The present state of confusion is 
grist to the communist mill, but the Socialist party is not 
anxious to find itself thrust into close contact with the 
Communists by the advent of a government which could 
not fail to be the cause of serious labour disputes. It is, 
however, still far from certain that Signor Segni will succeed 
in pulling off this latest feat of Christian Democrat 
trasformismo. 


Bonn and Mr Dulles 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


AST GERMANY’S principal daily, Neues Deutschland, 
E opened on February 4th with the news, spread across 
three columns, that forty British Labour MPs had tabled a 
motion recommending the Government to recognise the 
German Democratic Republic and to support the establish- 
ment of an all-German council with which the former allies 
might negotiate a peace treaty. Two days later the same 
paper led even more spaciously with Mr Khrushchev’s 
reaffirmation before the Soviet party congress of the Soviet 
government’s determination to preserve the communist 
achievements of the German Democratic Republic lock, 
stock, and barrel for ever. The editor cannot have hesitated 
for long before selecting either item for prominent display. 
For the proprietors (the Socialist Unity party), the theme 
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transcends all others in importance. The opportunity to 
exploit it has since been grasped again in the handling 
of the news of the east German premier’s return from 
abroad, with the promise of east German consulates- 
general opening in Cairo and Peking as the cockiest feather 
in his cap. 

What would not Dr Adenauer give for a like instinctive 
certitude within the western camp! Disturbed by specu- 
lation in the western capitals, the canonical Bulletin of the 
federal government’s press and information office, whose 
master is Herr von Eckardt, felt impelled to choose 
Saturday, the day of Mr Dulles’s arrival from Washington, 
London, and Paris, to put and answer the question: “ Why 
is confederation not the way to German unity? * In % 
prominently displayed meditation (printed in italics), the 
warning was given to all who might toy with the palliative 
of a provisional German confederation, that it would prove 
to be a deadly poison for west Germany, Europe, and the 
rest of the free world. 


N? names, no pack-drill. But Washington itself had been 
pressing Bonn for new ideas, and apparently at one 
point had suggested confederation, with appropriate safe- 
guards, as a promising field for the west Germans to culti- 


‘vate. Mr Dulles had announced he was bringing no 


proposals to Europe ; he wanted to hear other people’s views. 
Simultaneously Dr Adenauer had made it known he was not 
intending to put forward any new proposals to Mr Dulles. 
In short, it was clear from the outset that Dr Adenauer 
had not been relieved of any of his old misgivings, and 
was intending to rejustify them, if necessary, against a 
Dulles newly plagued with doubt. It does not seem to 
have been necessary, The official spokesmen afterwards 
indicated warily that there were certainly to be no conces- 
sions to Moscow without proportionate concessions in 
return. But nobody had supposed that there would. What, 
then, does the statement mean ? To Dr Adenauer it means 
no retreat from Berlin, no confederation, and no sacrifice of 
the principle of free elections. To Mr Dulles, presumably, 
it means the same. It has also been indicated, however, that a 
field exists for study and exploration by the western powers. 

The federal government may not be quite as inflexible 
and negative as it looks. There is still ground fo: 
manceuvre ; and in response to the demand, both at home 
and abroad, for a reappraisal of policy, the federal Foreign 
Office has set a team of experts and planners threshing out 
ideas, the best of which are being pieced together in 
Washington to constitute the West’s proposals for a 
European and long-term solution to the German problem. 
The high aim is to produce an alternative programme which 
by its initiative and reasonableness will satisfy Moscow and 
win the sympathy of the rest of the world. 

Understandably, a great deal of secrecy surrounds this 
work at the present stage. The Social Democrats, increas- 
ingly impatient to know more, and disturbed by talk of 
“no concessions,” are threatening to abandon the reserv: 
they have been maintaining over the past few weeks, But 
there is little they can do at the moment other than press 
for a foreign affairs debate in the Bundestag, which they 
hope to achieve in mid-March. Their plan to send party 
representatives to sound opinion in Moscow, Warsaw, 
Prague, and Belgrade—a project welcomed by the govern- 
ment—has so far been frustrated for lack of response ‘0 
the capitals concerned. The public as a whole is resigned 
to. waiting. 
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The scintillating 
BASQUE COAST 
offers the most... 


... the most of most things you want 
on a summer holiday. 

At the sea, bathing and sunbathing on 
magnificent sands, surfboarding, riding, 
golf, tennis, horse racing, casinos, galas. 
Biarritz, resort of royalty, summer rendez- 
vous of fashion. Saint-Jean-de-Luz, gay 
and modern, old and picturesque as well. 
Hossegor, nestling in the pines between 
sea and lagoon. Hendaye, with immense 
sands ideal for children. And a series of 
delicious little seaside resorts.* 

Inland, beautiful scenery by mountain 
and hill, attractive resorts and spas, picturesque 
villages. Pau, with breath-taking views over 
the romantic Pyrenees. Lourdes, world- 
famed place of pilgrimage in a setting of 
natural grandeur. 

Whatever your personal requirements 
for an ideal holiday, this warm corner of 
southern France provides it most generously. 


- LSOZVO SAITAOUV 
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did a first-class job for our canteen! 


There’s more to furnishing a canteen than just installing tables 
and chairs. Planning of space is equally essentia] to its well- 
running. A sound reason for calling in Shepherds, the canteen 
planning experts. Advice is given free and without any obligation 
on your part. For the importance of efficient canteen facilities 
cannot be minimised; more often than not it’s the governing 
factor in the successful relationship between management and 
staff. Remember too, Shepherds range of canteen furniture is 
exceptionally wide and economically varied, manufactured and 
delivered direct on customer’s orders. 
The canteen illustrated below was recently furnished for 
MESSRS. SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY LIMITED 
DOWNSHIRE WAY * BRACKNELL * BERKSHIRE 
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Travel Agents offer inclusive holidays there 
from £ 32.6.0 for a fortnight. Apply to the— 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
178 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
for the ‘Pyrenees’ colour map-folder 
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H.C. SHEPH 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


HERSHAM STATION WORKS + WALTON-ON-THAMES = SURREY 


Factory and Southern Sales Division Telephone : Walton-on-Thames 6261 five lines 
Northern Sales Division 2714 DEANSGATE - MANCHESTER 3 Telephone: Deansgate 7545 
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M. SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


MERCHANT BANKERS 
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Acceptance Credits - Foreign Exchange - Capital Issues 
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SHELL HOUSE, 55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 1501 
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HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 


Manufacturers of Polythene Film 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 








Groundswell 


OLE queues on a cold winter’s day in a recession, 
D even a mild one from which the economy is 
emerging, provide a ticklish statistic for the 
Minister of Labour of any Government with an elec- 
tion not far off to handle. Mr Macleod, who had 
managed to give an indication of what was happening 
to unemployment in December by the 17th of the 
month, could not have done so as early in January ; 
his department’s formal count was not taken until 
January 13th, as against December 8th. Still, his 
political colleagues have been gossiping about “ the bad 
January unemployment figures” for well over a fort- 
night, and vaguely rounded estimates were leaked into 
the press last week. This dribbling out of unpalatable 
news, compared with the prompt announcement of an 
apparently more favourable figure, has only contrived 
to make the January total that the minister announced 
this week, 621,000 unemployed, look rather worse than 
it ix—which is in fact no more than he himself had 
forecast at the beginning of November, and rather better 
than most other people would then have guessed. 
So far as ordinary seasonal influences go, this January 
figure should be about as bad as the minister will have 


THE LATEST READINGS 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
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Ckameaie adjusted) Percentage reporting* 
Output ........ tTehes “B 
Ho Hours worked ....... 12 
Employment .....:... 12 
1957 a Home deliveries...... 26 
ea \ Export deliveries..... 14 
All new orders....... 28 
Export orders ....... 16 
105 |- Order books......... 16 
Stocks of raw materials 18 

Work in progress and 
finished goods ..... 27 
Costs per unit ....... 35 
100 Selling prices ......4. 3 
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FBI SURVEYS OF BUSINESSMEN 


Four months to 
October, 1958 


Up - Same Down 
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to handle this winter: the peak of unemployment 
usually comes in January or February, with little 
between them. Mr Macleod has a fair chance that the 
February figure may be fractionally lower, and we 
should all be unlucky if the March figure does not show 
an improvement. The normal seasonal fall in unem- 
ployment alone—and it would perhaps be optimistic to 
expect much more—should by then begin to take some 
political sting out of the figures. 

To guess that unemployment, seasonal changes apart, 
will not fall much in the next six months is not to dis- 
count the signs of growing activity elsewhere in the 
economy, which are persistent and multiply. Last 


October, according to the barometer of the Federation 


of British Industries, businessmen were more confident 
than, say, economists about an upturn, and they seem 
to have been right ; today they seem slightly more con- 
fident than they were then. But over the four months 
to February a majority of these businessmen have 
reported higher output to back their confidence, and a 
rather higher rate of orders. 

These extra orders have come from home customers. 
Export orders, on balance, seem to have declined. These 
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businessmen have indeed reported to the FBI a con- 
tinued fall in export deliveries during the past four 
months, which gybes a little oddly with official trade 
figures for the fourth quarter of 1958, and those for 
January published this week, which are all higher than 
those for the summer. Who else did the extra exporting ? 


Nor can one gauge from the FBI’s sample (some 900 | 


businessmen, with a 75 per cent response) how far the 
higher demand at home has come from the fillip to 
hire purchase of consumer goods, which from the 
January figures of hire purchase contracts has shown no 
signs of spending its force. The vehicle manufacturers, 
certainly, had better business and greater confidence to 
report than those in other industries ; but the metals 
and engineering group of industries, which lumps 
together everything from refrigerators to steel rails, was 
worse off than the rest. This contrast indeed shows 
itself more clearly in the production figures that the steel 
industry itself has published this week ; in January it 
was operating on the average at about 75 per cent of 
capacity, but the mills producing sheet and tinplate 
were still flat out, while output of heavy steel was as 
depressed as ever. The heavier half of steel demand 


depends upon investment ; also, and particularly at the . 


moment, upon stocks. These came down heavily in the 
fourth quarter of 1958, but not necessarily enough to 
make customers anxious yet about replenishing their 
supplies. 

Public investment, the Chancellor said a week ago, 
is rising perhaps a little faster than his extra allocations 
to the investment programmes of the public depart- 
ments and nationalised industries would have suggested. 
The fairest thing to say about private investment is that 
the indications are rather less pessimistic than they were. 
In the last quarter of 1958 capital expenditure in manu- 
facturing appears to have been lower allowing for price 
changes than 12 months before, but not so much lower 
as it had been in the third quarter. Again, among the 


Shareholders 


HE struggle for British Aluminium was won and 

lost a month ago. Every take-over fight awakens 
the old question of the relation between directors 

and equity shareholders, but no earlier battle was so 
big or so bitter. Never were City houses so openly com- 
mitted and never, by their acts and words, had they 
demonstrated so clearly the need for new thinking about 
the management and ownership of companies. The one 
thing that rankled above all others in the British 
Aluminium fight was that the directors and the City 
houses who supported them automatically assumed by 
a kind of divine right;that needed no proof that the 
shareholders should follow their line without question. 
The mutterings that had been heard a few months 
earlier about the Barclays Bank—United Dominions 
Trust deal (when the former bought 40 per cent of the 
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- manufacturers reporting to the FBI who expeot their 
capital expenditure to change there is still a majority 
expecting it to be less this year than in 1958, but this, 
too, has declined in each of the last three inquiries. 
That seems to fit figures of manufacturers’ investment 
plans collected by the- Board of Trade, which suggest 
that the falling off will not be as severe as was originally 
forecast. And the Government is reckoning upon an 
increase in investment in distribution and commerce 
that should roughly offset the decline in manufacturers’ 
spending. ’ 

The resultant of these mixed intentions about invest- 
ment this year is not yet showing in any substantial 
revival in demand for capital goods. Machinery manu- 
facturers still seem to be working through their. order 
books, with deliveries falling, but not as much as orders. 

_ There are indeed signs of a similar process in the wider 
cross-section of manufacturing covered by the FBI: out- 
put may have been rising more than incoming orders, 
with the consequence that order books are shortening 
while stocks of work in progress and finished goods 
are rising. 

Just about as many of these members of the FBI 
reported that they were operating below capacity as had 
done so four months before ; nor were indications that 
their output had increased matched by reports of taking 
on more workers. These are the main reasons 
why optimism about a continued, though probably 
still mild, improvement in output over the next few 
months carries no corollary assumptions that employ- 
ment need rise or unemployment fall correspondingly. 
Workers have been considerably underemployed in 
many British factories for many months past, if not 
perhaps quite as much as machines have. It might be 
politically embarrassing if British industry manages to 
achieve a significant increase in its output before it 
needs to take on many extra men. But it will be 
economically scandalous if it cannot. 


and Directors 


equity of UDT right over the heads of existing share- 


holders) came to an angry climax. The shareholder ' 


may be supine, indifferent and even stupid in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. British Aluminium tried 
his patience too far, and British company practice ought 
to profit by the experience. 

The nexus between directors and shareholders is 
equivocal in law and tenuous in fact. British Alu- 
minium’s directors came under fire not because any 
question of good faith was involved but because at the 
moment of crisis they could not resolve a quite different 
question: to what or to whom does a board of directors 
owe its duty ? Is it to that legal abstraction called “ the 
company”? Or is it to the general body of share- 
holders ? Does the fact that the latter have hitherto 
accepted what the board did and have taken no special 
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interest in the management of the company mean that 
tacit agreement with what the directors do is a valid 
assumption in all company affairs ? 

This is not the view of some important industrialists 
or of some important shareholders. Lord Chandos, of 
Associated Electrical Industries, has said that “ pro- 
prietors are entitled to be consulted on major trans- 
actions . . . the risks of publicity will have to be run.” 
The Association of Investment Trusts has made known 
this week a statement made by its chairman three 
months ago, long before the British Aluminium fight 
reached its pitch, that “ it is wrong for the board of a 
company to permit any change in the control of the 
company or the nature of its business without referring 
to shareholders.” For these statements there should be 
loud and deserved applause. But who are the proprietors 
of acompany and what are their rights ? 

In theory the ownership of a company rests with those 
who bear the ultimate risk, the ordinary shareholders. 
But the trend of modern company law (in fact since the 
introduction of limited liability on the grand scale a 
century ago) is to distinguish sharply between the com- 
pany and the holders of the equity in it. They have 
certain rights in the company—in particular, a residual 
share in its profits and a residual claim on its 
assets when it is wound up; but the company has a 
separate continuing entity, apart from its members, and 
they can be said to own -it only in a limited special 
sense. The judgment of Lord Evershed in the Short 
Brothers case ten years ago put the point explicitly: 

Shareholders are not, in the eye of the law, part owners 

of the undertaking. The undertaking is something dif- 

ferent from the totality of shareholdings. 
In other words, an ordinary stockholder does not own 
an aliquot part of the company’s assets. He is entitled 
to an aliquot part of the profits that the directors recom- 
mend for distribution (or a lesser sum, though not a 
greater one) and he can, in the last resort, challenge their 
administration of the company by refusing to re-elect 
them or by having their actions officially investigated. 

On this reasoning, directors cannot be accurately 
described as the “trustees ” or the “ agents ” of share- 
holders. That was the clear view of the law long before 
the short Brothers case. In Percival v Wright (1902), a 
director had prior knowledge of an arrangement to sell 
the company’s business at a good price. He purchased 
shares from a member without disclosing this, but it was 
held that he had committed no misrepresentation, and 
the transaction could not be upset. 

In law, the director owes a fiduciary duty not to 
shareholders but to the company and sometimes there 
may be a clash between them. The short-term interests 
of the shareholders—as they see them—may be inimical 
to the long-term interests of the company—as the direc- 
tors see them. They may quite conscientiously form 
views about the direction and development of the com- 
pany that are at odds with the views of a majority of 
shareholders, They are entitled, that is, to act as an 
organ of the company. By so acting in the best interests 
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of the company (or what they honestly believe are those 
best interests) it does not follow that directors are 
necessarily acting in the evident interest of shareholders. 


B. although the law is to this extent clear, does it 
not leave the directors in an impossible position ? 
Can they be expected invariably to divorce their own 
interests from their decisions ? They may think, for 
instance, that a take-over bid is objectionable because 
it will frustrate their intentions about the future of the 
company. They would be superhuman if they were 
always ready to accept it as a protest against the manner 
in which they have conducted the company’s affairs— 
which is largely what it is. How far they can go (legally 
as distinct from practically) in subordinating the in- 
terests of shareholders to those of the company is matter 
for dispute. In his report on the Savoy Hotel affair, 
Mr Milner Holland, QC, recognised that the directors 
behaved in good faith and in keeping with the company’s 
articles of association. But he added: 

Power conferred by the shareholders on directors for 
the purpose of managing the business of the company 
cannot be used for the purpose of depriving those share- 
holders of such control as under the regulations of the 
company they may have over the company’s assets. 

That is an opinion of great authority, but it has never 
been put to the test in the Courts. Nor was the analogous 
case in Scottish Motor Traction ; there an interim in- 


- junction was granted on the ground there was a case to 


be argued, but Mr Clore won the battle and the action 
was never tried. 

In practice, too, it has to be recognised that directors 
are subject to other and often more potent pressures 
than thosé of shareholders. Employees, executives and 
the Government all make their weight felt and no board 
can ignore them, even though on occasion their demands 
may be clearly prejudicial to the interests of share- 
holders. In practice, too, directors become set in 
administrative procedures and ways of decision taking ; 
they acquire habits, even rights, of tenure, and getting 
them out sometimes involves fancy “ compensation for 
loss of office” which soft-hearted shareholders rarely 
refuse. 

The check that prevents directors from securing 
absolute power is the annual general meeting. This 
fawning occasion is usually full of references to “ your 
directors” and “ your company,” but these are not 
words empty of meaning. The shareholders can amend 
the articles of association (so as to take power away from 
the directors) and they can remove the directors (since 
the 1948 Act by a simple majority) and substitute 
others. Here lies their ultimate control. It is given 
through the vote, which indeed is not automatic 
but is a proprietary right established by the articles 
of association of the company and not by statute 
or by common law. In exercising that right of control 
through the vote, the shareholder is not necessarily con- 
cerned with the interests of the company (as a director 
qua director should be) but only with his own interests. 
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How effective is this control ? Its exercise depends 
on the possession of a vote and not all ordinary shares 
carry voting rights. It is perfectly possible and quite 
legal for the owners of the minority of the stock but the 
majority of the votes (as in the Carreras case) to carry 
a resolution (including one transferring control over the 
company’s assets) that may be in their own interests 
without being accountable to the owners of the bulk of 
the company’s capital. Secondly, it depends on willing- 
ness to use the vote. Few shareholders turn up to 
meetings ; those who do rubber-stamp the decisions of 
the directors, allowing them to continue in office or 
accepting their nominations for seats on the board. That 
is the normal case. But power in reserve is only one stage 
removed from power in use. Those with the most con- 
centrated power—the institutional investors—are seen 
to use it only in extreme cases (as one did in the BSA 
argument), but there are many other occasions when 
their influence is consciously felt in board-rooms. It is 
equally true that splits and rows in the board-room do 
not always lead to splits and rows in the general meeting, 
and that a great deal of work and organised pressure is 
required to force criticisms on a board, let alone unseat 
it. The really big rows come only when the board’s 
actions are wrong or gauche beyond doubt. 

It is logical enough for shareholders not to interest 
themselves in the process of management and adminis- 
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tration. That is not their job and they should not usurp 
the constitutional powers of the board by i i 
with it. But they are-interested not only in profits and 
dividends but also in the developing ethos of their com- 
pany. That is why major upheavals usually occur only 
through outside intervention ; only then do shareholders 
become aware that the actions of the board they have 
appointed have not produced the best result. The first 
case in which shareholders band together, first to reject 
a bid, then to dismiss the sitting board as unsatisfactory, 
and finally to appoint a new board to do more for them 
than either the old board or the bidder will be a great 
day in British company history. 

Because most boards are self-perpetuating and most 
shareholders apathetic, it is easy for a board to forget 
that its freedom to go its own sweet way is permissive. 
The ultimate sanction is the vote in the shareholders’ 
hands—or to be realistic in the hands of any block that 
owns between a quarter or a third of the voting stock 
and acts in concert. Directors govern by consent. They 
damage ‘the concept of a property-owning democracy 
every time they disregard their silent supporters, every 
time they deny them information and fail to consult 
their wishes. After the British Aluminium affair, they 
will not offend so often—if only in the interest of their 
own peace and comfort. But they ought also to learn 
the positive lessons that this episode teaches. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








THE BUDGET 


Rising Expenditure 


HE expenditure side of the coming budget has taken 
aT shape this week, with the publication of the annual 
white paper on defence (discussed in detail on page 615) 
and the vote “ on account ” of civil expenditure in 1959-60. 
As the accompanying table shows, the net total estimated 
for supply services as a whole is £4,490 million, which is 
£230 million more than-was estimated for 1958-59 at the 
corresponding time last year and £88 million more than 
the so-called “ revised ” estimate for that year. Neither of 
these comparisons, however, affords a clear indication of the 
extent to which expenditure is likely to rise. The “ revised ” 
estimate for 1958-59 is not a forecast of the year’s actual 
expenditure: the “ revisions” comprise only those supple- 
mentary estimates that it has been necessary to present to 
Parliament, and thus reflect over-spending while taking no 
account of savings under other votes. During the current 
year such savings are believed to have been substantial— 
thanks, in particular, to the rise in the prices received for 
agricultural produce, which has correspondingly reduced 
the Exchequer outgoings for grants and subsidies. Thus, 
the increase in prospective supply expenditure over the 
amount actually spent in 1958-59 is likely to be between 
the two extremes mentioned above—probably about half- 


way between them. The other main constituent of 
“ordinary” expenditure will probably show a reduction 
in 1959-60—both in comparison with the actual and the 
estimated expenditure for 1958-59. This other expenditure, 


£ mn. 


1958-59 1959-60 
Original “Revised’’ Original 
Estimate Estimate Estimate 
Supply Services :— 
ivil Expenditure (excluding Post 
Office but including Revenue 


GPRS). ce a'g.nc pede ch eevisews 2,841 2,954 2,988 
Defence Expenditure, gross........ 1,465 1,465 1,514 
Less receipts from Germany ... 47 17* 12 
Net defence expenditure ...... 1,418 1,448 1,502 
4,259 4,402 490 
Consolidated Fund Services :— - 
EUS BOPVICRS bec 0c iaics nc ccdduce 733 ~ ? 
MEUNEE 0.3 Shh o Raine denned pkies 83 — 
Total Ordinary Expenditure .... 5,076 oat 


* Actual receipts in the current year will be £12 million (as in 1959-60 
also), but the Supplementary Estimate provided for a reduction of only 
£29', million in the receipts originally estimated—on the assumption that 
the remaining £5', million of the shortfall would be covered by counter- 
vailing savings. 
known as the Consolidated Fund Services, the estimates for 
which are not disclosed until budget day, notably includes 
the interest on the national debt. The provision for this 
was sharply raised last April, because of the high level of 
interest rates then ; a smaller provision seems likely for 
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1959-60, principally because of the steep reduction that has 
occurred in the Treasury bill rate. 

“resultant net increase in prospective expenditure 
“ abové’ the line” will not, it should be noted, provide a 
full measure of the reflationary effort that is being imparted 
through: additional Government spending. Much of this 
effort will be reflected in Exchequer advances—for example, 
to the nationalised industries—that are accounted “ below 
the line.” Partly for this reason, but also for much wider 
“ policy ” reasons, the prospective state of the conventional 
budget accounts is this year even less indicative than usual 
of the Chancellor’s room for manceuvre when shaping his 
budget. It is relevant to note, even so, that the out-turn 
of the above-line account in this current year may not fall 
far short of the £364 million surplus for which Mr Amory 
budgeted. That estimated surplus was £59 million less 
than the realised surplus of 1957-58, whereas up to date 
there has been a decline of £70 million. Below the line 
the Chancellor forecast an improvement of £35 million 
(to a net deficit of £600 million) ; up to date there has been 
an improvement of £16 million. 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


A Sigh of Relief 


ITH the research and production bill running at £585.§ 

Million for the coming year, and accounting 
for a third of the defence budget, the defence industries are 
able to breathe freely again. If the white paper has given 
them almost no new orders, at least it has not cut those they 
already have. Most of the new orders mentioned in the 
white paper, for the RAF’s Canberra replacement and its 
new short-range freighter, and for the Navy’s new helicopter 
and guided missiles, have already been announced by the 
services. The exception was the decision to order the 
Britannic freighter front Short Brothers to do the Army’s 
long-range trooping. This was only decided on Tuesday 
and announced by Mr Sandys on Wednesday, and it ends 
a long and hard-fought contest between Shorts, Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Handley Page and Blackburn for one of 
the few remaining contracts that held out the promise of 
government finance to aid the development of what was 
basically a civil aircraft. The Britannic uses the wings of 
the Bristol Britannia and many of its other components, the 
Rolls-Royce Tyne engines of the Vickers Vanguard and a 
fuselage that is entirely of Shorts’ own designing. The 
deciding factor in placing the order with Shorts rather than 
any of the other three was that in the last resort its fuselage, 
the loads it could carry and the size of its doors matched 
up best with the Army’s Argosy freighter, whose function 
it is to take the loads carried by the big freighter and 
deliver them to points where no big aircraft can pene- 
trate, dropping them, if necessary, by parachute. The 
Britannic’s other main function will be the ferrying of the 
70 foot long Bluestreak missiles for test to Woomera. The 
order may relieve unemployment in Northern Ireland, but 
will aggravate it in other aircraft factories. 

The rising production bills both of the Admiralty and of 
the RAF mark the crossover point where aircraft orders are 
being completed and missile- deliveries beginning to get 
under way. The Navy has blown alternately hot and cold 
about the-alternatives of converting existing ships to take 
guided missiles or laying down new guided missile ships ; it 
now appears more disposed to accept conversion than a year 
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or so. ago. The RAF will still be taking delivery of some 
V-bombers during the coming year (though the order for 
Valiants was completed early last summer). But wherever 
this white paper refers to new weapons under development, 
those weapons are all missiles—though some, such as the 
successor to the de Havilland Firestreak, will need an air- 
craft to carry them part of the way to the target. This does 
not necessarily mean that the Ministry of Defence is retreat- 
ing from its earlier decision to end the development of fast 
fighters. It does mean that the English Electric Lightning 
fighter is likely to have a longer service life than anyone 
would have been prepared to forecast for it a year or so ago. 


Plans for Research 


LTHOUGH the white paper does not specifically say so, 
almost all the new missiles will be. designed to take 
nuclear warheads, These are weapons for the kind of hot 
war in which the only chance of bringing down a supersonic 


* nuclear bomber will be to blast it out of the skies with a 


nuclear-tipped anti-aircraft missile. The only indication of 
plans involving weapons designed for non-nuclear wars are 
the white paper’s references to research to provide the army 
with new guns and tracked vehicles. Orders for the type of 
fighting vehicle put into production at the time of Korea, the 
armoured cars, scout cars and light lorries, are coming to an 
end ; light tanks, anti-tank guns, carriers and wireless equip- 
ment are still needed. The white paper now specifically 
promises the Army a bigger cut of research expenditure in 
the form of new designs for weapons and trucks ; the two 
new air freighters, the Argosy and the Britannic, might also 
be said to have been tailored specially for the Army’s 
requirements. 

This extra research and development looks, however, as if 
it is to be squeezed into the same-sized research budget as 
last year’s. At £149 million, the Ministry of Supply’s spend- 
ing is estimated to be only fractionally higher than it will 
have been in 1958-59. The fact that the Ministry of Supply 
is expected to meet the increasing costs of developing the 
Bluestreak missile, several new Mark II missiles, the Light- 
ning fighter, the new Canberra replacement, stand-off 
bombs, nuclear weapons of several varieties, nuclear sub- 
marines, helicopters, military transports, guns, trucks and 
electronics out of the same total expenditure, and have a 
margin in hand to continue pure aerodynamic research to 
aid civil aircraft development suggests that the Chancellor’s 
axe must have fallen on a good many other research projects. 


THE ECONOMY 


Three Cures for Black Spots 


HREE measures for dealing with local unemployment 
were announced in Parliament this week by Mr John 
Rodgers, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
during Tuesday’s labyrinthine debate on Supplementary 
Estimates for National Insurance and Family Allowances. 
The first of these is that tenants in factories in Development 
Areas will receive substantial rent concessions in the future. 
On leases expiring before January 31, 1960—which will be 
renewed at higher rents—the increases will be spread over 
a five-year period, so that the full new rent will not be paid 
until the sixth year ; and successful applicants for vacant 
factories during the next twelve months will receive a flat 
rent abatement of 25 per cent for a period of five years. 
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The second step is that the Government will in future 
consider applications from local authorities in scheduled 
Development Areas for grants toward the clearing of derelict 
sites, with a view to their subsequent industrial use, or to 
improve the amenities of the neighbourhood. Third, the 
Ministry of Supply is withdrawing machine tools from its 
surplus sales during this month and next. 

The last of these steps is admittedly directed at an 
industry rather than an area ; this industry is widely scat- 
tered geographically, including some areas where unemploy- 
ment is not particularly heayy. Machine tools probably 
accounted for about £14 million out of an estimated total 
of about £40 million worth of Government surplus sales 
last year; it ‘seems doubtful. whether withholding this 
amount will bring any substantial benefits to the industry. 
But certainly the offering of surplus machine tools in an 
already depressed second-hand market might adversely 
affect demand for new tools, and-there is no reason why the 
Government should not time its sales so as to interfere as 
little as ‘possible with manufacturers. (Similarly, the 
Ministry of Supply has announced that it will sell a surplus 
of Army boots:on the export market, but not at home.) 


The land-clearance measures must remain something of : 


a mystery for the present. Mr Rodgers stated that the 
Minister of Housing and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
will: shortly inform the local authorities of the conditions 
on which grants will be made ; they will be invited to submit 
schemes, which they must be able to complete by March, 
1960. Free clearing of derelict sites: would—as well as 
making a little work—make them more attractive for subse- 
quent industrial development ; but this may be of little use 
in the.case of areas which are uneconomic anyhow, and the 
provision of “ amenities ”°—a national park was suggested 
by one member—would appear to be less relevant to creating 
future employment in these near black spots. 


Subsidising Employment 


HE proposal to give rent concessions to companies in 

factories in Development Areas seems even more 
doubtful. Since the Report of the Select Committee on 
Estimates in 1955-56 on Development Areas, the Govern- 
ment’s policy has been to charge full rents for factories 
in these areas which reflect current market values, as 
assessed by the district valuer. In the years 1951-56 most 
firms in these factories received a rent rebate beginning 
at 50 per cent, decreasing by ten per cent annually, for the 
first five years of their lease. Although these rebates were. 
not granted on leases signed after 1956 (though some are 
still in effect. on leases signed before then), all firms in 
Development Areas -receive- in addition-a more-or less 
permanent rent subsidy, since there is not—and, on the 
Board of Trade’s word, has never been—any attempt to 
relate rentals to the cost of building a new factory in these 
areas, The Board regards its expenditure in Develop- 
ment Areas as social service, and in ‘fact- probably has no 
exact idea of the amount of effective subsidy which it 
gives its tenants at the present. The Select Committee dis- 
covered that the deficit on Development Area rentals was 
just over £2 millon, against rent receipts of £1.8 million, in 
1954 ; a recent study* has placed the total subsidy actually 
received (compared with the rents which should have been 
charged if it had been intended to cover costs) at between 


* A. J. Odber and P. J. Bowden, “Rent Subsidies in the De- 
velopment Areas,” Journal of Industrial Economics, October, 1958. 
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three and four million pounds in that year. It has probably 
risen since then. 

There are at present 1,100 government factories in De- 
velopment Areas ; 28 of these are now empty, of which 
15 are located in Scotland. Increasing the present subsidy 
by means of either a partial rent holiday or a five-year 
breathing. space may not only add to the present—and 
rather questionable—social expenditure ; it may well not 
work. Furthermore, the high rate of subsidy offered on 
existing factories in certain areas is itself an admission that 
these areas are highly uneconomic locations ; increasing the 
subsidies may distort investment even further. Admittedly, 
it is difficult to mislocate anything seriously on an island 
where one can never be more than 80 milés from the sea. 
But any inducements to make the location of industry more 
illogical ought to be carefully considered. 


RAILWAY FREIGHT 


As the Condor Flies 


Te ae Railways refer to the new “ Condor” express 
freight service—which the London Midland Region 
will operate five nights a week between London and 
Glasgow beginning March 16th—as “a passenger service 
for freight.” This description perhaps does the new train 
less than justice from the point of view of speed ; the 
“ Condor ” will make the 400-mile journey non-stop in ten 
hours, at speeds up to 75 mph. Only container freight will 
be carried ; the charges for shipment will be £16 for a 
container of 300 cubic feet capacity, and £18 for one of 
700 cubic feet (both with a maximum weight of four tons) 
and will include collection and delivery within the Greater 
London and Glasgow areas. Thus goods may be picked 
up at the shipper’s door in the late afternoon and delivered 
early the next morning ; at present the rail journey alone 
takes twelve and a half hours. 

This is not only much faster than shipment by road ; it 
may be cheaper, too. Ordinary freight charges—both rail 
and road—depend to some extent on the nature of the goods 
carried ; but for roughly comparable loads British Road 
Services now charge around £20. Private road hauliers’ 
charges and ordinary rail freight rates vary widely ; but the 
cost to a carrier using his own vehicle (with a “ C ” licence) 
would almost certainly. be higher than that offered 
by. the “railway, if the vehicle had to return empty. 
Whether the charges for the “Condor” are not too low 
is another matter. The twin-diesel train will pull a maxi- 
mum of 27 wagons, each carrying one of each type of con- 
tainer ; the maximum receipts per train will thus be £918. 
But the “Condor ” will operate as a scheduled train, run- 
ning regardless of the traffic available, and in addition to 
the three-freight services now operating between London 
and Glasgow, which—though slower than the “ Condor ”— 
ate probably also cheaper. 

: British’ Railways’ freight receipts continued to feel the 
effects of lower business activity in the four weeks ended 
January 25th. Total freight receipts fell by nearly ten per 
cent, to £24 million, compared to the same period in 1958. 
Passenger receipts during the month increased slightly, as 
did revenue from parcels, but revenues from minerals, coal 
and coke and merchandise and livestock all were lower than 
a year before. Some seasonal decline is usually experienced 
in January by both the railways and road hauliers ; this 
year it has been exaggerated by the recession, which has 
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affected the railways’ heavy traffic somewhat more than it 
has road haulage. Yet another factor may become more 
marked within the next month: retail and wholesale traders, 
hoping for a reduction of purchase tax, may increasingly 
hold back orders until after the Budget. 


BANK CAPITAL 


£4 million for the Midland 


HE Midland Bank, as was to be expected, has got 

quickly off the mark in its approach to the newly freed 
capital market. The Midland is certainly not the only 
bank that wants to increase its capital by an issue for cash, 
but-since it was the only one to have risked (and received) 
a rebuff to a formal application, it evidently had a good 
start.on its competitors in the matter of completing the 
necessary formalities. The bank announced on Thursday 
an offer of 2,019,464 new {1 shares to existing shareholders 


(before allotment to them of the one-in-three scrip issue 


announced last December) at a price of 4os. and in the 
proportion.of one new share for every eight now held.- As 
the shares were quoted at Wednesday’s close at 91s. 6d.— 
‘showing, incidentally, a sharp advance in the week since the 
news of decontrol made an early issue probable—the 
“rights ” to the new issue are worth about §s. 9d. a share. 
The bank had already announced that it expected to pay a 
dividend of 15 per cent for 1959 on the capital as increased 
by the one-in-three scrip issue, or the equivalent of 20 per 
cent, compared with 18 per cent for 1958, on the existing 
capital. It has now announced that the 15 per cent will 
likewise be paid on the shares issued for cash. 

The existing paid-up capital of £16,156,000 will be raised 
by £5,385,000 by the scrip issue and by a further 
{2,020,000 by the cash issue, to £23,560,000. The first of 
these increments will involve, of course, a corresponding 
draft on published reserves, but this is to be made good by 
an equivalent transfer from inner reserves. The cash issue 
will then provide {2,020,000 for share premium account, 
so that after both operations the published reserves will 
have been raised from £16,156,000 to £18,175,000, and 
the aggregate disclosed capital resources, including the 
balance of profit and loss account, will be £42,650,000. 
The upshot will be to increase the ratio of the published 
resources to deposits from around 2} per cent to about 
2} per cent. This is still, of course, a long way below 
the ratios that were customary before the war and postwar 
inflations of bank deposits ; and in spite of the fact that 
the lower ratios have been well established and are obviously 
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acceptable to public opinion, most banks are evidently 
anxious to raise them so far as this is feasible. One point 
in the Midland’s proposal deserves comment. The bank 
will offer approximately 600,000 new {1 shares (identical 
in all respects to the new shares just described) to the staff 
“at a price to be determined by the board.” Is it 
really desirable to allow staff to have privileged access to 
the equity, with the dilution of the existing shareholders’ 
interest that this entails? Surely, if they are not to receive 
shares specially designed for staff holding, they ought to pay 
the same price that any outside investor must do. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Interest Rates and the Pound 


OLLOWING the drop in the Treasury Bill rate last week 

from £3 2s. 1.68d. to £3 os. 0.22d., the lowest point 
for four years, sterling has come under selling pressure. This 
is because European dealers have become exceptionally 
conscious of interest rates and interpreted the cut in the 
Treasury Bill rate as the harbinger of a reduction in Bank 
rate—again belied by “no change” on Thursday. This 
preoccupation with interest differentials has not gone so far 
as to cause actual withdrawal of funds but the customary 
“leads and lags” are at work, postponing commercial 
demands for sterling and accelerating sales of sterling in 
anticipation of what a lower Bank rate might do to the 
exchange value of sterling. 

Against the US dollar sterling ‘has dropped this week to 
$2.80} after hovering around $2.81 a week ago. This 
movement is part of a general improvement in the dollar 
against most Continental currencies, though even now the 
dollar is still at the bottom of the foreign exchange “ league 
table.” At its head by a comfortable lead is the Swiss 
franc followed by the guilder, lira, French franc, Deutsche 
mark and the pound. Bottom but one is the Belgian franc, 
which is still suffering from the effects of the troubles in 
the Congo and heavy sales of Congolese securities by inves- 
tors outside Belgium. 

The French franc holds exceptionally firm against the 
dollar. Immediately after its devaluation the rate at which 
the Bank of France was prepared to sell francs against 
dollars was fixed at 490.60. This was soon moved to 490.50 


. and more recently to 490.40 and at this last figure the 


Bank of France is still reputed to be taking in dollars on 
a fair scale. 

Evidence now coming to light of the extent to which 
the European Monetary Agreement was used in settling 
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Paid up | Ratioto/! Published |Ratioto} 1958 Price, | Price, | Price, 

Deposits} Capital (Deposits|Reserves**|Deposits} Div. {Dec.31,/ Feb. 4, | Feb. 11,| Yield 

( ) £ % | (£°000s) | % | (£°000s) | % x% 1958 || 1959" | 

w 
Barclays ....cseee- 15,858 1-2 16,164 1-2 28,527 1-8 | 21,867 1-4 10-8 | 55/3 | 54/9 | 56/3 4-27¢ 
Lloyds. ....seseees 45,810 1-4 16,418 1-4 27,848 2-1 18,703 1-4 10 45/3 | 45/6 | 47/3 4:23 
Midland ......0+0s 15,159 -t 15,979 1-2 23,560* | 1-5 19,093¢t| 1-2 18 84/9 | 84/9 | 91/6 4:37 
National Provincial 9,479 1-1 12,186.| 1-4 10,513 1-2 3,872 1-6 20 /3 | 90/6 | 93/6 4-48 
Westminster...... 9,320 1-1 11,002 1-3 16,391 1-8 13,204 1-4 12'. | 55/6§| 53/6§ | 55/9§ | 4-48§ 
Martind, <.<concncs 4,315 1-3 5,265 1-6 6,596* | 1-9 6,065 1-8 20 21/3 | 23/6 | 24/10',| 4-02 
Distri@: iio. sce 2,976 1-2 3,894 1-6 3,989 | 1-6 | 4,352 1-7 17 68/9 | 69/1',| 71/4) | 4-76. 


** Includes ba’ 
i.e., the equivalent 
§ On 


ce on P, and L. Account.-.* Includes forthceming scrip and rights issues. ${ On 12 per cent as forecast. + 








On 20 per cent, 


the dividend of 15 per cent forecast for 1959 on capital as increased by the 33'; per cent scrip issue and by the rights issue.- 
the “B"’ shares. +{t{ Includes addition to share premium account as a result of the forthcoming rights issue. 
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intra-European payments for January, confirms the impres- 
sion that the recourse to this mechanism will prove negli- 
gible. Some interim finance was provided between members 
of EMA but in all cases the advances were repaid before 
the end of the month. These facilities were used only by 
the so-called “ peripheral” countries, Iceland, Greece and 
Turkey, which having no foreign exchange markets are 
more likely to use EMA facilities than the other members. 
Some balances were put into the EMA settlement at the end 
of the month. These came from bilateral agreements and 
were also those due from one or other of the peripheral 
countries. 


FRANCE 


* Reforms for the Bourse 


HE National Council. of Credit agreed last week on the 
. expected relaxations in credit policy. Bank rate is cut 
from 44 to 4} per cent and more official finance will be 
available for medium-term credits.. No change, however, 
is made in the general ceilings on rediscounts at the Bank 
of France ; and the fact that Bank rate was cut by only 
4 per cent points to the limited significance of the relaxa- 
tion. A gesture has been made to help industry at a time 
when all the omens point to recession. But the primary 
aim of official policy.is still to achieve external and internal 
confidence in the franc. A good start has been made. The 
gain of gold and foreign exchange in January is described 
by the Bank of France on a “ statistical ” basis (that is, after 
allowing for the lag in the EPU settlement) as over $400 
million ; and there-are reports that the total has now reached 
$450 million, The bulk of that gain represents a recovery of 
the December outflow : the Bank of France is now probing 
the books of the commercial banks to see how far they 
took part in that speculation. The next stage in external 
recovery, to attract foreign investment and encourage 
Frenchmen to part with their foreign securities and their 
gold, will be a longer and more difficult one. The French 
authorities consider that a basic need is to widen the market 
on the Paris Bourse and to spread the habit of investment 
in securities to new sections of the people. 

An initial batch of reforms was announced together with 
the Bank rate decision. Quoted companies in France with 
balance-sheet totals of more than 1 billion francs must now 
inform their shareholders half-yearly of their balance sheets 
and profit and loss accounts; moreover, they must 
now publish details of their investment portfolios. Share- 
holders in banques d'affaires and financial companies will 
have a clearer view of what they are buying. At the same 
time, the authorities have conceded an abatement of the 
tax on profits front security dealings—which in a country 
where share prices have risen year by year with the depre- 
ciation in the value of money has encouraged a freezing 
of existing portfolios. Henceforth, tax will not be levied 
on sales of shares when the proceeds are reinvested in 
plant or equipment, in a subsidiary or in fixed interest 
securities—though the tax liability remains and will take 
effect in the event of sale of these assets or liquidation of 
the company. The investment community would like to 
see this liability abolished outright. Hopes are also placed 
on «reduction in the tax on stock exchange dealings ; and 
“'structural ” reforms on the Bourse are expected in due 
course. As an interim measure, the authorities have banned 
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direct transfers of securities ; the banques d'affaires and 
investment houses hope that brokers will now reduce their 
commissions on transfers where the client has already found 


his customer. 
, 


MARKETS AND ISSUES 


Expectant and Cautious 


Wo influences contend for paramountcy in the stock 
market. The first, a bull factor, is the decline in interest 
rates. Again that was not signalled by a reduction in Bank 
rate this week but the hope that it would be was enough 
to keep gilt edged prices reasonably firm in a quiet market. 
But, there, what will happen to the long end of the market 
if and when sales by the authorities of the 1982-84 stock 
come to an end is seen to be as important as a change in 
Bank rate. And, at the moment, the assumption is that 
the restricting hand of funding in the long dated - stocks 
would not be immediately re-imposed. The other, a bear 
point, is the political uncertainty about Berlin and the 
election. This has restricted business in industrial equities 
and their prices have done little more than mark time. 
This pause in the market is understandable on another 
count: the shortage in the supply of stock that characterised 
the closing months of last year has given way to a flow of 
new issues. On-the equity side, the Midland Bank, Redif- 
fusion and Dalgety are to make sizeable rights issues and 
Dalgety are to offer a debenture as well. In addition, the 
marketing for the first time of the ordinary shares of the 
News of the World is in preparation ; most of those shares 
are tightly held by the Carr and Jackson family interests but, 
following a reorganisation of the ordinary capital, enough 
shares will be released, at a price of not less than 36s. per 
§s. unit, to secure an official quotation. On the fixed interest 
side, the market digested easily the £15 million issue by 
Esso Petroleum of a 53 per cent debenture (1979-83) at 98. 
The issue was heavily oversubscribed and will command a 
premium when dealings begin. There is still the Hawker 
Siddeley convertible debenture issue to come and it will be 
surprising if the authorities do not soon slip a trustee issue 
into the queue. . 


STEEL e 


Flaws in the Pattern? 


EVERAL of the chairmen of Britain’s steel companies have 
recently taken advantage of the fact that their annual 
meetings occur some weeks after their accounts are pub- 
lished to add a little more, at the meeting, to the 
statements they had circulated to shareholders. Most have 
said a little more about the threat of nationalisation, which 
is understandable ; and about the state of trade, which is 
useful. Mr Clive Cookson of Consett said that there had 
not been much improvement in demand for the company’s 
products, but there were signs that Customers were using 
up their stocks and would soon be ordering .steel again. 
Sir Ellis Hunter of Dorman Long could see no sign of 
improvement. Mr A. G. Stewart, of Stewarts and Lloyds, 
said this week that in the last three months of 1958 
demand for pipes from the oil industry was more than 
50 per cent down on the same period of 1958, though orders 
from other customers were rather better. 
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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has 
some practical experience of what it involves. How 
can a man say with certainty ‘‘This is for me’’ until he 
knows what it is all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose 
a career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. 
The Unilever Management Development Scheme allows 
a man to change direction as experience sharpens 
or develops his ambition. In fact, the diversity of 
Unilever demands that a man has breadth of outlook 
rather than a narrow knowledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the 
status of professionals in the art of management, men 
who can move easily from one particular sphere of 
activity to another with complete confidence in their 
ability to succeed in any of the 400 separate companies 
in’ Unilever. In short, they will be professional 
managers. 


The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes 






the man trained in management from the man who 
‘just manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope 
of our organisation enables a man to advance through 
a variety of experience, instead of merely repeating 
one experience several times. 

Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the 
man who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry 
(and they are many) come to the man who is prepared 


to become a ‘professional’ at his job. If Unilever, that 
job is management. 


**Six Men on Business’” is a book which describes how 
the Unilever system of training for management works 
in practice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the 
next step towards a career. You are invited to write 
to the address below for a copy. If you are at a 
University your Appointments Board or Committee 
can provide one. 


Unilever PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC/ 163), UNILEVER LIMITED, LONDON, &.C.4 


UPR 49-0058-73 
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Armstrong Siddeley diesels are used throughout the world for hundreds- 3 i RD LE 
of different jobs. You will find them in Tierra del Fuego and the Belgian 

Congo, in Antarctica and Hong Kong. In ships Armstrong Siddeley 

diesels power stand-by generating sets and the pumps for deckwashing. 

On farms they drive electric light plants, irrigation systems, hydraulic 

pumps and agricultural machinery of all kinds. Armstrong Siddeley 

diesels range from giant marine and loco. engines, to be made under THE 

licence agreement with the famous firm of Maybach, to small stationary 

engines of 10, 20 and 30 horsepower. These are simple to install, economi- 

cal to run, and easily maintained. They are the most adaptable, rugged 


and reliable engines in the world today. 

If it’s a job for a diesel engine, it’s a job for Armstrong Siddeley. Ee ART HH * 
t 

-ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS Coventry, England. ENGINE BUILDERS TO THE WORLD 

Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group. 
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Sir Andrew McCance, chairman of Colvilles, made some 


effective points in reply to critics of the decision that the . 


new strip mill to be built at Ravenscraig should be semi- 
cofitinuous (though he did not address himself to the ques- 
tion whether a strip mill should-be located there at all). He 
made one interesting disclosure; that the project has not 
yet been submitted to the British Iron and Stee] Federation 
and the Iron and Steel Board for their “ consideration and 
approval ” (which in this case will presumably. be taken as 
read). Not the least significant aspect of this arrangement 
between the Government and Colvilles was that it cut right 
across the formal pattern of central co-ordination and 
supervision of. capital investment of which the steel industry 
has long been so proud as a practical and/successful alter- 
native to nationalisation. Neither of the two central bodies 
played any major part in the firm’s bargain with the Cabinet. 
The federation, in particular, has never been as formal. and 
cold in its remarks about any other of its members’ steel 
projects. This followed upon a period in which there had 
been sharp divisions of opinion within the industry about 
the most effective way to oppose nationalisation. Mr Colin 
Hurry’s quiz, which has turned out to achieve more effective 
if more controversial publicity than any advertising 
campaign could, seems to have embarrassed Steel House: 
it may not be the only thing doing so. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


A Satisfactory.Month 


VERSEAS trade last month was satisfactory. Imports 
O and exports remained at the higher levels established 
in the fourth quarter of last year and the visible trade 
deficit, though above the fourth quarter’s average, gives no 
cause for concern. Some further growth in imports is to 
be expected (if it does not come the Government’s refla- 
tionary plans will not have worked), and exports will be 
expected broadly to match that growth. Last month they 
totalled £270 million fob, some £4} million higher than in 
December and within {2 million of the fourth quarter 
average. Imports were exceptionally high in December and 
last month they dropped by £23} million to £328.7 million 
cif, a little above the average for the fourth quarter. With 
re-exports unchanged at {9.3 million the apparent deficit 
fell by £28 million to £49} million, against the fourth 
quarter average of £45 million. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) ; 


Imports Exports Re- Appar- Exportsto 
exports rent. North 

cif fob fob deficit America 
Vear (958 26.5% 312-5 264-3 11-7 36-5 38-3 
1958 Ist quarter 309-4 271-0 13-2 25-2 34-5 
2nd, 300-0 255-8 ii-t 33-1 39-1 
we a 312-5 258-6 11-4 42:5 37-1 
Gai«<~ 328-2 271-8 11-2 45:2 42-6 
October .. 325-4 263-2 11-6 50-5 42-3 
November 312-4 287-7 12-7 12-0 43-1 
December 352-1 265-6 9-3 77-3 42-4 
1959 January* .. 328-7 270-0 9-3 49-4 41-3 


* Provisional. 


Some small changes have been made in the coverage and 
arrangement of the Trade and Navigation Accounts. Trade 
between the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands no 
longer ranks as overseas trade, and trade between the Islands 
and other countries (about £2 million a year each way) will 
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sensibly be included. The British whaling catch, which 
has mysteriously been treated as an import, is also excluded, 
and so is trade in second-hand aircraft, for the good reason 
that accurate figures of this trade cannot be obtained. Trad= 
in second-hand ships and boats similarly defeated the 
customs authorities and was dropped some years ago. Fol- 


‘ lowing the entry into force of the new tariff list the descrip- 


tion and placing of some items in the accounts have been 
changed ; certain mixture yarns and fabrics, for example, 
have been moved from the wool to the man-made fibr: 
division. The total value of trade now excluded amounted 
in 1958 to about £29 million in imports, £363 million in 
exports and £6} million in re-exports, When comparing 
the 1959 trade figures with those of earlier years the Board 
of Trade will as far as possible bring the old figures on tu 


the 1959 basis, and the figures published in the table above 
are so revised. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


On the Brink 


E the Atomic Energy Authority is completing plans 

¥ for the second generation of nuclear power stations in 
this country, the Japanese government is blandly presiding 
over a Dutch auction to decide which of three competing 
British: groups will build the first nuclear power station in 
the Far East. Tenders invited from Associated Electrical 
Industries, English Electric and the General Electric Com- 
pany have all produced bids of about £31 million, with less 
than £250,000 difference between the three. The Japanese 
government is committed to spending no-more than £30 
million on the power station all told, and last week it invited 
representatives of each of the groups to go to Japan with the 


‘sole object of seeing which of them was prepared to knock 


£1 million off its tender. 
The British companies are arguing that the extra costs 
of the special civil engineering work required for Japanese 


-conditions might be slipped under some different head of 


expenditure: how firmly they will hold to this argument in 
the bargaining remains to be seen. Of the three, GEC is 
bidding in association with a Japanese engineering group ; 
the other two are making “ package bids” with the con- 
sortiums formed to build power stations in Britain. The 
AEI consortium, in building its station in Britain, has 
elected to use a much simpler method of construction than 
the other nuclear engineering teams, and this could be 
significant in the Japanese context. It has dispensed with 
the huge Goliath crane, which looks like a bridge on rails 


-and can cost as much as £400,000, and is building each of 


its reactors at the Berkeley site with a pair of 15-ton cranes 
no bigger than are found on many big building sites. The 
group argues that nuclear power stations are likely to be 
built in countries where the -skilled and specialised labour 
needed to erect a Goliath is not available. The soundness 
of the method will be shown when the first of the two 
Berkeley pressure vessels goes on test in a week or so. 

If the Atomic Energy Authority’s plans for substantially 
increasing the operating temperature of these Calder Hall 
type reactors prove successful, it may not be necessary to 
build such huge and cumbersome pressure vessels in future, 
which should reduce the complexity of building nuclesr 
power stations. The prototype of this next generation of 
“advanced gas cooled reactors ” will be built at Windscale, 
but before its design is finally settled, the AEA intends to 
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experiment with different arrangements of fuel and graphite 
in a small “ Hero” reactor to be built alongside the bigger 
prototype. There is no longer any room at Harwell to put 


up these.small ¢xperimental reactors ; they ate being divided . 


between Windscale and the AEA’s new research station 
at -Winfrith Heath, in which OEEC countries are taking a 


direct interest. In spite of the decision not to send thermo-.- 


nuclear research to Winfrith Heath, because it is too far 
from-university laboratories, the new station is expected to 
house. between 2,000 and 3,000 people, twice the number 


originally expected. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Prices Slightly Softer 


LTHOUGH the overall index of retail prices continued to 
A\tise during 1958, it rose more slowly than it had for 
some years ; prices of some goods, in fact, remained virtually 
stable. Throughout the year, selective price-cutting by 
retailers took some of the edge off the general rise, and 
resale price maintenance was increasily frequently ignored. 
These trends appear to have become more marked in the 
_ opening weeks of this year ; in addition, there are indications 
that concealed price-cutting—by trade-ins, hidden discounts, 
and the like—is becoming more widespread. Thus the 
general effect, though perhaps not a discernible one from 


official figures, has been that seasonal increases in some 


items, such as meat and fuel, have been at least partly offset 
by “ bargains ” in other lines. 

Not all the price-cutting has been of the concealed 
variety : Marks and Spencer last week announced price 
reductions of 73 to Io per cent on a wide range of clothing. 
which constitutes about one-fourth of the company’s turn- 
over. These were made possible, the company explained, 
chiefly by lower prices for raw materials, including wool, 
and by increased selling efficiency (although Marks and 
Spencer do not make use of self-service selling in their 
stores, and do not intend to introduce it). This is probably 
the first concrete evidence of lower prices for raw materials 
working their way through to the consumer ; the fall in 
cotton yarn prices following the Restrictive Practices Court’s 
recent decision should also have this effect in the 
future. Possibly another indication of the increasing com- 
petition in retailing was the decision taken this week by 
Woolworth’s to advertise in the newspapers ; no new price 
cuts were announced, however. 

There is some evidence that the traditional January sales 
are lasting rather longer this year than they have in the past ; 
and’ retailers, having once originated “white sales” to 
bolster a seasonally slack period, are now finding that house- 
wives defer an increasing part of their purchases of bedding 
until the sales. Supermarkets continue to lead the way in 


cutting prices of food items, although other shops—includ- . 


ing some co-ops—have also followed suit to some degree. 
Here, too, consumer resistance poses a problem : items once 
offered as “loss leaders” are difficult to sell afterwards at 
their former prices. Thus margins on some items have been 
cut severely : it is reported that in some areas Nescafé 
instant coffee advertised by the manufacturer at 3s. 6d. a tin 
is being sold for as little as 2s, 9d. a tin, producing a profit 
for the retailer of something under 2d. a tin. However, this 
has meant higher mark-ups on other items, with the net 
result that supermarkets’ overall rates of profit have probably 
risen slightly in recent months. 
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UNIT TRUSTS > Aes aed 


‘Trusts in Unison ? 





REWAR attempts to fori a strong and utsited. 

of unit trust managers foundered on disagreemients 
between the managers on how the trusts. should be run. 
Now, after informal discussions between Some of the lead- 
ing groups, there is a good chance that an association will 
be formed, for on Wednesday, the representatives. of the 
managing companies agreed to set up a committee-that will 
consider the creation of a managers’ association. Whether 
or not any association born out of discussions within this 
committee will be strong enough to establish minimum 
standards of conduct remains to be seen. But an asso- 
ciation of unit trusts in which there is some measure of 
agreement would be opportune: it would strengthen the 
movement’s hand in negotiations .with the Government 
and enhance its standing with investors.. 

On the eve of this meeting the managers of “ Scotbits,” 
who are making a block issue of one million units at 
16s. 3d. each, announced a revision of their method of 
appropriating securities into the trust. The aim in the 
future will be to ensure that any profits or losses on the 
purchase of underlying securities (which in the past have 
accrued to the managers’ own account) will accrue to the 
trust itself. The new mechanics of operation suggest that 
while the managers of “ Scotbits ” will be principals in the 
creation of units they will act as agents in security dealings. 


RAW COTTON 


The American Dilemma 


HE United States is the largest producer of raw cotton. 

The crop is well graded, it can be shipped quickly to 
the main importing countries, and export prices can be 
made attractive by drawing subsidies from the richest 
Treasury in the world. Why then does America find it so 
difficult to sell more cotton abroad? This season’s exports 
are expected to be about 33 million bales, compared with 
5-7 million bales last season and a so-called “ traditional ” 
market of about § million bales. The reason is that Ameri- 
can exports are largely determined by the crops in other 
exporting countries. They cannot afford to hold off the 
market, and they undercut the United States, which is left 
in the ignominious role of residual supplier. If the United 
States increases its export subsidy, other countries cut their 
prices further and the United States sells no more. The 
only practicable course is for the United States gradually 
to reduce the export price in the hope of so discouraging 
cotton production abroad that it will eventually be left with 
a larger (but still residual) market. 

Changes in export programmes announced last week by 
the American government take this policy a step further. 
From August Ist, when the new season begins, cotton 
will be exported only by the payment-in-kind system. Ex- 
porters buy cotton in the domestic market and sell it at the 
lower export price, the difference being compensated by a 
claim on the government’s cotton stocks of equivalent value. 
This system has the merit of turning export business back 
into normal trade channels, and has been used for some 
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One of the most advanced cars you can buy to-day! 


with Automatic Transmission 


There’s no mistaking the air of distinction about the Riley Two-Point-Six, the long, 
low build and the whisper-quiet 6 cylinder engine. But you respect it most of all 
when you feel the sparkling acceleration, the wonderful cornering and power- 
assisted brakes. Like its forerunners, the Riley Two-Point-Six is built by enthusi- 
asts for enthusiasts. And what spacious luxury it offers: real leather upholstery, 
polished walnut finish, two-tone styling and many other Riley refinements. The lively Riley One-Point- 


£940 plus £471.78. P.T. Five. This is the compact four 
i : seater Riley with the big perform- 
See and try the Riley Two-Point-Six at your nearest Riley Dealer’s showrooms. quie ih tee cenaing den. 


Available with overdrive or completely automatic transmission as optional extras. £575 plus £288.17s. P.T. 


Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


Every RILEY carries u 
12 MONTHS’ WARRANTY 
and is backed by Europe’s most 
comprehensive service—B.M.O, 
RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: 55/56 Pall Mall,S.W.1 Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Lid., Ozford and 41/46 Piccadilly, W.1 








WANT 
AN 
ANSWER 


ITV EVERY FRIDAY 
6.40 pm 





Friday 13 February 


The Rt. Hon. EARL ATTLEE x.c., o., CH. . 


Labour Prime Minister 1945-51 


Friday 20 February 


The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT HAILSHAM ac. 


Lord President of the Council 
Chairman of the Conservative and Unionist 


Party Organisation 
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Extremes of heat, dust and humidity need 
not affect health or efficiency. Temkon 
air conditioning units make normal living 
possible in some of the worst climates iri 
the world. Outside, the temperature may 
soar, but in Temkon-cooled homes and 
offices there’s an air of comfort—clean, 
dry and temperate. 







Room air conditioner 
1-2 h.p. 


Chilled water or direct 
expansion air handling 
unit 


Drinking water coolers 


Self-contained air-cooled 
condensing units 
4 to 25 h.p. 


Central station installations up to 1,000 tons refrig 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
TEMPERATURE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON RD LONDON SW6 - Phone: RENown 5813 (PBX) * Cables: TEMTUR LONDON 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE U.S.A. 
P.2922 
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time for wheat-and other grains. For cotton it has taken 
second place to the direct sales under which 
the government has invited exporters to bid for its stocks (at 
prices that have been about 6} cents a.lb below the farmers’ 
support price). Direct sales will cease at the end of this 
season, but may be resumed if the expanded payment-in- 
kind system does not fulfil the Department of Agriculture’s 
hopes. 

The subsidy under the payment-in-kind system next 
season will initially be increased from 6} to 8 cents a Ib, 
and may be raised further. As the effective support price 
will drop sharply next season to 31.30 cents a Ib for 
middling-inch staple, cotton for export will cost about 23.30 
cents a lb, which is equivalent to roughly 234 a Ib cif Liver- 
pool. In fact American cotton is obtainable in Liverpool 
now at about this price, because some distressed exporters 
have been forced to meet keen competition from other 
exporting countries. The possibility of.a further increase in 
export subsidy is doubtless intended to scare foreign pro-. 
ducers before they plant the new crops. Unhappily it is 
also scaring buyers of cotton ; thus the prospect is for con- 
tinued lack of confidence in prices, hand-to-mouth buying, 
and continued discount on futures in Liverpool. 


CANADIAN WHEAT 


Impact of the Seaway 


O many grain traders the opening of the St. Lawrence 
seaway this spring seemed to present a welcome oppor- 
tunity to clip the monopolistic wings of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. For wheat that is to be shipped through 
eastern ports the board has up to now based its price on 
Fort William/Port Arthur (on the north-western edge of 
Lake Superior), and then added a fixed charge to cover 
the cost of shipment by lake vessels through the Great 
Lakes to the elevators at St. Lawrence or Atlantic ports. 
Buyers could take delivery only at these ports. With the 
opening of the seaway buyers will want to buy some wheat 
for delivery at Fort William, and charter ocean-going 
vessels to take it direct from the lakehead to European and 
other ports. Fluctuations in ocean freight rates will affect 
the lake shippers’ rates, and make it awkward for the board 
to maintain true parity between its prices at Fort William 
and St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports. Grain traders argued 
that the simple solution was for the board to sell wheat 
through the Winnipeg futures market, as it now sells 
coarse grains, for delivery at Fort William. Buyers could 
then arrange their own freight as they pleased—by ocean- 
going vessels or by lake vessels to the St. Lawrence and 
ocean vessels thereafter—and the Winnipeg futures market 
would be given a fresh lease of life. 

The trade’s brave hopes have been dashed, at least for 
the present. The board is not going to use the futures 
market. It will sell wheat at Fort William for direct ship- 
ment abroad. It will no longer establish a fixed charge 
(formerly 22 cents a bushel) for moving wheat from lake- 
head to St Lawrence or Atlantic ports but will quote daily 
Prices at these ports. All prices will change as freight rates 
change. Its deferred pricing arrangements, which enable 
the buyer to fix his purchase at the ruling price within a 
certain period after shipment,:have been adjusted. The 


‘Period now ranges from 14 days for shipment from Fort 


William to eight days from St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports. 
With a surprising pretension to accuracy the board has esti- 
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mated that the seaway will cut freight costs generally by 54 
cents a bushel, and it is raising its Fort William price by this 
amount to ensure that the farmer gets the benefit of this 
saving. No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat thus becomes 171 
cents a bushel. The board may be wise in taking one step 
at a time. No one can foresee all the changes that the sea- 
way will bring about. As they become’ clearer the board 
may well have to think again about its selling policy. 


RAW WOOL 


A Less Free Market? 


S commodity markets go in the postwar world, the raw 
wool market is relatively free. Sales of wool in 
Argentina and Uruguay are apt to be disrupted by changes 
in government policy, but these countries are relatively 
smal] suppliers. And though the woolgrowers’ organisa- 
tions in South Africa ‘and New Zealand support the market 
by buying in wool at their reserve prices, these prices have 
been set at a modestly low level. So far Australia, the 
largest producing country, has stuck to a free market—and 
is receiving an uncovenanted benefit from the schemes 
operated by its Commonwealth cousins, at their expense. 
But with merino prices having fallen recently to their lowest 
level for nine years, and crossbreds to their lowest level for 
six years, many Australian farmers have begun to question 
the virtues of a free market. Representatives of most of the 
woolgrowers’ organisations now appear to be in favour of 
a reserve price scheme, the major exception being the 
Woolgrowers’ Council, which represents the big growers. 
Enthusiasm for a scheme may diminish if the modest 
recovery in wool prices continues. In the last two weeks 
the average price of merino 64’s, for example, rose by four- 
pence to 77d. a lb. This week, although offerings at the 
Australian auctions are the heaviest of the season, prices 
rose a little higher and then held firm, and the trade is now 
beginning to feel more confident. If the experience of’ 
British wool textile industry is any guide, the recent 
improvement in wool consumption is being maintained. 
In December the rate of consumption, though slightly 
lower than in the previous month, was 15 per cent higher 
than in December 1957, with the worsted side of the 
industry faring best: the rate of consumption in topmaking 


RUBBER TRENDS 


is our new quarterly bulletin for producers, manufacturers or 
dealers concerned with rubber. It gives the results of research, 
not available elsewhere, into the longer term trends affecting 
rubber, including : 


Periodically 
Trends in rubber-using 
Slinetal 


The effect of planting 
programmes 
Further information from : ‘ 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1. WHI 0353 Ext. 7 
or the North American Representatives, 
WARREN S. LOCKWOOD INCORPORATED 
6 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Murray Hill 2-6195 
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was one per cent higher than in November and 19 per 
cent higher than a year ago, whereas woollen consumption 
‘was § per cent lower than in November and 7 per cent 
higher than a year ago. It will be just as well if events in 
the wool market allow Australian growers to weigh more 
calmly the merits of a support scheme. Wool has to com- 
pete with other fibres and a free market has not served 
Australia badly in the past. 


TELEVISION 


Rank Buys a Pipe 


ELAY television, in which subscribers have their pxo- 
gramme “ piped” over a cable circuit from a central 
receiving station, started slowly in Britain ; the first service 
began operations in 1951, but subscribers did not pass 
50,000 until December, 1956. Numbers doubled during 
1957, reaching 108,000 by December, and it seems that 
this rate of growth was maintained in 1958. The end 
of controls on hiring and relay charges last autumn stimu- 
lated demand, and a period of vigorous expansion is 
expected.’ Large capital resources will be needed for this ; 
the Rank Organisation, in a complicated deal, has offered 
to buy half the share capital of Regency Holdings, and will 
lend the company £250,000 if the offer is accepted. The 
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Rank group already owns a share in Viewline (Oxford) Ltd., 
which is about to start operations there; and Regency will 
give them access to Brighton, Hove and Eastbourne. The 
purchase of more small regional companies would be a 
logical method of expansion. : 


For the operator, relay television has the advantage over 
set rental that the receiver costs 25 per cent less, and the 
cost of maintenance is lower. For the consumer, rentals are 
normally about the same, but there is less interference ‘and 
the reception is better, especially where signals ‘are normally 
weak. No aerial is: required, which to the consumer may 
seems dubious benefit where social prestige is concerned. 
One potential advantage is its suitability for subscription 
television systems ; Rediffusion Ltd, the largest company in 
the business, announced in 1955 that their equipment was 
adaptable to subscription systems. Rediffusion is one of 
several firms that make their own equipment ; another 
large company, British Relay Wireless and Television Ltd, 
is associated with Pye Ltd, and Murphy Radio Ltd. 

The capital cost of starting a relay television system is 
naturally greater than beginning to rent out sets, but there 
are much greater savings as subscribers multiply. This 
growth should mean increasing profits ; but the Post Office 
licences are non-exclusive, so expansion will bring more 
competitors in. 





Top Incomes and Estates 


numbers involved, it is impossible to 
draw any hard and fast conclusions 
about the investment habits of million- 
aires, but nearly 75 per cent of these 





7 one hundred and first report of 
the Commissioners of the Inland 
Revenue (Cmd. 628), published re- 
cently, again provides detailed informa- 
tion of earnings and saving habits 
in the top income brackets. During 
1956-57, the latest year for which 
surtax figures are available, the num- 
ber of payers was 296,000, or 30,000 
fewer than in the previous year—but 
that was the result of the concessions 
in the 1957 budget, which released 
45,000 persons in the over £2,000 
income group from paying surtax. 
Forty-five incomes were recorded over 
£100,000, compared with forty-nine in 


1937 -38 


£1000-5000 


WHAT THEY LEFT 


the previous year; this decline in 
numbers, however, was common to all 
the higher income groups, with 38, 
or 3 per cent, fewer persons receiving 
over £25,000. Of the total income of 
surtax payers last year, 61 per cent 
was earned and 39 per cent was invest- 
ment income; in the over £20,000 
class, investment income accounted for 
two-thirds of the total. 

The total capital value of estates 
valued at over £1 million on which 
death duties were paid in 1957-58 was 
£26 million ; this was made up mainly 
of a few large properties valued at over 
£2 million. Because of the small 


1957-58 


£5000-10,000 ~ “= 
VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL ESTATES 


Scale is double that of upper charts 





particular estates were in the form of 
equity holdings and a further 14 per 
cent were in Government securities. 
However, in the previous year industrial 
shares accounted for less than half the 
total and the distribution was not dis- 
similar to prewar experience illustrated 
in the chart. 

The suggestion that investment 
habits have not altered greatly over the 
last twenty years is also borne out at 
the other end of the scale. Making 
some allowance for the changing value 
of property, the chart compares the 
distribution of the smaller estates. A 
somewhat higher proportion of those 
in 1957-58 was held in cash and 
invested in building societies at the 
expense of land, insurance policies and 
equities. These estates, valued at 
£5,000-£10,000, accounted for one- 


sixth of the total gross capital value of , 


£812 million on which duty was paid 
last year. 


WHAT THEY EARN 
Surtax : Classification of Incomes 


| 
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1951 - 1952 1956 - 1957 
Range 

of total | 
income | Number | Income | Number | Income 
£ of assessed of assessed 
persons £ mn. persons | € mn. 
2,000 . . 128,209 310-4 | 127,876 305-7 
3,000 .. 81,945 309-5 | 107,432 386-2 
5,000 . * 39,061 © 261-1 47 367 308: 4 
» 10,000.. 11,320 178-0 13,480 206-4 
50,000 .. 239 21-8 . a. 21-4 
228-2 


Total .. | 260,774 | 1,080-9 | 296,452 | I, 
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STERLING AREA EXPORTS © 


Pointers to Recovery 


HE trade figures of the overseas Sterling countries are 

of no less interest to Britain than its own. These coun- 
tries take about 45 per cent of Britain’s exports. Their 
purchasing power is a function of the quantity of raw 
materials and food that Britain and other industrial coun- 
tries buy from them, and the prices paid. The American 
recession, and the subsequent levelling-off in industrial pro- 
duction in Europe, caused the overseas sterling countries’ 
exports to fall in volume and value, and that, in turn, obliged 
these countries to buy less abroad. With the American 
recovery now nine months old, and with signs of improve- 
ment in Europe, some response in the overseas sterling 
countries’ exports was to be expected. Figures published 
in the Board of Trade Fournal last week point to it. In 
the first nine months of 1958 exports from overseas sterl- 


TRADE OF OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 


Exports to Imports from 
Jan.Sept., Percent jan.—Sept., Per cent 
1958 change on 1958 change on 
Jan. rhe ut, Jan. opt, 
£mn £ mn. 19: 
Sterling area....... 1,394 a ee 1,702 -—6 
Non-Sterling area .. 1,279 —15 1,801 -5 
Dollar area ...:.. 353 —10 491 -5 
OEEC area ...... 446 14 566 —5 
Other countries .. 482 —I8 744 —5 


EXPORTS FROM OVERSEAS STERLING COUNTRIES 
January to September, 1958 values in £ million ; Percentage change on 
January to September, 1957 in italics 


Australia... 420 —29 Rhodesia & Nyasaland II! —10 
india... icvecs 320 —I4 ee are 99 —!/ 
Malaya ..... 309 -Ii East Africa ..c.cccccs 92 +3 
South Africa 245 —14 a er Oe 90 —4 
New Zealand 201 -9 ban UOT TORT Oe 78 -tll 
Hongkong 133 —6 GND oi veces 606beus 73 +14 


ing countries totalled £2,673 million, 12 per cent less than 
in the same period of 1957. In the third quarter alone the 
rate of decline slackened to about 10 per cent, and in the 
fourth quarter “the trend appears to have improved con- 
siderably.” Export prices in the first half of the year were 
about 11 per cent lower than a year earlier, and changed 
little in the third quarter. Market prices, which have a 
delayed effect on the value of recorded exports, “ probably 
turned upwards in the fourth quarter.” But it is unlikely 
that they rose very far. Taking The Economist indicator 
as a guide, commodity prices rose by 6 per cent between 
the beginning of October and late November ; the indicator 
has since slipped back and is now only about 24 per cent 
above the October trough. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Jonathan Guinness has withdrawn his proposal for 
a Board of Trade inquiry into the affairs of the Granada 
Group following the revision of the plan for the issue of 
deferred shares. 


* * * 


Shell Chemical Company have announced that they will 
build a large-scale polyolefin plant at the Partington works 
of their subsidiary, Petrochemicals, Ltd, near Manchester. 
The new plant, which is expected to be in production in 
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1961, will have an initial output of 30,000 tons a year of 
polyethylenes and polypropylenes, including high-density 
polyethylene manufactured by the Ziegler process, for which 
Shell Chemicals hold an exclusive licence in Britain. Total 
capacity of the plant is expected to reach 45,000-50,000 
tons a year, of all materials. 


* * * 


The directors of Gillett Brothers, the discount house, 
have recommended an increase in the total ordinary divi- 
dend for the year to January 31st from 11} per cent to 
12} per cent. After a transfer to contingencies resc.ve, 
the disclosed profit was £203,344, against {£85,777 in 
1957-58, after charging certain realised losses to invest- 
ment reserve. 


* * * 


The directors of “ Shell” Transport have proposed that 
the rate of dividend on the first preference stock should 
be increased from 5 to 54 per cent in return for the loss 
of the right of holders of the stock to authorise the issue 
of loan stock by the company. There are no present plans 
for any issue of loan capital. 


* * * 


The directors of Camp Bird have suggested that the 
Board of Trade should inquire into the company’s affairs. . 
A few days before, a group of shareholders had presented 
a requisition for an extraordinary meeting to consider the 
setting up of a shareholders’ committee. 


* * 7 


Planned industrial building fell in the fourth quarter of 
1958; Industrial Development certificates were issued 
during the quarter for a total of 11.2 million square feet, 
compared with 12.3 million square feet in the third quarter 
and 13.8 million square feet in the fourth quarter of 1957. 
Industrial building schemes approved during the year 
totalled 46.1 million square feet, against 63.6 million the 
year before ; this was the lowest figure for any year since 
1953. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 634 and 635 on 
Imperial Tobacco Roan Antelope Wagon Finance 


Rediffusion Mufulira Liebig’s 
Radio Rentals Chibuluma Inveresk Paper 
British Home Stores ‘“‘Chartered’’ Jaguar Cars 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 636 and 637 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE- 
The week’s movements reported on page 635 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 638 








COMPANY MEETINGS 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 
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NATIONALISATION: THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF FREE ENTERPRISE 
STEEL INDUSTRY’S ACHIEVEMENTS: NO CASE FOR STATE-OWNERSHIP 
BALD FACTS REFUTE ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR 
NATIONALISATION—* NO WARM COAT TO PROTECT WORKER AGAINST 


ECONOMIC CHILL WINDS ” 


MR A. G. STEWART ON “« WILLING SERVANTS OF THE STATE” 


The Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds Limited was held on 
Tuesday, February 10, 1959, in the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, 30 George Square, Glasgow. 


The Chairman, Mr A. G. Stewart, pre- 
sided and said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me much 
pleasure to address this, the Sixty-ninth 
Annual General Meeting of the Company. As 
in the past, I assume you will take the 
Notice of the Meeting as read, and I will, 
therefore, ask the Secretary to read the 
Auditors’ Report. 


After the Auditors’ Report had been read 
the Chairman continued: 


A copy of the Directors’ Report was con- 
tained in the copy of the Accounts circulated 
to each shareholder on January 15th. My 
Statement was also included with the 
Accounts. I assume you will take all these 
as read. 


e 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


The Statement with the Accounts nowa- 
days virtually~takes the place of a Speech. 
You will, however, expect. me to give you 
some information as to how the trading and 
earnings position has developed. since~ that 
Statement was prepared in December last. 


So far as the trading position is concerned, 
despatches of steel tubes and pipes, to other 
than the Oil Industry, in the first quarter of 
the current Financial Year were slightly 
higher than those for the corresponding 
quarter of the previous Financial Year, but 
despatches to the Oil Industry showed a sub- 
stantial decline of rather over 50 per cent. 


Despatches of Stanton products were also 
somewhat lower than in the first quarter of 
the Financial Year 1958. 


Unfortunately, demand from the Oil In- 
dustry still shows no immediate indications 
of revival from the present very low level 
and it would be wise, therefore, to anticipate 
that overall earnings during this year will be 
below those of 1958. 


I would like, however, to repeat what I 
said in my Statement which was circulated 
to shareholders, that in the long run your 
Directors are satisfied that the capacity which 
we have created, and are still in the process 
of creating, will be fully required. 


I am now going to propose the resolution 
to adopt the Report and Accounts. If you 
have any questions arising out of the 
Accounts, would you ask these immediately 
after the resolution has been proposed and 
seconded. I mentioned in my Statement 
that I proposed to deal with the subject of 
nationalisation fully in my address at the 
Annual General Meeting. This I shall do 
at the end of the ordinary business of this 
Meeting. I suggest, therefore, that any 
questions you have on this subject might well 
be raised at that stage in the proceedings. 


The Report and Accounts having been 


adopted, the dividend and the usual resolu- 
tions approved, the Chairman continued : 


NATIONALISATION 


I now turn to the subject of nationalisation. 


Last year you gave usa go-ahead signal 
to fight the threat of nationalisation. The 
resolution confirming the power of the Board 
to take such steps as they cofsidered neces- 
sary, and approving the Board’s actions in so 
doing, was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

You have seen, and heard, for yourselves 
evidence of our activities. We have advertised 
in the national and provincial press and shall 
continue to do so. We have published book- 
lets and procured their wide distribution. 


Our illustrated booklet, “20 Questioners,” 
though intended primarily for circulation 
within the Company, has had a good recep- 
tion and has provoked wide discussion and 
comment. It answers many of the questions 
which people have been asking about the 
nationalisation of steel. 


We have shown the achievements of our 
Company under free enterprise, provided 
facts and general information about ourselves 
and our Industry, and have challenged the 
advocates of nationalisation to show that their 
system could have achieved more. 


One reason given for nationalising the 
Industry is that it is inefficient ; another is 
that it has not expanded quickly enough. The 
first has been contradicted by a prominent 
Socialist MP speaking in this City of Glasgow 
almost exactly a year ago. He said: No-one 
is making a case for the public ownership 
(of steel) on the basis that it is an inefficient 
industry. We have never said that. 


The second argument is completely refuted 
by bald figures. Steel production has con- 
sistently exceeded the official targets set by 
Government or the Iron and Steel Board. 
Today, as everyone knows, there is spare 
capacity. The Industry has, in fact, increased 
its capacity by over two-thirds since the end 
of the war, and has planned to increase it 
further within the next five years by another 
5 million tons per annum. This will mean 
an expansion since the end of the war of 
more than 100 per cent. 


OVERWHELMING CASE AGAINST 
STATE-OWNERSHIP 


There has been no effective answer to our 
arguments, and no evidence whatever has 
been produced to show that the record would 
have been better if the Industry had been 
state-owned. Nor is that surprising: there is 
no case for state-ownership: there is an over- 
whelming case against it. This is becoming 
increasingly appreciated. During the past 
year there has been growing criticism not only 
of the steel nationalisation proposal but of the 
whole futile theory and sorry practice of 
state-ownership. 


The belief has been held, in some quarters, 


that state-ownership is a safeguard against 
unemployment, but recent events have’ un- 
fortunately shown that it provides no warm 


coat to protect the worker against economic 
chill winds. 


_ It_is absurd to suppose that the Industry 
itself can create the demand for its products. 
This can only come about when national and 
world economic conditions permit, stimulated 
so far as possible by Government action. 


There are positive reasons why nationalisa- 
tion is not only no benefit but is, in fact, 
dangerously harmful. It is already difficult 
to run efficiently large organisations of any 
kind. And steel firms are large: they have 
to be. If the Industry is nationalised, control 
will be in the hands of men who know 
nothing of steel making, marketing, or usage. 
Their duty will be to control. All major 
decisions and many smaller ones will be 
delayed. 


BANEFUL EFFECTS 


The Industry is already supervised in the 
interests of the nation and the steel-users ; 
detailed control by men without experience 
would be fatal. The result would be frustra- 
tion and slackness all down the line. There 
would be disruption of relations between 
management and men, and a feeling of hope- 
less resignation among the staff. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate these baneful effects. 
They are inevitable, not just vague possibili- 
ties. 

We know, too, that many of our customers, 
both at home and. abroad, are greatly 
perturbed at the prospect of state-ownership 
of steel. Many of them are asking themselves 
how they would like to deal with a state 
department, instead of with an individual film 
or its representatives. 


Customers over the years come to rely on 
the integrity of individual firms and the men 
in them, whom they have known over a long 


period. It is a cherished Company tradition, 
which state-ownership would inevitably 
swamp. 


It must never be forgotten that industry 
depends as much on the faith of those who 
buy as on the skill of those who make, and 
that the prosperity of this country is depen- 
dent on its export trade. So far as our 


_ customers at home are concerned, sadly 


enough, they would have no option but to 
deal with a state-controlled steel industry. 
Overseas buyers, on the other hand, cannot 
be compelled to buy steel from Britain. They 
may prefer, when the time comes, to buy 
from a free enterprise industry elsewhere. 


“OUR DUTY TO DEFEND OURSELVES” 


We have emphasised from the beginning 
that. we do not wish to take part in politics. 
The threat of nationalisation, however, 1s 4 
matter of concern to the shareholders, to the 
Industry, to the nation and to our employees. 
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S> long as the threat hangs over us it is our 
duty to defend ourselves. . 

Our quarrel with the Labour Party is con- 
fined to this one issue. Many of us have said 
in the past few years that we hoped that wiser 
counsels might still prevail, but there is, un- 
fortunately, little sign of a change of attitude 
on the part of the advocates of state-owner- 
ship. 

It is a matter for concern that apathy is 
being shown by some other industries in 
making their views known on the threats of 
further nationalisation of many sections of 
industry. The damage which would be 
suffered by these industries would be as grave 
as it would be to the Steel Industry. Those 
who hang back, thinking, perhaps: Let the 
other fellow carry on the struggle, are delud- 
ing themselves. If Steel goes under the grip 
of the State, I believe that it would be the 
beginning of the end of Free Enterprise in 
this Country. Many industries would find 
their supplies controlled and their destinies 
ruled by officials. Whether it be pots and 
pans, bicycles or bull-dozers, it would soon 
be officials who would say who could make 
what and how many they might be permitted 
to produce. When you take account, too, of 
the proposals for “ backdoor nationalisation ” 
by the acquisition of shares, it is not difficult 
to see how Free Enterprise, through which 
this country has grown to its present pros- 
perity, would be stifled and suppressed. 

Surely we must all do everything we can 
to seek to ensure that we do not all become 
slaves of the State, but that we remain willing 
servants of the State. (Applause.) 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and the Board for 
their conduct of the Company’s affairs during 
the past twelve months, and with a full 
endorsement by the shareholders present of 
the Board’s actions in fighting the threat of 
nationalisation. 





HUDSON’S BAY OIL 
AND GAS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The following announcement is made 
by Mr R. C. Brown, President of 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company 
Limited : 

Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company 
Limited and its Subsidiaries had an 
estimated net operating income of 
$1,316,000 or 7 cents per share for 1958. 
Net operating income for 1957 was 
$3,073,000 or 17 cents per share. 


Today’s announcement stated that 
quoted earnings figures are after charges 
for depreciation and depletion of 
$5,616,000 in 1958 and $5,340,000 in 
1957. Non-recurring gains raised net 
income to $3,788,000 for 1958 and to 
$7,815,000 for the previous year. 


Mr R. C. Brown, president, said that 
the Company’s 1958 output of crude oil 
was 20,100 barrels daily 9.7 per cent 
below the 1957 mark. Crude oil production 
by the entire petroleum industry in 
Western Canada declined 9.1 per cent in 
1958 but in Alberta where most of the 
Company’s production is located the 
decline was 17.7 per cent. 


Although the Company’s sales of 
natural gas increased to 45 million cubic 
feet daily at year end resulting from the 
completion of the TransCanada Gas Pipe 
Line it still has large shut-in natural gas 
reserves. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 


NEW SALES RECORD 


The annual meeting of F. W. 
Woolworth & >» Ltd., will be held on 
March 6th in London. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment of the chairman, Mr R. J. Berridge, 
= with the report and accounts for 


Trade was anything but encouraging 
during the early months of last year, but the 
better economic clifnate in the autumn 
brought about a very welcome improvement. 


1958 provides an excellent illustration of 
how misleading a half-year’s statement of 
profits would have been to investors in your 
Company; as at that time profits barely 
showed an increase. Conversely a good first 
six months could be equally misleading if 
it were followed by ‘less satisfactory results 
during July to December, bearing in mind 
that the latter part of the year, particularly 
the month of December, contributes so 
substantially to the profits of the year. 


Companies engaged in the retail trade have 
not the same means of guidance as have 
industrial concerns, who from their order 
books have some indication at the half-way 
stage as to what the situation is likely to be 
during the latter half of each financial year 
and are therefore in a better position to issue 
half-yearly statements with appropriate 
qualifications. 

The increase in turnover was greater during 
last year than for 1957, so that a new high 
record of sales was achieved. I commented 
last year that there seemed to be no -likeli- 
hood of any change in the pattern of expenses 
increasing at a greater rate than turnover— 
particularly wages and salaries. This proved 
to be your Company’s experience in 1958. 


STORE EXPANSION 


The building progress during 1958 resulted 
in the total number of stores in the British 
Isles being raised to 1,012. Many letters and 
comments of a most complimentary nature 
have been received, expressing the satisfaction 
that the new, extended and modernised 
stores have given to members of the public. 
These modern stores emphasise that -in so 
many others the same high standards have 
yet to be achieved. I assure stockholders 
whose neighbouring stores are still of pre- 
war vintage that the Company’s development 
programme is proceeding with all speed but 
that it will be some years yet before every 
store needing this attention has been brought 
up to date. 


Self-service stores increased during the 
year from 46 to 56, either in entirely new 
areas or after conversion from conventional 
service. I am glad to say that last year’s 
experience of this mode of selling is more 
assuring. 

The three stores in operation in the West 
Indies Federation at June 30, 1958, con- 
tributed a total profit of £136,538 before 
taxation, compared with £97,794 for the 
previous year. This is excellent progress. 

Since then three new stores have been 
opened in the West Indies, at Crossroads, 
Kingston, Jamaica; at Montego Bay, 
Jamaica ; and San Fernando, Trinidad ; so 
that the Company now has a total of six 
stores functioning in the West Indies Federa- 
tion. Initial experience in the three new 
stores is satisfactory. 

At Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, the 
building has now been completed and present 
indications are that the store will open for 
business duririg March this year. 


SUPPLIERS OF THE GOODS ON THE 
COUNTERS 


_ The following table shows the very con- 
siderable periods during which many of our 
regular suppliers have been associated with 
the Company, and demonstrates how well 
your Company has been j 
suppliers 


Number of Period of 

Suppliers Association 
113 40/50 years 
292 30/40 years 
494 20/30 years 
360 10/20 years 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS AND 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Excluding the income from Rents Charged 
to Stores’ Trading Accounts, which as 
advised last year is now shown as a separate 
item in order to give a more realistic trading 
profit, this trading profit proper for 1958 
amounted to £23,586,872 compared with 
£21,906,164. The increase of £1,680,708 or 
7.67 per cent is considered very satisfactory. 


Net profit before taxation amounted to 
£25,597,085 compared with £24,071,753 for 
1957, an increase of £1,525,332 or 6.34 per 
cent. Income Tax, Profits Tax and Overseas 
Taxation on profits for 1958 are estimated at 
£13,561,840 compared with £12,838,552 for 
1957, an increase of £723,288. 

The resulting net profit after taxation for 
1958 is £12,035,245 compared with 
£11,233,201 for 1957, or 47.02 per cent of 
net profit before taxation, so that the Govern- 
ment still claims the lion’s share of 52.98 per 
cent of net profit before taxation. The pro- 
posed appropriation to General Reserve is 
again £2 million. 

Final dividend proposed on Ordinary 
Stock at Is. 4d. per unit, plus 8d. per unit 
interim dividend paid in August last, repeats 
the total distribution of 2s. per unit on the 
Ordinary capital for 1957. 


However, as already announced, it is the 
intention of the Board to mark the Com- 
pany’s Golden Jubilee, which falls on July 
23, 1959, by declaring a special cash bonus 
of 4d. per 5s. unit of Ordinary Stock (less 
income tax) payable on August 15, 1959, with 
the interim dividend. This will cost 
£1,293,750 on the basis of income tax being 
deducted at the current standard rate. 


THE YEAR 1959 


For some months now it has been refresh- 
ing to learn of the upward trend in the 
country’s economic outlook, so that from this 
aspect mo pronouncement of mine is 
necessary. 

The. prospects for the current year, viewed 
against the background of 1959 being the 
Company’s Golden Jubilee Year, are 
promising too. Extensive advertising plans 
have been laid, covering most months of the 
year, to support special features and culmin- 
ating in the Golden Jubilee Sale from Friday, 
April 24th to Saturday, May 2nd. By these 
means it is hoped that demand for your 
Company’s merchandise will be stimulated 
still further. 


1959 could well be an outstanding year 
for your Company, but only time will tell 
whether this hope, reasonable as it seems at 
present, will be realised. 
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WATNEY MANN LIMITED 


MR S. H. COMBE’S STATEMENT 


The anmual general meeting of Watney 
Mann Limited, was held on January 30th in 
London, Mr S. H. Combe, MC, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment for the year to September 30, 1958: 


In the early part of 1958 we arrived at an 
agreement with Mann, Crossman & Paulin, 
Limited, to purchase the assets of their Com- 
pany in exchange for Ordinary Stock in the 
proportion of £110 Watney Stock for £100 
Mann, Crossman & Paulin Stock. The Com- 
pany’s name was then changed to Watney 
Mann Limited. Negotiations for this amalga- 
mation had been going on for some consider- 
able time and wefe the direct result of the 
threat to Watneys of losing the site of our 
Stag Brewery at Victoria. 


The main advantage of this fusion can be 
summarised in one sentence. With the dis- 
appearance of the Stag Brewery the greater 
part of the output of Watney Mann can be 
concentrated in two breweries, Mortlake and 
Whitechapel, instead of in three. This, of 
course, cannot be achieved without very heavy 
expenditure in adapting both Mortlake and 
Whitechapel ; indeed, a sum of about £1} 
million will have to be spent at Mortlake 
alone, which will make that brewery one of 
the most up to date in this country. 


RECIPROCAL TRADING AGREEMENT 


Watney Mann Limited and Bass, Ratcliff 
& Gretton Limited have entered into a 
reciprocal trading agreement whereby each 
brewery undertakes to stock certain of the 
other’s beers. 


FINANCE: The Group trading profit 
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amounts to £3,373,743, a decrease of 
£221,907 on the previous year. The profits, 
after taxation and excluding outside interests, 
are less than the previous year by £66,964. 


The Board recommend that £150,000 be 
appropriated to the Properties and Plant and 
Contingencies Reserve, and that a final divi- 
dend of 74 per cent and a bonus dividend of 
6 per cent be paid on Deferred Ordinary 
Stock, making 21 per cent for the year. 


TRADE AND TAXATION 


The trade showed a slight decrease last 
year. A not surprising result in view of last 
summer’s weather conditions, 


The Beer Duty works out at just under 
13 pence per fluid ounce alcohol. The Wine 
Duty, on the same basis, is little over 7 pence. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, British beer pays 
twice as much in taxation, in proportion to 
strength, as imported light wine. The tax 
on British beer is about five times as high 
as it was in 1939, The tax on light foreign 
wine at its most usual strength is little more 
than three times as high. 


This inequality in the taxes on beer and 
wine has persisted since the Budget of 1950, 
when the Beer Duty was last readjusted. It 
is, I believe, an anomaly without precedent. 
Certainly, I have never heard of another 
example of a nation raising a tariff wall against 
one of its own products to the advantage of 
a foreign competing product. 


Again, it should be remembered that beer 
is made almost entirely with home-grown 
materials. No sensible person would like to 
see any increase in the Customs Duty on 
wines ; that would be a thoroughly retrograde 
step. I feel, however, that we now have an 
unanswerable case for redress in the shape of 
a Beer Duty reduction. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TRINIDAD SUGAR 
ESTATES 


The 36th annual ordinary general meeting 
of Trinidad Sugar Estates Limited was held 
on February 5th in London, Mr E. Cassleton 
Elliott, CBE, FCA (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

The Crop was again a disappointing one 
being only four tons more than in 1957. 
Unfortunately, exceptionally wet weather 
conditions were experienced during. the latter 
part of the grinding season. 

The average price realised for sugar 
including by-products was £49 10s. com- 
pared with £48 7s. in 1957. The cost of 
production in Trinidad was a little lower 
and as a result the profit in Trinidad rose 
to £3 13s. Id. per ton compared with 
£1 18s. 10d. in 1957. The financial position 
continues to be satisfactory—the surplus of 
current assets over current liabilities and 
provisions being £197,364. 

The profit shows an increase of £14,388 
and consequently the Directors recommend 
a dividend of 10 per cent for the year. 


With regard to the prospects for 1959 
Crop, if weather conditions from now up to 
the commencement of grinding and during 
the grinding period are normal we should 
obtain a reasonable production of sugar. 


The price under the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement for the part of the sugar sold at 
the Negotiated Price has been increased from 
£43 16s. 8d. to £45 2s. per ton. I am also 
pleased to be able to say that owing to 
increase in consumption in the United King- 
dom the quantity of sugar being purchased 
at the Negotiated Price has been slightly 
increased. The report was adopted. 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


2,900,000 Shares 


Universal Oil Processes, Inc. 


(Name to be changed to Universal Oil Products Company ) 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several 
Underwriters, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


_ Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney €% Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner €9 Smith 


Incorporated 


February 5, 1959. 
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ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS 
& COMPANY 


(Worsted Spinners) 
DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The 39th annual general meeting of Iling- 
worth, Morris & Company, Limited was held 
on February 5th at Bradford, The Right 
Honourable Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, 
PC, JP (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Accounts show the increase from 
{1 million to £2 million in Ordinary Capital, 
following the Capitalisation of Reserves in 
December, 1957. 


The net profit of the Group for the year 
after taxation is £178,173 and, after adding 
£227,031 which represents the balance of 
£327,031 brought forward from last year less 
£100,000 capitalised as part of the bonus 
issue referred to above, there is a Group 
total available for appropriation of £405,204. 
Of this, £103,500 has been used by the pay- 
ment of dividends on the Preference Stocks 
and by an interim dividend of 2} per cent 
less Income Tax paid on the Ordinary Stock 
last July ; £23,000 has been transferred to 
General Reserve, leaving £278,704 to be 
carried forward. 


The Directors do not recommend a final 
dividend for the year ended September 30, 
1958. They. do, however, propose the pay- 
ment on. February 6, 1959, of a special 
Interim Dividend of 5 per cent less Income 
Tax, for the year ending September 30, 1959. 


The Group Current Assets now amount to 
£3,909,801, showing an excess of £3,170,996 
over Current Liabilities, and the Group 
Revenue Reserves are now shown at 
£603,704. 


The year under review was one of very 
dificult trading conditions throughout the 
whole Wool Textile Industry. The first signs 
of an American recession were beginning to 
show at the start of our financial year and 
with the tightening of credit and the raising 
of the bank cate, the fall jn wool prices 
continued. This fall in prices was almost 
continuous throughout the year and amounted 
to about 30 per cent during the period. 


More serious was the difficulty in obtaining 
orders for several months. This affected most 
sections of the industry, but more particularly 
Worsted Spinning. As a result there was 
a good deal of short time running in your 
Company’s mills and such business as was 
available had to be taken on a less profitable 
basis. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
profits for the year have fallen sharply. 


INDUSTRY’S SOUNDER POSITION 


It would appear that the trade was heavily 
overstocked in piece goods and yarns. This 
is shown by the length of time many manu- 
facturers were able to keep their . factories 
Tunning full time without ‘ordering further 
yarns ; it is doubtful whether these stocks 
have yet been entirely used. But it is felt that 
with the liquidation of stocks, both of cloth 
and yarn, the industry is in a sounder posi- 
ton. For the time being delivery dates are 
shorter and manufacturers do not need to buy 
our products merely to keep in the queue. 
Let us hope that, with a healthier stock posi- 
ton, shorter delivery time and reasonable 


Prices, we may look for a steadier flow of 
orders, 


Fortunately, as I write this statement, there 
are signs of some revival in the volume of 
siness. The American trade for the autumn 
season has been tter than expected— 
and should the Home and European trades 
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follow the same course, your mills may revert 
to full production. 

Since the close of the. financial year, your 
Company has increased its investment in Salts 
(Saltaire) Limited and is now the majority 
shareholder. 


The report was adopted. 


SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST 


RECORD INVESTMENT VALUATION 
MR A. C. BLAIR ON BOARD’S POLICY 


The Eightieth Annual General Meeting of 
Second British Assets Trust Limited will be 
held on. March 5, 1959, at the’ registered 
office of the Company, 9 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1958: 


The year 1958 has been a year of surprises 
and when I wrote my last review I did not 
anticipate that we should end the year with 
a record valuation of £7,800,000 which is 
an increase of some 35 per cent over the 
figure of a year ago. Fluctuations of this 
size make it difficult to assess the true worth 
of securities and some of our investments 
are now at prices that by previous yardsticks 
appear to discount several years’ growth 
ahead: However share prices last year had 
been depressed by the run on sterling and 
by the news of the American recession. Both 
these crises were successfully overcome 
during 1958 and in spite of the present slight 
recession in the United Kingdom, the 
prospects for 1959 look reasonably hopeful. 

In comparison with the rapid recovery of 
our valuation, our income performance was 
relatively disappointing. This was mainly 
due to the effects of the American recession 
on commodity prices and on Company 
profits and dividends. Even allowing for the 
help we have received from the reduction in 
Profits Tax our net income for 1958 only 
shows a small increase compared with the 
previous year. We have however felt suffi- 
ciently confident of the outlook to recom- 
mend a small increase in the dividend and we 
anticipate that as a result of some investment 
changes we have made income will be some- 
what higher this year although we cannot 
expect a large increase since world trading 
conditions are still difficult. Owing to the 
revision of the form of Profits Tax as from 
last April we expect that in future years we 
shall not have to make any provision for this 
= = our liabilities will be offset by various 
reliefs. 


INVESTMENT DISTRIBUTION 


On page 11 of the Report we have given 
a table showing the number and size of our 
investments and their spread between 
different industries. It may interest you to 
know that of our total equity holdings 63 
were in the USA, 17 in Canada and the 
remaining 92 in the Sterling area. Of the 20 
largest holdings 5 were American com- 
panies, 1 Canadian and 14 »British. You 
will see that while we have a comparatively 
short list of investments not all are large hold- 
ings and we are quite prepared to invest in 
smaller Companies provided that we can get 
information and co-operation on matters 
which concern us. 


May I take this opportunity of thanking 
the Managements of these Companies which 
have been visited by our Directors or by our 
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Staff during the past year. We have had 
many happy and interesting visits and we 
are finding increasing understanding and co- 
operation from those visited. 


KULIM RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


MR P. B. L. COGHLAN’S REVIEW 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Kulim Rubber Plantations Limited will 
be held on February 24th at the Rubber 
Growers’ Association (Inc), 19 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


In his circulated review, the chairman, 
Mr P. B. L. Coghlan, refers to the com- 
pany’s overall progress. Annual production 
now totalled over 1 million lb more than 
the levels of 10 years ago and was still 
increasing. Also, rapid progress was being 
made in planting up some 1,000 acres of 
new It was particularly pleasing that 
notwithstanding the financing of this and 
other valuable additions to the Company’s 
assets out of profits, it had been possible 
to maintain satisfactory rates of dividend. 

Shareholders will no doubt have read in 
the Press that the Malayan Government has 
seen fit to increase the rate of company tax 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent with effect 
from January 1, 1959, and this will, of 
course, apply to all overseas trading com- 
panies operating in Malaya. I must protest 
against this additional burden which. has 
been imposed on the rubber industry in 
Malaya. It appears to have been overlooked 
entirely that rubber producers already make 
substantial contributions, by way of export 
duty, to the revenue of the country and it 
seems unreasonable that am industry which 
has contributed so much to the prosperity 
and development of the country should suffer 
more in comparison with other companies 
and» undertakings who derive considerable 
benefit from the rukber industry and com- 
mercial enterprises more recently introduced. 
It is fully realised that the Federation badly 
requires this additional revenue, but all that 
is asked is that the burden of producing that 
revenue should be more evenly distributed. 


The Federal Government are anxious to 


encourage ceplanting and new planting of 


rubber land and in recent years have in- 
creased the rate of export duty applicable at 
certain price levels to enable them to pay 
planting grants to those companies carrying 
out new planting and replanting. Unfor- 
tunately, these grants are taxable in the 
hands of the recipients and now, with the 
increased rate of company tax, no less than 
40 per cent of the value of the grants has 
to be repaid to the Government. This means, 
of course, to that extent there will be less 
money available for thi’ important work. 
Surely this is not the best way to encourage 
the modernisation of the rubber industry in 
Malaya. In view of the increased rate of 
company tax now to be levied, it should be 
possible for the Malayan Government to 
allow some refund in export duty to those 
who pay this heavy rate of company tax or, 
with a view to giving further encouragement 
to new planting and replanting, allow the 
grants paid for this work to be free of tax. 
It is still vitally important for Malaya to 
attract further foreign capital and, in doing 
so, she must remember that the penalties, 
in the form of taxation imposed on that 
capital, must not be out of line with other 
countries in a similar position. While appre- 
ciating the difficulties of raising internal 
revenue, she must not overlook the advan- 
tages of attracting external capital on which 
to a great extent her future prosperity will 
depend and from which the major part of 
her revenue will be forthcoming. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


AS the guesses were right, except one. 
A full year of higher cigarette prices 
lifted Imperial Tobacco’s profits in the 
year to October 31st ; these profits and 
bigger dividends on Imperial Tobacco’s 
shareholdings in BAT and Gallaher im- 
proved equity earnings ; and the ordinary 
dividend has been restored to 21 per 
cent, from which it was cut to 20 per 
cent in 1956-57. The guess that was 
wrong was that Imperial Tobacco had 
maintained its share of the cigarette 
market. Cigarette consumption was again 
up last year, but the directors of “ Imps ” 
refer to “a.slight decrease in total sales.” 


As the directors also speak of another 
rise in manufacturing and selling costs, 
the advance in the trading profit of the 
parent (that is purely the tobacco side 
of the business) by £2,904,646 to 
£21,107,120 must have stemmed almost 
entirely from higher prices. The group’s 
trading profit is only £2,738,501 higher at 
£24,293,066, suggesting that the profits 
earned from the paper and carton side of 
the business were lower. But dividend 
income rose from £5,252,375 to 
£5,492,924, and the total net income after 
tax from £12,006,911 to £14,326,283. 
Earnings on the ordinary dividend have 
risen from about 33 to nearly 40 per cent. 
The obvious inference from these pre- 
liminary results and the directors’ 
comments is ‘that, while higher cigarette 
prices gave profits a shot in the arm last 
year, another advance of the same order 
cannot be expected this year. The past 
results justify the recent strength of 
“Imps,” but a sober assessment does not 
seem to offer much immediate scope for 
what is essentially an income stock, 
priced at 58s. 9d. and yielding 7.1 per 
cent. 


REDIFFUSION 


NE company to step forward now 
O that the home activities of the 
Capital Issues Committee have lapsed is 
Rediffusion. It proposes to make a rights 
issue of ordinary shares to raise the large 
sum of £4,250,000. That issue is simply 
subject to the approval of the Bank of 
England on its timing. The company, 
which last made a rights issue, raising 
£1,350,000, in 1956, has an issued capital 
of £5,497;247 ; the 5s. units are quoted 
at 37s. 6d: (to yield 2.9 per cent on the 
tax free dividend of 12} per cent). Piping 
radio and television programmes into 
customers’ homes involves high capital 
costs and CIC controls and credit 
restrictions have borne heavily on both 
the relaying and the renting sides of 
Rediffusion’s business. At the moment, 
the relay business seems to be growing 
faster. 

Rediffusion and British Electric Trac- 
tion are partners in Associated-Rediffu- 
sion. That television programme con- 


tractor has made quick progress, in 
common with other contractors, and it 
has been able to repay large advances 
made by BET and Rediffusion and to 
pay its first dividend, Its directors have 
now revealed that they expect the com- 
pany to make a profit of not less than £7 
million in the year to April 3oth next, 
compared with £5.1 million in 1957-58, 
and a loss of £626,228 in 1956-57. Profits 
in 1959-60 are expected to be no lower 
than in 1958-59. Rediffusion’s interest in 
commercial television is the magnet that 
will attract investors to the new issue. 


Radio Rentals had to obtain CIC 
consent for its one for five rights issue 
at 15s. per share, raising £1,178,000. The 
directors now say that trading results so 
far-in the current year to August 3Ist 
have been satisfactory, and they expect 
to pay an effectively unchanged dividend 
of 20 per cent on the larger capital. At 
the current price of 31s. 73d. xr the §s. 
units yield 3.2 per cent. 


COPPER PROFITS 


IR RONALD PRAIN, the chairman of 

Rhodesian Selection Trust, stole his 
own thunder when he disclosed last 
month that the mining companies 
suffered only “very small” losses from 
the 52-day strike on the copperbelt in 
the last quarter of 1958. The recovery 
in profits shown in the quarterly state- 
ments of Roan Antelope and Mufulira 
therefore comes as no surprise. By run- 
ning down their stocks during the strike 
these mines were able to sell almost as 
much copper as in the third quarter, 
and as the realised price was at least £30 
a ton higher—partly owing to the strike 
—profits rose sharply. Estimated profits 
before tax of Roan rose to £997,000 in 
the fourth quarter from £813,000 in the 
third, and for the first half of the 1958-59 
financial year these profits amounted to 
£1,810,000 (against £1,486,000 in the 
first half of 1957-58). Mufulira’s profits 
advanced to £1,500,000 in the fourth 
quarter from £1,193,000 in the third, 
and in the first half of the year they 
came to £2,693,000 (against {2,422,000 
in 1957-58). 

Roan Antelope Mufulira 

Six months to Dec. 31 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Output (long tons).. 39,815 29,112 47,052 33,263 
Sales (long tons)..... 38,793 38,670 45,059 43,373 
Sales Revenue (£"000s) 7,283 8009 8944 9,493 
Gross income (£'000s) 1,486 1810 2422 2,693 


But Chibuluma spoils this tale of re- 
covery, as this new mine had no stocks 
to fall back on and in the first half of 
1958-59 its estimated profit before tax 
slumped to £140,000 from £640,000 in 
the first half of 1957-58. This accounts 
for the decline from £1,943,000 -to 
£1,758,000 in the profits of Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, the parent company of 
Mufulira and Chibuluma. 


Unless. the mines run into unforeseen 





difficulties this year’s results will be dis- 
tinctly better, for the average price for 
copper should be appreciably higher. 
Barring further labour troubles copper is 
unlikely to regain during the next few 
months the peak of £260 a ton reached 
during the strike, but it is also unlikely 
to sink much below the existing level 
of about £230 a ton. The next question 
in shareholders’ minds must be whether 
the production targets are to be raised 
next year. Though the group has been 
working at full capacity since the strike 
it has not formally abandoned the policy 
of restricting output. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


LTHOUGH the directors of the British 

_South Africa Company have left the 
ordinary dividend for the year to Sep- 
tember 30th unchanged at 30 per cent, 
they will pay a special “profits tax” 
interim dividend for 1958-59 of 5 per 
cent, effectively restoring the total divi- 
dend to 35 per cent (from which it was 
cut to 30 per cent in 1956-57 following 
the fall in. the price of copper and hence 
in Chartered’s royalty payments). The 
recovery in the price of copper must be 
one reason for restoring the dividend. 


But there are others. First, though the 
major proportion of the company’s 
portfolio is in the shares of the copper 
producers, “ Chartered” has become an 
important investor in Kaffir shares. The 
income from these shares is now growing 
quickly. Secondly, ‘ Chartered” has 
qualified as an OTC, relieving its un- 
distributed royalty income from British 
tax. In 1957-58 this led to a considerable 
saving, for though total gross income 
dropped from £10,918,141 to £7,971,197 
(because of lower copper royalties and 
dividends), the tax charge also fell 
sharply from £6,087,141 to £3,607,980 
so that the net income was only £467,279 
lower at £4,363,217. The 15s. shares 
at 79s. 6d. xd. yield 6.6 per cent. 


BRITISH HOME STORES 


* a year in which retail trade expanded 
by 3 per cent, British Home Stores, 
one of the smallest chain store groups, 
has reported a small decline in its trading 
profits from £1,686,997. to £1,640,140. 
Its net profits in the year to January 3rd 
were-a mere £2,288 higher at £718,465 
and this was simply the result of a 
smaller -charge for profits tax. Thus it 
seems that the group’s policy of modern- 
ising and developing its 80 odd stores is 
barely keeping pace with the erosion of 
margins under the pressure of rising 
costs and price-cutting competition. 


In the past British Home Stores has 
been the subject of take-over rumours. 
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The directors have now raised the ordin- 
ary dividend from 43d. to §d. per Is. 
unit and they also propose a 10 per cent 
scrip issue, On the new dividend the Is. 
units at 8s. 73d. yield 4.4 per cent; on 
the assumption that the payment will be 
maintained on the enlarged capital the 
yield is nearly 5} per cent. 


WAGON FINANCE 


AGON FINANCE is one of the few hire 

purchase finance houses that is not 
linked with a commercial bank. In 
1957, the directors made a final call of 
16s. per share on the company’s {I 
ordinary shares, eliminating the uncalled 
liability and raising the paid up capital 
from £250,000 to £1,250,000. Much of 
the new capital was put to work before 
the end of 1957. But as hire purchase 
agreements run for up to two years 
profits did not receive a substantial boost 
until 1958: gross profits in that year 
jumped by 29 per cent, from £414,931 to 
£533,948. In 1957 a final payment of 
7; per cent was made on the fully paid 
up ordinary capital ; taken with the 34 
per cent interim dividend on the partly 
paid capital, this represented an effec- 
tive annual rate of 15 percent. For 1958, 
the dividend has been raised to 17} per 
cent. This dividend absorbs £125,781 
from a net profit that is £64,837 higher 
at £244,954. 


Wagon Finance had capital resources 
of £870,000 on December 31st, 1956, and 
this helped to support £3,190,000 in hire 
purchase paper. A year later its capital 
resources had risen to £1,973,000 and 
£4,187,000 was held in hire purchase 
paper. Presumably there was another 
increase in business last year, especially 
in the last two months after the lifting of 
HP controls. The yield of 4.4 per cent 
on the £1 ordinary shares at the current 
price of 80s. looks forward to further 
growth, but it is higher than the yields 
offered by the shares in those HP finance 
houses that are now associated with the 
joint stock banks, 


LIEBIG’S 


p»rns of Liebig’s Extract of Meat 
have been disappointing in recent 
years, but those investors who held on 
to their shares are now rewarded, for the 
advance in gross profits from £1,168,376 
to {2,022,101 in the year to August 31st 
more than regains the ground lost in the 
three preceding years. This recovery is 
marked not only by the transfer of 
£624,002 (against £36,954) to subsidi- 
aries’ reserves but also by an effective 
increase in the ordinary dividend. A 
“profits tax” interim of 2 per cent, tax 
free, for 1958 has been declared in 
addition to the ordinary dividend of 11 
per cent, tax free, which was paid in the 
last three financial years. The market in 
the £1 shares has not been very active 
and after the anneuncement the shares 
were at once marked up by 7s.-9d. to 
66s. 9d. xd., to yield 6} per cent. 

It looks as if the reorganisation of the 
group and its capital development pro- 
gramme has put its affairs on the right 
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road again. Following the net exchange 
loss of £181,000 in 1956, as a result of 
the depreciation of Argentinian and 
Paraguayan currencies, profit margins in 
1957 were squeezed by the pressure of 
rising costs on a static turnover, sub- 
stantial spending on advertising and sales 
promotion, and a drastic writing down of 
stocks following the closing of the Sudan 
factory. But the chairman was able to 
tell shareholders last February, when five 
months of the financial year had passed, 
that remedial measures had already been 
taken, The price of “Oxo” was raised 
in September 1957, marketing expenses 
were curbed, the sales division re- 
organised, and the medical side of the 
business streamlined. Mr Carlisle also 
said that the adoption of modern produc- 
tive techniques was producing results. 


INVERESK PAPER 


TS in the paper manufacturing in- 
dustry began to pick up in the second 
half of 1958 after two years of recession, 
but by then a good deal of new produc- 
tive capacity had been installed and some 
of it was still not being fully utilised. 
And in September the directors of 
Inveresk Paper said that profits for the 
full year to September 30th would be 
little different from those of 1956-57. 
They then left the interim ordinary divi- 
dend unchanged at 14 per cent, tax free. 
But the preliminary statement now 
shows that in fact gross profits went up 
by 11 per cent, from £2,720,141 to 
£3,012,268. 

Like the other paper manufacturers, 
Inveresk has been a big investor in new 
plant and machinery and this has enabled 
it to hold its own in the competitive 
struggle. Now the directors say that they 
have set aside £700,000 too much in 
depreciation since 1947 and they have 
this year transferred this sum to capital 
general reserve. On the new basis for 
depreciation they have allocated 
£482,064, that is £122,043 less than in 
1956-57. Thus the group’s net profits 
have risen from £790,623 to £1,022,872. 
But the total ordinary dividend is left 
unchanged at 8 per cent, tax free. The 
decision to plough all the additional profit 
back into the business will have helped 
to cover capital expenditure last year. 
The 6s. ordinary shares at 13s. yield 6.4 
per cent. 


JAGUAR CARS 


J iy patience of ordinary shareholders 
in Jaguar Cars has been rewarded. 
Following the doubling of its net profits 
in the year to July 31st (from £315,321 
to £624,337), the ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 12} to 174 per cent and, 
in addition, a special interim of 12} per 
cent for 1958-59 will be paid. Moreover, 
there is to be a two for one scrip issue. 
This was the self-financing company par 
exellence, and the news of its more 
liberal policy was greeted by a strong 
advance of 5s. 4$d. in the §s. ordinary 
units (which at 55s. 44d. yield 2.7 per 
cent) and in the “A” units (which at 
50s 9d. yield just under 3 per cent). 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Jan. 28 Feb. I! Feb. 25 
LAST DEALINGS: Feb, 10 Feb. 24 Mar. 10 
ACCOUNT DAY: Feb. 17 Mar. 3 Mar. 17 





Sh ae = in gilt edged stocks had 
contracted by Friday’s close although 
short-dated issues remained firm on the 
fall in the Treasury bill Rate to 3 per 
cent. But revived hopes of a cut in Bank 
rate and some investment buying led to 
widespread gains by Wednesday’s close. 
The Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment Securities rose fractionally over the 
week from 86.96 to 87.04. 


Industrials fell at first on end- 
account profit taking and the setback on 
Wall Street, but the market went ahead 
again on Wednesday following the start 
of the new account. Unit trust buying 
was again evident and sentiment was 
helped by the recovery on Wall Street. 
The Economist Indicator gained 1.6 to 
249.9 over the. week. Among miscel- 
laneous issues, Glaxo rose by 4s, 9d. to 
45s. 6d. and Hoover by 3s. 6d. to 61s. 3d. 
Gestetner “A” were 1s. higher at 24s. 
and Metal Box 6d. better at 70s. 9d. But 
Unilever NV lost 2s. 6d. to 106s. 6d. and 
Limited 1s. 9d. to 92s. 3d. There were 
some good rises in engineering issues, TI 
gaining 4s. 3d. to 83s. and Davy and 
United 2s. 9d. to 92s. Among electricals, 
Phillips lost 2s. to 99s. 3d., but 
“Emmies ” rose by 2s. 44d. to §§s. 43d. 
In an otherwise quiet building section 
‘Associated Portland Cement rose by 
9d. to §2s. 9d. and Goodlass Wall by the 
same amount to 30s. In textiles, Lister 
regained an earlier loss of 10}d. on the 
passing of the dividend, to close un- 
changed on Wednesday at Ios. 1o}d. 
Food shares were firm ; United Dairies 
jumped by 4s. 3d, to 69s. in advance of 
the interim dividend announcement. 
Gorringe were outstanding in stores 
shares on take over rumours, advancing 
by 7s. 3d. to 53s. 9d. GUS, which have 
attracted some American interest, rose 
by 3s. 3d. to 38s. 9d., but the “ A” shares 
gained only 43d. to 33s. 9d. HP and 
Bank shares held their earlier rises 
following the lifting of CIC restrictions ; 
UDT gained 4s. to a fresh peak of 
13s. 6d. National Provincial was 3s. 
higher at 93s. 6d., Royal Bank of Scot- 
land 1s. 9d. better at 69s. 3d. and West- 
minster “ B” 2s. 6d. higher at 55s. 9d. 


Oil shares were weak at first on the 
setback on Wall Street and renewed 
Middle Eastern fears, and the subse- 
quent rally failed to recover all the 
ground lost. Ultramar’s fall of 3s. 9d. 
to §7s, 3d. was particularly sharp. 


Kaffirs closed quietly on Friday after 
their strong rise and encountered some 
selling at the end of the old account. 
But Wednesday’s rally was strong and 
widespread as American buyers re- 
entered a market short of stock. OFS 
issues forged ahead, FS Geduld gaining 
1s. 10}d. to 148s. 14d. and Western Hold- 
ing 3s. 14d. to 138s. 14d. 
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Pennsylvania. . 
Union Pacific . 
Amer. Electric. | 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 231", (2337, | Distillers Seag.. 
Cons. Edison ..| 64'g | 6414 | Douglas 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 
Standard Gas .. | 
United Corpn.. | 





—— FUNDS 





Price, Price, 





ND. 
GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 
| War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 | 

| Funding 2!5%....... 1956-61 
Exchequer 2%........- 1960 
Exchequer 3%.......-- 1960 
Conversion 4'5%......- 1962 

| Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 
Conversion 43,%......- 1963 





Redemption 3% .... 1986-96 
Funding 3'2%..... 1999-2004 
Consols 4%, . .after Feb. 1957 
War Loan 3'2% ..after 1952 
Conv. 3%, vafter Apr. 1961 

%.after Apr. 1966 
CARRE PI roach Stasske 
Treasury 2',% after Apr. 1975 


British Electric 412% 1967-69 | 
British Electric 3%. . 1968-73 | 
British Electric 3%. . 1974-77 | 
British Electric 414% 1974-79 
British Electric 3145, 1976-79 | 


Freasury 


British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 
British Gas 3'3%. ...1969-71 | 
British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 | 


Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 | 
| Brit, Transport 4%. . 1972-77 863, 
| Brit. Transport 3%. . 1978-88 | 
j } 


| Australia 412% ....sceseceeeeess 
| Asseralin G96. .cccocsvcee woceees 

Ceylon 4% .....scee0e cove 

| Jamaica 6%, bbe b bead ee sec cbtecdn 


New Zealand 6%. ........-.00+. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 


Southern Rhodesia 2'75%........- 


CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 

Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%...... 

Birmingham 534%. ..........e08. 

RR ick as dknd badins o4ens« 

Glasgow PsQh nc ones ccecsecccecs 

Corporation of London 5!4% 

Med. SU ctiniehddanhasens du afi 

Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 

FOREIGN BONDS 

German wae 1924 (British Enfaced 5%) .... 

1930 (Enfaced 4'2%) 

Greek 79 efugee Rawina hs eseneh te 

Japan 59 “(Enfaced) peated saduwiess 

| Japan 6% (Enfaced) .........5..4..- 

| Uruguay 3!,% Bonds (Assented) 


German 5!, 
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STOCKS 
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Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1955-65 
Funding 3%.......- 1959-69 


| Funding 4%........ 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3%. .. 1960-70 
Exchequer 2',% ....1963-64 
Conversion 4'9%....... 1964 
| Savings Bonds 2'2% . 1964-67 
Savings Bonds 3%. . 1965-75 
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| Exchequer 5'4% ....... 1966 
Funding 3%.......- 1966-68 | 
| Victory 4% ........ 1920-76 | 
| Conversion 3'3%....... 1969 
| Conversion 5! te: aatcoed 1974 
Treasury 311% . 1977-80 
Treasury 3! ..!.::1979-81 
Funding 5! % nsedaols 1982-84 
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_NEW _YORK CLOSING PRICES 








. | Feb. 
4) 
$ | -$-) 
29 =| 2834 | Boeing........ 
30!, | 30!, | Celanese. 


2 
17'g | 167g | Chrysler . 


| 373g | 37'4 | Col. Palmolive . 


50 | 491, | Crown Zeller. . 


59', | 583, [Du Pont 
312 | 3'y | East. Kodak ... 
85, | 85g | Ford Motor ... 


Western Union| 34 | 335g | Gen. Electric .. 


eee 8 | 84 General Foods. 77'2 
Aluminium ....| 307g | 293, |General Motors | 483, 
Amer. Can.. | 4', | 4 ki 

Am. Smelting. Sig | 

Am, Viscose...) 41!2 

Anaconda 69g 


Beth. Steel ....| 545g 527% ree. © | 





* Ex dividend, t Tax free. + Assumed av 
(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 
(p) Unassented stock. 
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Inter. Nickel .. | 9235 
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Procter Gamble 





Sears Roebuck . | 


Bows 
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RENot 
cooke 


§ Less tax at 8s, 6d. in £. 


years. Ex \ 
e) To earliest date. {Ex rights. a interim dividend. (6) 


(f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 
























STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
Colvilles.......... £1 ee | 8-70 
Dorman Long ..... él 814 
Steel Co. of Wales... H/- 8-1 
Stewarts & Lloyds .....£1 26/10'2| 8-19 
John eae ee él 36/- 8 
United Steel . £1 | 26/- 9-62 
| John Brown . £1 33/6* 59 
Cammell Laird .......5/- 9/i) | on 
Swan Hunter..........£1 57/3 6-2 
| Vickers...... jcbaskes see cee 5-8 
| Averys ......... - 3-65. 
Coventry Gauge. ... . 10/. 17/- 6-39 
Alfred Herbert. . 40/- 5-2 
Ransome & Marles.... / 17/4. | 47 
Renold Chains.....-... 42/6 5-88 
| Allied Ironfounders ....£1 | 38 37/6 6-67 
| Babcock & Wilcox.....£1 | 48/ 48/6 5:36 
British Aluminium ..... £1 | 85/-m | 75/6p | 4-64 
Davy & United........£1 | 89/ 92/- 4:35 
Guest Keen...........£1 52/74 | 49 
Metal Box ..........+-£! 70/9 3-39 
C. A. Parsons ........-£1 51/3 2-9 
John Thompson.......5/- 23/6 5-2 
Tube Investments. .....£1 83/- 42 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland... .£1 52/9 3-4 
British Plaster Board. io/- 21/3 5-88 
Richard Costain ....... 63/9 4-7 
Crittall Manufacturing. sy. 9/9 7-0 
London Brick ......... 64/- 4°88 
Wali Paper Defd....... fl 86/9 4B 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson. ...5/- 20/3 | 3.9% 
Borax Defd........... 5/- 17/6 230 
Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... 2/- 7/6 5-3 
POS bo coe. os ene be él 68/- | 4-41 
ISA. fos indo behee wre él 34/10! | | 4-59 
International Paints ...4/- 13/7'2 | 5-2 
Monsanto. ..........- 5/- 15/4. | 4:39 
Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 19/3 8-65 
ELECTRICAL ; | 
AND RADIO 
ABM. 6. tistes ; 55/9 | 54/6 | 5-50 
B.1.C.C, . | 48/9 5°13 
Decca Record . | 42/3 4-73 
GAGE fcs10 8a | 55/4', | 3-61 
English Electric. | 60/- | 46 
General Electric 32/6 | 5-85 
Pye Defd. ..... : 14/7 | 4-0 
A. Reyrolle ........... | 90/6 | 3-8 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 13/6 | 6a 
British Motor ........5/- 48" 
herd Heber in sact- sooth. 52/6 | 3-62 
Leyland Motor .......-£1 | 44/-* 5-6 
Rootes Motors .......4/- 7/7, | 420 
Standard Motor ......5/- e/a | 6-91 
Dunlop Rubber..... ae 23/6 | 6% 
Joseph Lucas .......... 45/- 4-44 
Pressed Steel........ “ye 24/6 4-39 
Triplex Holdings «..-10/- 49/9 5-53 
Bristol Aeroplane. ...10/- 9/6 10-53 
De Havilland..... oot eel 17/42 8-63 
Dowty rea sake te = 3 S 
Hawker Siddeley ...... 7 
Rolls-Royce. ......+.++ él 97/6 4-10 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........£ | 47/9 
Albert E. Reed ........ él 51/9 
Spicers ........- és él 22/3 
Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 25/1"'2 
Odhams Press......- 10/- 27/9 
TEXTILES 
J. & P. Coats ....... .. fl 2/10 | 7-6 
Fine Spinners ......... éI 19/4") | 10-32 
Lancashire Cotton ..... él 37/ 101 | om 
Patons & se oes +f “f s 
Salts (Saltaire)........ : 
Woolcombers . 54/6 5:0 
Sredterd Dyers. 5.0.26: 16/9 | 
Calico Printers ........ £i 37/9 a 
Caren... os cevcess a aie | os 
ute Industries....... - 2 
eee ise él 27/10',, 5 
DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug .....5/- 20/6 
raw creeey iS 2. | ae a 
Marredes.cccccccisioetl | 773" | 77/- | 48 
House of Fraser ‘A’... .5/- 34/- ; 
Lewis's Investment ...4/- 17/9 38 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/— a 3 
Wateettee lie a/- | 0 
Final dividend, _(c) Year's dividend. 
fter Rhodesian tax. (f) To latest date. (m) Assented s¢ 
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ORK STOCKS : 
; Dividends ORDINARY Price, ; ’ 
High | Low | (2) (6) (©) OcKS Feb. 4, Festi at Prices, 1958/9 
f 30. hoa batt a 
| r —— : Dividends ORD! : | | 
| : = aed * High | Low (a) (b) (¢) STOCKS. feb lrebt Yield, 
57/3 | 31/9 e e BANKING = 1959 ti, | Feb. ti, 
ajs | 27/6 y b | Barclays : | 1959 ‘ 1959 
. 91 30 52, RE oeeabebehpeew 1 | 54 ° pre 
we |e eel 2 8 eects a aye jars | 433 3/6 | 28/~ PO a Fer oy ere 
36/~ 2 . piacionel Te a qayee| SA/S | 28/3 " ¢| 5 a| British nee - * 48/-* | 47/- 
he, ity | Fae See lms cic tt | soe | see | aa “ef. | 2h $b] 4 2 | British Oxvzen......-, a al 472 
| 12/1 Sol Geb | fodn...:....... 4 £1 | 697i 4-48 — |} 21/- 44a a | British Ropes ........2 5! i 3-86 
BA |21/4, | Se} ‘Tb| Co Rep apenas 5/- ae. 7a 4-76 a 31/73 | 4#° re teint ede canes ies 10/6 | 10/6 | 4-05 
ah Uh | $2] Pylon tiaras oe Bf 28 (HA, Bee, [ee] Bot by SP \as | 2s 
BR TIS | ta5| yo | Charesred Sank wer tot Laas ae 4 | ie? | aie Dae | aay c | Sears Organisation -.-3/- M/s js. | 27 
he | 20, | safe | $2 a | Chorssred Sank --- 68 37/9 | 30/9 | 4-65 | 3e/S? wml eel ae ibe: Sf | tela | tesa | 6-87 
am | sy Oo Mee Gta as 8b | BE. | Te | 2A 36/4 35 | ‘eyo Un Turner & Newall »..... a a3? | 4-36 
Seeee P a eroeee 
m fe | 28/- ae] 66 —< at Wales.£20 rt £19 3-04 | 36/- a to7e 3a es weees él “we me Ae 
re in. & S. Amer. £1 | 33/9 33/3" [= t4'g a | United i ~_ “ion. me 48/9 re 
7 58/6 = | 34/= . 
Wwe |e | ge] sb] amen ps |i, | #.$) ges| Seto epee 
wie |e | tee | ead | Unk ors, =n nw sce cfl | 28/- | 29 ame hte me | “aol Reo eeateaen. «80 ) BE. (SR | SS 
S every, Sac | Gab | Union Discoene -..-..c8! miss a fas ie oo eres... iT (oo | 
ccaeese Gs A rans aD 8 ' ¥ 
yD es Wie | the: Bi Tire | Cotemateld Galen... sie |e | ao | [28/6 | eb) FF eines ci lias lvaive || Set 
Pm tH6-2e tle-2b | Equity & Lawn”. --“a7e 137. igre | 400 | 4 wb| Tie | Waketeld CEI Tto/—| S6— | 367 .¢ 
Lebility es +a oh beeline ~ | 36/- | 26 /— os 
a 1138, | 12.2 al & General ...... 5/- safe 1 i, 24 | Re ie I3xb| Oe Bric. & Com’ wen me a / 5-63 
ay 6/9 | 8. 2 ¢ | Prudential ‘A’. ....... 116/- 16/6 ; 20 Os | 10 unerd....... neo 43, 4-57 
; ayn | SP Be | taatl Eediedes 4/- 2iO/- 218/- 5-22 ae ee 106 ¢ | Furness Withy ........ 18/3 | 18/- 
t Be | ieio,| Mb) ‘Me etait ces we 3:96 we |me | s- 7° London & Overseas... 3/- 9 | 19/6 5-80 
3 130/6 | 73/3 nt Des [caine | bombard Banking..... se 39/41,*| 39/7, | 3-47 | >/* 1373 a adc dey £1 | 35 oa bos 
13/04 | ‘7/1 | 726] 10 a eat. A Odk ti 3076 nae | 3-07 |'80/- tts ne | Se] Roy Maleecesccccceeel | 25/= [25/3 or 
5 2 c| 10 Defd. ..... 5/- : e /~ | © MINES = * 7-13 
7. Serko a |e ee | oe my ie |B |g] deearare I; Wa 
120 hie ae. - 1/6 | 22/— : /3 40 a! Uni i) Ss, £1 |130/- } _ 4-44 
| unty ...10/— | 14/7!,*| 15/1! pee TT 23/102) 50 a| 50 inion Corporation ...2/6 | 54 = | 2s 
9 | IS/I, | 4-419" /3, | 76/3 | 4 b | Daggafontein “a9 /6 | 54/i, | 5- 
FOOD, DR 69/9 56/- a| 6 b| Free State Geduld .... 5/~ | 29/6 54 
8 | INK / State G 29/- . 
; x). ala | 30 c| a an | 139/12 ona 30 o| 30 6 Hartebeesontei on ‘Si 1/3 3:38 
12/- 6/5!4 7 . 14 a | Beecham eae ‘A’... .5/= | 49/- | 49/- 2 67/3 4 6. 60 @ 80 b ae ane veces sd/= 69/3 oon 10-94 
= #0) | 3b = Incernatonal Tea 6 B/- = siee, "2 ain, 12076 e ; Consolidated Zine £1 ‘ar 130/13 307 
. 5 a | J. Lyons “A’.... | 1/9 4:04 34 | $3-7 ers Defd. Reg. ..5 | 63/9 
50 | | 7 5 b | Ranks 74/9 | 76/6 8/7', | 6/4! Se | $3-75¢ | Internati . Reg. ..5/— 128/1! He 
13 gia | thls Schweppes... .. ee 19/9 | 20 3-73 | ses? | soy: | to a] 30 b senronrigets Senet -aps eee lndee | oe 
R /- 47/4 o b 41,0 ‘aes & FE. le ay ae ee 18/4! | Te 5-00 19/9 210 10 a 30 b a cececscecs 4/- 8/- $162", 4-12 
ira) | 31/ | 10 6) 5 @| United Guivies...... | | 69/- | 69/9 see] Be | Se 2], "asa | _6!4b | Rhod. Angio-Amer. ..10/~ | $3/- ae | 3 
oe ; hod. 9 
@ mm, iss | ‘opel os ol Dw es |e5/- | 438 BHtGa| "ita | Mes aioe, Seeatien Tats. | Ee | sath 
85 15/3 | 11/6 ms} 4: teens. 45/6 7 Sorel peel eee tae eg. «..++.10/~ | 57/6 / 2-Ith 
7 /- we R oi tt 6 Beret So80~2S00r in, | | 38/3 $11 12/10! | 7/10, a . 17! b Tansanyilen < HO neseees 5/-| 8/9 4/4 4-78 
83 cg 9/44 - fa . b | Guinness ..........-1 14/7', | 14/9 rt 20 a | Tronoh agua e - ane 51/6 i 
i. |i6 | wb iB, ae Sisaees © Pee Ae 5f- is | tam, | $54 3/9 | 20/ 2!1,0| t10 b TEA AND RUBBER M4a | 27M, | 
age Ay | 37/7 a | Whitbread ‘A’ 7/9 \79/- | 5- nj | 16/6 b| 3. @| Jokai (Assa nds.....£1 | 23/- | 23 
2 Bee | se? $62; b | t10 0 ee él 103/- |105/- +3 1/11%| 1/1 0 b| 4 @| Nuwara HAMM). «nee eeees £i | 22/9 ae 18-71 
@ 59/9 | 37/- : a| 20 | Gallaher obacco .10/- | 56/4'- | 58 76 /- 2 hain 16 b| 64 @|GrandCc IYR. seccccece £i | 16/9 a 11-97 
20 20) 12 b lnperie! asses: 10/- a1064 i 5-00 10!4d 5I2 23 b 5 a| Lond entral ....... 2/-| 1/3 /9 16-72 
91 ACCO ...... £1 | 57/- | oon 5-88 | 70/3 | 46 ool 8 alee Baianie 2.005% 2/-| 4/08 1/4, | 29-09 
, /9 7-15 61 /- 37'4b 12! nited Serdang. 2 4 4/6 13- 
§ 3 ‘a | Unload tem Geneen.:. j- 93 3-33 
4 Lo / 43/9 5 b| 125 b otto a baba os £1 | 68/- ad ne 19-69 
3. NDON AND NEW YORK YIEL ros. Defd. £1 | 55/- 55/7!, we 
, DS ST 
i °o 
3 CK a INDICATORS 
5-93 THE ECONOMIST” 1959 ; The Economist Indicator 
4:10 in SHARE Indicator* | Yield % ) 
JCATOR Jan. 14 
. 252-9 ? 1957 
5:44 . = 251-6 5.10 Hi 
5-41 ast i: 5-26 igh Low 
7-19 i “3 5-18 | 
+ ” 249-9 5-16 as “1 ns 
28 (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) | Gul = 171-2 
> 19532100. y 10) (Nov. 6) 
7-6 
10-2 95 Ord Finencie! Times indices 
9-4 1959 kb Ord. . | 1.9 
ee indext | Yield eet | hon Bargains | iden 
“ 
59 STANDARD AND POOR'S ee lee | Se = 1957 
z INDUSTRIALS ~ § | 2160 5-34 | 93-78 7a High | Hig 
4n = “9 5-40 : 4 
10-51 : t 205-2 5-39 ao 4 (Dec. 31) | Quly 9 
° 216- 3-68 ow 
5:38 ° <= 93:85 4 154-4 159-0 
t July |, 1935=100 | (Feb. 25) | ev. 
351 5) 
5-1" : > NEW YO 
oS LONG TeRG ts 6 Poor's =i" 25 Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3= 10) 
5.1 OVT. BONDS _ | pang ™~ | 3 Yield | 50 iat 
38 ' ls % Utilities tele j Govt, Yield 
3 Jan. 14 ) 59-25 aF) %o Bonds ” 
1957 I il Feb. 4 ; 3-20 | 34-85 j 44-19 | 3-71 3-90 ~ 
— I Fats an se YO 1959 ot | ee | 3B | EB | ts | Se | 38 30 | 3:38 
seed ; land Securitien, assumed dividends :—Ba 425 industr ials:—1958/59: Hi < 4-4 43-41 3 88 89-80 3-91 
ies, 6%. Lond beock & Wi 58/59: H ; 89- 
& County, 62, ilcox, 13%. British M igh, 59-75 (Jan. 21, 1959 60 3-92 
y, 63%. joseph Lucas, 10%. ae British Aluminium, 17!2% , ):; Low, 48-20 (jan. 10, 1958). 
% Schweppes 15%. , er Costain, 15%. Debent 
$ ales, 9%. Triplex, 27! 15%. €.M.1., 20%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 7, — there was an “above- 
line’’ surplus (after a ge 
compared with a cuadan at 
and a surplus of £138,627,000 in the corresponding period of 
last year. There was a net expenditure “ below-line”’ 
£29,927,000 leaving a total deficit of £358,866 ,000 compared with 
£304,799,000 in 1957-58. 





£’000 


Ord. Revenue | 
at 1591,918) | 1688,550 121849 
| 114,300} 9,000) 11,000 
156,700} 3,400) 4,000 
56,250 56,200 | 52,900 


275,000 722,200 247,100} 3,900} 2,700 


Income Tax...... 
SOTA. 655i beac 
Death Duties..... 
ERECT TORE 
Profits Tax, EPT & 


EP 
Other Inland Rev. | | 
Duties po weheak wh 


3970250 D125, 768 2259,900]139149|164471 


1256,940}1041,120 1091,961 | 21,863 
932,310) 798,680 


Total Inland Rev... 


Customs......... 
Essie® ..5220 eeves 


Total Customs and | 
|2189,25011839;800 | 1865, 441 | 67,083 


104,000 3en! 102,768 be | 
600] 1,350, 600 
34,000 25,500 pas ae a 


GROOMS iss ee eves 


Motor Duties .... 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 


Sundry Loans..... 
Miscellaneous .... 


Ord. Expend. 
Debt interest .... 


Payments to N. Ire-| 


land Exchequer. . 


Other Cons. Funds 


Supply Services. 


Sinking Funds .... | 


See On. Seine cskbocse<> 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds .......... 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 


* Including a net receipt of the Civil eames 
of £6 million in 1958 and a net expenditure of 


1957. 


FLOATING 







Date 





Feb. | 3,160-0 
Nov | 3,350-0 
Re | 3/370-0 | 
. | 3:390-0 | 
| 3,410-0 | 
Dec. 6 3,420-0 | 
» 13) 3,440-0 
” 20)! 3,460-0 
» Bt 5, 
19599 | —— 
. 3 | 3,500-0 
» 10} 3,450-0 
" 47) 3,460-0 
” 241| 3/370-0 
» 31 | 3,280-0 
Feb. 7) 3,250-0 


ng Funds) of £142,772,000 
in the previous week 


, | April 1, }Week | Week 


mate, to 
1958-59] Feb. 8, 
1958 








773,480 | 45,220 

















| 695,000 ain 584,406] 5,762) 

73,000] 59,015! 
. /4292,859 3409068 | '3518; 891165, 500 sites 
705 '4174,990 75,326 90,695 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Thr wage by the large amount of 
help given by the authorities last 
week the discount houses sharply raised 
their common bid ‘for Treasury bills—by 
7d. to £99 5s. per cent—at last week’s 
tender in the hope of securing a higher 
allotment. _The offering was, however, 
under-allotted ; the authorities allotted 
only £190 million of: the £210 million. 
This reinforced the impact on the average 
rate, which fell from £3 2s. 1.68d. per 
cent to £3 os. 0.22d. The discount market 
secured 45 per cent of its applications at 
the common price, compared with 31 per 
cent at the previous tender. “ Hot” bills 
commanded a rate of 21% per cent after 
the tender and the market cut its buying 
rates for fine paper by 4 per cent. 

The authorities gave some assistance, 
both directly and indirectly, but credit 
has remained in keen demand and as 
much as 34 per cent has been willingly 
conceded for overnight loans. Two or 
three houses took seven-day loans at 4 per 
cent from the Bank of England on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

The average rate at which the US 
Treasury sold its latest issue of three 
month bills rose, from 2.721 per cent to 
2.810 per cent, and the rate for six month 
bills rose from 3.107 per cent to 3.326 per 
cent. 


MONEY RATES: London 





38,000] 29,397) 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 





4!5%, 20/11/58)---+ 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): 60 days--+--+--: 3'g-33)¢ 
elie « dnbntimaness 2 3 months--:--- 39-3316 
Discount houses--+ 2-2!, : months ----+- 3'9-331¢ 

Money: months ------ 3'g-3!'4 
Day-to-Day ------> 233-3! Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: 3 months:----- 4 
© chimtihg* +2342 s00 2x 4 months: >---- 4 
3 months---++++-- 3 6 months------ 4'5-5!4 

New York 

















Treasury Bills Ways and Means 





Tender | 





Norwogian Kr. 


United States $........ceeeeeees Sig igc. pm 
Canadian $... 

DOES acs oe atsbudscccweacs 4c. pm 

W. Gor. DAM siice sire céewses 1Sg-I3gpf. pm 


Official discount % Treasury bills: % 
Feb 2 2-72 


rate: 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2! oy 7G tesecenee 2-810 






Official Rates 


February !1 


United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-81-81', 2-81-B1', 2-B0!5,¢-Bi lig | 2- BO!5 5-81, | 2-B0!3,6-!5)6 | 2: 80!3;6%, 


W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59%4-11-9234°] 11-737g-74!'g | 11-737g-74!g | 11-737g-74!g 
eee | 79-17'-B1-83!, 80-15-25 80-1 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





25 80-15-25 


19-71-20: 30! 20-0353~7 20-035—~-7g | = 20-03'2-3, | 20-03'-34~ | 20-0335 


I5g—13gpf. pm 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





(£ million) tit p Feb. 4, | Feb, bt 





Issue Department*: 





Notes in circulation ....... | 1,960-4 12,004-7 | 2,006: 
Notes in banking dept. .. 40-0 6 | 442 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-3 |2,046-5 |2.046-§ 
Other securities ......... 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 04 
Coin other than gold coin. 30 | 28 28 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts.......... 12-6 16-5 hg 
cn EEE RE SO ES 219-3 220-0 2334 
COGNS nena cccudevctcuwe 75-8 69-0 68:8 
SOM oe Si5es debdtesceds: a: Dae 305-5 3145 

Securities: 

Government ............ 197-4 244-3 252-0 

Discounts and advances... | 65-5 12-2 14-6 

Other: 5 cts. Glapwks eet 20-9 20-9 2-2 

WOE 04 «cnnhoones bubs ° 283-8 277-4 287:8 

Banking department reserve. 42-4 46-7 45:1 
: % %o yA 

“ Proportion ” ....... kaeee 13-7 15-2 | 43 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,55300, 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 
January 21, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 








Amount (€ million) Three Months’ Bills 





Date of 


Vendar Average Allotted 


Rate of | at Mx 


Applied 
for | Allotment | Rate! 


Allotted 








1958 os s. d. 
Feb. 7 230- 387-5 121 3-29 | 
| 
91 day 63 day | 
Nov. 7 | 270-0 a 433-7 7-04 | & 
» 4] 210-0 60-0 408-3 71 0-97 | @ 
» 20] 210-0 60-0 408-5 468 
» 28) 230-0 50-0 418-9 1-20 | 
Dec. 5| 260°0 30:0 489-2 64 5:75 | «@ 
» 2] 240-0 50-0 485-3 62492 | #f 
» 9| 240-0 50-0 443-5 63 0% | FB 
» 24| 230-0 50-0 423-0 63 0-47 a 
—e~—+-_— { 
1959 91 day ' 
Jan. 2 260-0 402-8 62 11-35 | § 
oe 260-0 407-4 62 10:22; 4 
a 220-0! 414-0 62 3:42; &@ 
“a 220-02 415-1 62 1-96 i 
a 220-0 388-0 62 168 | il 
Feb. 6 190-03 | 385-3 60 0:22 46 


| 


a a 
* On February 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 5.04 

secured 45 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in ful 

The offer this week was for £190 million of 91 day bil 

( a0 mn. offered. (2) £230 mn. offered. (3) £210 m. 
ered. 








Market Rates: Spot 





February Il 














Canadian $ ... We 2-73! 4-3, 2°73365, 2:733,-' 7 73 i g—t3, 

French Fr. -... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-77-78 | 13-7798 | isa7ty | wart 

Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12°547g | 12-11g-!y 12° 1Ng-l5 12-1 i'g—3g I. 12: 10!2-3, 12-1 

Belgian Fr..... 137-96~ 140-37!,- 140-37!4- 140-35- 140-32! 140-27!,- 140: 
142-05 42', 42! 40 ly 32! 

Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10- 5933-5, 10-59 10-59 10-S94-!5 | 10-59-59, | 10-594 





1b-7H'4y 
80: 15-2 





11 -7334-74 11-73'2 34 
80- 15-25 80-15-25 










ae 3.760047 17008 


Italian Lire.... | | 1725-1775 1744-441, 1744-40! | 74334-4414 | 17431244 | :174234-43!g | 1743! 
Swedish Kr. .. 14-3734-14-59'4 14-53! 4-15 14- 533g, 14-53! 14-53-53!4 14-523g—5g 14-52! 
Danish Kr.. | 19-06!2-19-62 19-3755-75 19-375,—7g 19-37!)—34 19-37!9-34 | 19°37%g—tp | 19-37 


20-03-03) 
One Month Forward Rates 


atind Senta Sic s6ys shines 3igtige. pm | 3g-lec. pm | ‘gc. pm-par | ‘gc. pm—par | ‘gc. pm-par | ‘sc. prep 
EN. Uh. ookcacsccubestakeped Igc. pm-par Igc. pm—par Igc. pm—par |!)¢c.pm-!;ec.dis| par—'gc. dis | par-'gc. @ 
PETE oo ek dad aedss so denee par—2c. dis | par-2c. dis | par-2c. dis | ,par—2c. dis | par-2c. dis | par—2t. ds 
EEE ca < bccdndns Viswncg busts I'g~7gc. pm I'g—7gc. pm I'g—7gc. pm I'g~7gc. pm Iyc. pm | 1—34c. pm 
MEE TC: duckie tscet posh eh 2-7c. dis 2-7c. dis 2-7c. dis 3-Bc. dis 3-Bc.dis | 3-8. 
PP ee ee te ae 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm i4c. pm | 1-4. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk..... wecccees eoees | 3g—lopf. pm 34-lopf. pm 34—lopf. pm 5g—gpf. pm Se—gpf. pm | 5s—epl. pm 


Three Months Forward Rates 
| Sie-Fi6c. pm | ge pm { "a-lge 
.pm-par | ‘gc. pm-—par pm-par if 
| 3-234c. pm | ‘ Tole. pm 
‘ 


Ig-tge. pm | 'e-tec. Om 
gpm, dis| oe = A te 
234c. pm | 


Gold Price at Fixing 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/63, 249/534 =e | 249/7 2249/7" | 249/8% 


| Be-2%4e. a (0 
Sg—l3gpf. pm | tig lent pm | Betegt om | 1'4-1 pf. pm 
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with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G 
june, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. 


Prices and ‘Wages 








1956 1957 1958 1958 1959 (5) 
“ es ee ee 
mid-June jan. 28 | Feb. 4 | Feb. 11 jan. 27 | Feb. 3 | Feb. 10 
W OSS oe 
Commodity Price cator: 
i items . . oeteEseragds Osees eaeg tease 1952=100}] 91 94 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 
d .cccomee Siblibetoa tae geecawewica fa 90-8 98-8 94-8 94-3 93-4 93-5 84-8 84-6 84-5 84-3 
Fibres ....- a eae ae. &e Recded oa ceeen i. 81-5 95-9 80-1 81-9 81-5 82-0 74-6 74-5 74-6 74-6 
Metals ....... ba awaassnd vadecateecand i 95-6 79°7 70-8 66-7 67-4 67-1 76-2 76-6 76-0 75-8 
Ger itOMS ick ecihsceecesescedences “s 96-1 99-2 93-0 96-4 94-4 94-5 113-3 113-1 112-1 | 114-4 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
BRITISH WROLESALS i956 | 1957 | 1958 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
Materials used in: — 
Non-food manufacturing (excluding fuel). | 1954=100} 108-4 106-5 94-0 102-1 100-3 98-4 92-5 93-0 93-7 92-6 
Mechanical engineering..........ssees- ‘. 16:5 121-9 123-6 124-3 124-3 124-2 123-5 124-2 124-9 124-0 
Electrical machinery ......... Files tes p 114-3 114-9 114-5 115-5 115-5 115-0 114-5 115-5 116-1 115-0 
Building and civil engineering ......... i‘ 109-5 113-7 114-2 115-4 115-3 115-0 113-8 113-9 114-2 114-0 
“House building ......... ’cbonpes cates “a 109-4 112-3 111-9 113-5 113-4 113-0 1-3 111-4 111-6 11-5 
Products of: 
Non-food manufacturing (excluding fuel). < 107-5 i-5 113-1 113-2 113-4 113-4 112-8 113-0 103-1 | 883-1 
Chemicals and allied trades...........+ is 103-4 106-8 105-8 106-7 106-7 107-0 104-9 105-1 105-7 105-8 
Iron and steel........seee0- avinutawas a 112-8 125-2 129-9 130-8 130-7 130-7 129-6 129-5 129°6 129-7 
Tentile indiSGhPs dec vcctccsvochecdccve “ 97-5 100-9 97-6 101-3 100-6 100-1 96-7 96:2 95-9 95-6 
, Food manufacturing......esseeeeeeeees e 105-8 107-1 104-9 102-9 102-7 103-3 105-5 105-6 106-5 107-5 
Commodities: ’ 
Cotton, raw ..... eibatendabocceecese ° Zs 95-1 90-7 77-2 86-9 84-2 83-6 75°5 75-1 72-9 70:7 
Wool, caw. . cas esers Wetec ctcccccct ie 90-6 101-1 72-4 |° 93-2 88-6 81-9 67-6 64-6 64-7 64:2 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. - 143-4 131-6 118-2 125-5 115-6 123-5 120-1 126-7 130-0 122-0 
Softwood, imported ............ eee a 109-5 109-7 102-1 109-1 108-9 108-3 99-1 98-1 96-8 96-5 
Copper, ex-warehouse ........seeeeees oa 132-4 88-3 79-4 75-1 75-6 73-0 84-2 95-1 97-8 88-9 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
en Waeth() < c'acthasasa céSgee suacade ay 1956=100} 102-0 105-8 109-0 107-1 107-7 108-2 108-4 109-4 109-8 110-2 
SS ee SS WEN Eset is 102-2 104-9 107-1 104-7 104-8 106-0 105-6 108-4 108-4 109-2 
GEMS .. ockvcheabesdcewse cocccccee | 193822 100: 254 263 271 267 268 269 270 272 273 | 274 
DD sou ccc ccuserceawticstuekeces save os 269 276 282 275 276 279 278 284 285 287 
RUNG. cccbovbywadeudenedese anedive ~ 145 155 172 161 163 165 174 175 175 176 
NE, . . 0 in dvameeees che cbyacekksece - 263 267 269 269 269 269 268 268 268 268 
Ferrand lightactcccnkhesenedesacee's = 251 268 281 273 286 287 275 275 289 289 
Household durable goods ...........: . at 308 308 307 309 309 309 305 305 305 305 
EUR .;.cc.cumigiaeacbaseneures a S 264 272 276 276 276 276 276 276 276 276 
WOMNECO ...dacicmbasihehee bine acetals ‘ ps 41 421 428 428 428 428 428 428 428 428 
Purchasing power of £ (based on al 
consumer spending) .......+seeeceeee+ | 1938=100 37 36 35 36 % 36 % 35 35 35 
UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices: 
‘nMOS ..siasdunaes 6 cccccccccces | 1954100 105 107 99 103 103 101 98 98 99 9 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... Bae g 101 101 97 98 9% % 97 98 100 100 
aS Mnnterigh jig selcda cobecacecérs Seanes * 106 110 96 107 107 104 93 92 91 90 
WHO 6... Sess esebes Sheks sEecadswcas ve ae 110 128 112 116 116 116 113 110 itt 110 
Manufactured goods ..ccecccececeeees és 110 104 101 101 102 101 101 102 104 104 
Export prices: 
All items veddebebnd sect seeketees * 106 i 110 1 it il 109 109 109 110 
All manufactures ..........: eetdbaeras “ 106 109 itt i it it 110 it itt it 
SED .. cen sububienbate sed huxnens = os 112 115 118 117 117 117 117 118 117 117 
Engineering products ......... Kevade bh - 107 112 15 113 114 5 114 116 116 117 
Textiles (excluding clothing)..........+ s 9 101 101 104 102 102 100 98 97 98 
Terms of trade: 
tio of import to export prices ...... ‘i. 99 % 90 93 93 91 90 90 91 90 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
ramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 1952=100} 157-0 112-7 67-1 80-7 82-3 71-6 65-7 70-4 76-4 74-6 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, 
All workers(3)........ ons tek eseceesees | 1956=100] 104-7 110-0 113-9 111-8 112-0 112-2 114-7 115-9 116-1 116-2 
Re atc. sk Katee «ies = 104-8 110-0 113-8 11-8 1-9 112-1 114-5 115-9 116-0 116-1 
104-2 109-7 114-0 111-4 111-8 112-1 114-9 115+7 115-8 116-0 
Se” 105-5 ii-3 115-8 113-2 113-4 113-7 116-5 117-7 118-0 118-1 
ept., 
1939 = 100 272 286 296 291 291 292 298 301 302 302 
Weekly earnings: (4 
All workers......... pata cake ei s. d. }|200 8 | 212 5 | 216 9 |212 5 pa on — 216 9 “ “ 
EB -. 2. c0nkttpdin@eedis oaeeaelbene s s 237 11 | 251 7 | 256 3 | 251 7 oe ~ oA 256 an on 
WUEDON .....sceasncauae eS a ee on 123 2 | 129 6 | 133 II 129 6 ses oo eos 133 11 eos oes 
All workers... ..ccaeee ciated algile ace --. | 1938=100 377 399 407 399 ead bes bas 407 int 
wan S000 000) (gaia waaneeeatentade i 345 365 371 365 ie aa ove 371 ane 
MON i ere ag . 379 398 412 398 2 ‘a 412 
() 


For a rough conversion to basis of june, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 
. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of 


} (4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Revised figures for January 
were: all items, 86; food, 86:2. (6) In general males under 21 and females under !8 years of age. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages ......... This week External Trade ........... Jan. 3lst 
Manpower and Output.... jan. 24th Industrial Profits.......... Jan. !7th 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe Statistics.. Feb. . 7th United States ............ Dec. 20th 








No magic carpet this, but certainly an informative 
guide for business organizations or individuals 
contemplating entry into the Canadian market. 


Information on t 

* Markets * Services 

* Natural Wealth * Trade 

* Industry %* Finance and investment 


For your free copy of ‘‘Business Opportunity in Canada”’ 
write to: 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto 1, Canada 
or to 
anion Representative, 116 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, England 




















QUOD PETIS HIC Ege 


Safety first is a wise investment ae in to-day’s 
favourable conditions you do not to choose between 
prudence and profit. Industrial banking gives you just 
what you want—excellent security, highest interest rates, 
free and easy withdrawal facilities. 
* Ne risk of depreciation 
x Interest paid half-yearly 
'% Ne fees or stamp duties 
74 % on Bank Deposit Accounts ! 
1:-%. without tax deduction, ; 
on Fixed-Term Bank Deposits ! 


arvaratara 


Deets ees eee 
PAs sus sares eee’ 


Post this coupon to-day... 


OUTRUN We AOA) A) DAW A OL 


To: The Deposits Director, Federal Consolidated Investments Ltd., 
180, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Please send me, without abligation, full details 
of your Industrial Banking investment services, 
including. a free copy of Brochure EP. 


NAME aianbboebls id 
ADDRESS......___i petpenoihigiciaMeyeshess we ee < 


[---------| 





A Milestone in the history 





£40,000,000 





Invest with the Temperance where your savings will be. in trusted 
and responsible hands. Investments received at 3}°%—Income Tax 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. PHONE: REGENT 7282 
2S SSS RS TS RS a DS 25S TERRES 
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while they ok I 


ethene 


of the TEMPERANCE 


Assets 
reach 





Reserves 
£2,220,000 


paid by the Society. 


Write for investment leaflet (R6) 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All elasses of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 


Authorised Capital ie 

Issued & Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital ... . Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Reserve Funds Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 


Deposits as on December 31 1958 Pak. Rs. 704,800,000 

With a network of 82 branches in all the important trade centres 

of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position 

d to assist those desiring to establish contacts for or imports, 


< The Bank’s services are always available for any require- 
ments in Pakistan. 


cnt eee eon eek Site ol peepee 
business - i and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection ‘aon documentary bills. remittances etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH. 
BOMBAY (INDIA). 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, . 


1282 Head Office-—KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
— Branches :—1. Aden 2. Colombo 3, Mombasa & 4. Rangoon. 
Correspondents & Agents in all important Cities of the World. 


Pak. Rs. 40;000,000 
Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 





the renowned “Glacier Village” (3,444 ft.) to enjoy 
a winter holiday plus brilliant sunshine, blue skies 
and pure, invigorating mountain air. Europe’s 
longest chairlift to First (7,217 ft.) and a railway 
service right up to Jungfraujoch (13,336 ft.) enable 
visitors to reach some of the world’s most famous 
beauty spots in comfort. Wintersport enthusiasts, 
whether beginners or experts, find, of course, every 
conceivable facility in Grindelwald to indulge in their 
particular kind of sport. 

Last but not least, it is good to know that the local 
branch of the Union Bank of Switzerland cashes 
Travellers’ Cheques and Travellers’ Letters of Credit. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 
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BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid. 
Reserves... 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 





.. Swiss Franes 100,000,000 
avteseeunennneremninnnnineanennne Wiss Franes 100,000,000 
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An A ppointment 


Thinking 
of 


you will value! 





























Time spent in arranging your insurances to your 
best advantage is time WELL spent ! 

In your own interests you should make. sure, 
before it is too late, that you have the complete 





There’s insurance protection you need. 

one very Our advice on all classes of insurance, based on 
simple over 100 years’ experience, is readily at your 
very disposal. 

satisfying 4 TY one Why not make an appointment with us today ? 
answer! < hie 


IF YOU HAVE 


You want a good rate £10 to £5,000 

of interest; you want : 

to know that your money is INVEST IT IN 

secure; you want to be able 

to withdraw without formality THE SECURITY Uy ea 
at any time... So, if you’re OF THE 


wise, you'll choose the Halifax, Mee Nhs 


the largest Building Society in the 
world—outstanding in strength, 
security and service ! 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY Head Offices 


: N: 
HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE LIVERPOOL | LONDO 


1 North John St., 2 24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3. 
London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 
Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


HALIFAX 








WEST RIDING 
WORSTED AND WOOLLEN MILLS 
LIMITED 





The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on 
11th February, 1959, at which the report and accounts for the 
year ended 3ist August, 1958, were adopted. A final Dividend 
of 10% (less. tax) on the Ordinary Shares was declared, payable 
on 12th February, making a total of 17% (less tax) for the year. 


The following summaries are an extract from 
the accounts : 


Profits : 
Profit of Group before Taxation ............scscecseeees 


Seem eee meee eee eee see eeeeeeeeeeeese® 


Seem e meee neem eee ee eee sees eee eeeee 


Dividends (net)— 
4 eee eee 21,562 
Ordinary. (ET Fe): «civ csissssvcssece 199,514 












Net Assets : 
Current Assets less Current Liabilities ................. . 4,316,128 
Fixed Assets less depreciation........:.....sscsscssseccsees 1,749,118 











PROVIDE COMPLETE 








represented by : £ 
WoORLDWI DE BAN KING SERVICE Guciidence Share Capital heusdspasauesangessal 625,000 
Ordinary Share Capital © .............ecs.eece 2,041,060 
CE SONU ide cicaccsts cuuiastsveche cohen 48,353 


Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


. Branches : 140 Branches 
throughout Japan 


PROVSNNS TOOT VCS - .0..okcccecqapeccgccscegeccte 3,004,833 







Amount set aside for future Income Tax ...........+.+ 


Representative Offices : 
LONDON - NEW YORK 









Applic 
be rende 
ment of 
Professor 


Applic 
LECTUE 
commenc 
follows :- 
the F.S.s 
fons mi 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


EE 


MSL 


have been retained 
on _ the 


to advise 
appointment of a 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


for a company that for over 100 years has 
been supplying the highest quality branded 
confectionery. Only those candidates will 

considered who already hold a general management 
position in a company ‘acturing and 
marketing branded consumer goods, preferably 
food products, and ideally sugar confectionery. 
Age about- 45. Salary would be related to 
experience and for a man with all the requisite 
qualifications could be up to £10,000. . 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and_have 
given permission after personal discussion. ase 
send brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
§.1512, to P. J. H. Fryer. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


—€0UNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications invited for the post of Planning Assistant 
APT Grade I (£575-£725) at. Braintree. 

Applicants should have had experience in development 
control and/or development plan work, particularly design 
and cievation control, but consideration. will be given to 
those who are qualified in Economics, Geography or 
Landscape Architecture and wish to train and study for a 
qualification in Planning. - 

Five-day week ; day release facilities ; medical examina- 
tion ; superannuation. ; 

Applications to County Planning Adviser, Broomfield 
Place. Broomfield, Chelmsford, by February 24. 1959. 


A COST ACCOUNTANT 


is required by 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LTD. 


for service in KUWAIT. 


Applications ‘are invited from Associates of 
the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 
who should be in the age range 23-28 and have 
not less than one year’s expcrience in Industry 
since qualifying. 

Local salary according to qualifications and 
experience, but not less than £1,900 p.a. Kit 
allowance.—Write for application form, sending 
brief details and quoting K.2469, to Box B/15, 
cio 191, m House, E.C.2. 





CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Principal: A. E. Hayes, M.A., B.Com., A.C.LS. 


Applications are invited from Graduates with teaching 
experience for the post of Assistant Grade B (two 
vacancies) to teach General and Commercial Subjects. 
Duties will commence on September 1, 1959, and will 
include teaching on two evenings per week if required. 
Application forms are obtainable from the Chief 
Education Officer, P.O. Box No. 23, Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent, to whom they should be returned within 
16 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 
H. DIBDEN, Chief Education Officer. 
RIVATE American organisation in Germany requires 
expert in public opinion and audience research. 
Applicant must have at least a master’s degree or its 
equivalent in sociology or social psychology and adequate 
knowledge of general statistics, sampling methods, research 
design and processing, transportation, medical insurance 
and other benefits.—Reply in confidence to Box 1124. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF — 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Economics to 
be rendered vacant from October 1, 1959, by the appoint- 
ment of Professor B. R. Williams to the Robert Ottley 
Professorship of Economics at University of Manchester. 
Salary £2,300 p.a. F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances.— 
Applications must be received not later than March 14, 
1959, by the Registrar, The College, Keele, Staffs, from 
whom forms and further particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN BCONOMIC STATISTICS. Duties to 
commence on October 1, 1959. The salary scale is as 
follows :—£700 x £50 to £850 per annum. Membership of 
the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applica- 
tons must be sent not later than March 15, 1959. to 
the Registrar, The University, Manchester, 13, from whom 


further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in 
Economics in the above Department. Salary Scale £700 x 
£S0 to £850 per annum, with superannuation henefit and 
family allowance where applicable. Applications will be 
considered from students who expect to graduate with 
Honours in Economics at the end of the present academic 
year. The successful applicant will be expected to take 
up duty on October 1, 1959. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
Sgned. with whom applications, giving the names of two 
Teferees, should be lodged 

CH 
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A competition will be held the 
auspices of the Council of Europe. Candidates will be 
required to write a work on a given subject relating to 
a jon of European importance. 

subject of the competition for 1960 is: 

of the use of nuclear energy for the 
mode of life.” 

m@st be of a high academic standard. They 
must not have been previously published, and must 
Tepresent an original contribution on the one set. 
They written in ay one of the following 
Dutch, English. rench. German, Italian, 


The amount of the prize will be one 
The Council of Europe will be responsibic, in agreement 
with the author, for the publication-of the winning thesis. 
Candidates should submit six typewritten copies of their 
work to the Secretariat of the Council of Europe, 
Strasbourg, France, before December 31, 1960. The 
Secretariat-General will arrange for the work to be 
transmitted to an international jury specially appointed to 
award the prize. 

Further information be obtained from 
Secretariat of the Council Europe. = 
B34. requires Economics Correspondent, News Division, 

who will be the Corporation’s economic and financial 
specialist and will be required to gather and prepare news 
of economic and financial interest in a form suitable for 
use in news. bulletins and to broadcast his own bricf 
reports and talks and to conduct interviews in newsreels 
and other topical programmes in Sound and Television. 
He will work to Head of News Talks, and as necessary 
in co-operation with producers in the current affairs 
field. Candidates should combine specialist qualifications 
in the financial or economic field with first-rate journalistic 
ability and experience. News sense and a flair for brief 
and simple exposition are essential. Candidates who 
reach the final short-list will undergo screen and micro- 
phone tests. Salary £1,725, rising by seven annual incre- 
ments to £2,345 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
{enclosing addressed envelope and quoting reference G.999 
Ect.) should reach A miments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1. within five days. 

SSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST: DE- 

PARTMENT of AGRICULTURE for SCOTLAND. 
Pensionable post in Edinburgh for man or woman, aged 
at least 21 and under 28, on 1.1.59 (with extension for 
regular Forces Service and Overseas Civil Service), with 
lst or 2nd Class honours degree in agriculture. economics 
or related subject. or other high academic qualifications 
in appropriate subjects. Duties include investigation of 
changes in.ecconomic nditions of agricultural industry 
and factors affecting agricultural output. analysis of farm 
accounting data and agricultural statistics. Men's 
scale: £635-£1.120. Starting salary above minimum in 
certain circumstances. Promotion prospects to £2.070 and 
higher.—Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens. London, W.%. for application form, quoting 
4940/59. Closing date March 4, 1959. 
Aenea COMMUNICATION CONCERN in 

Tripoli, Libya, requires the services of a QUALI- 
FIED ACCOUNTANT. Must have at least 5 years’ 
commercial experience. Salary commensurate with e¢x- 
perience plus $4.00 daily cost-of-living allowance.—Air- 


the 


mail replies to Hycon-Page, P.O. x 666, Tripoli, 
Libya. giving full details of personal history, previous 
employment, and salaries received. 


SOLICITOR, aged about 30, is required for employ- 

ment in the Secretariat of d leading Company in 
the pharmaceutical industry. The duties include assisting 
the Secretary of the Company with legal, general secre- 
tarial, and administrative work. The appointment is likely 
to appeal to a young Solicitor who wishes to make a 
career in industry not exclusively on the legal side. 
Previous ¢xperience of work of a similar kind would be 
an advantage. A good salary is offered and there is a 
contributory pension fund in operation.—Applications, 
giving age. details: of education and experience. should 
be forwarded to the Personnel Department (Reference 
H.M.), The Wellcome Foundation Limited, The Wellcome 
Building, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LECTURER IN HISTORY 


The University invites applications for appointment to 
the position of LECTURER IN HISTORY. SCHOOL 
OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

Salary : £A1,508 range £42,108 per annum. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Applicants should possess a degree in History, with 
honours or equivalent qualifications. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointee and his 
family will be paid. 

Subject to passing a medical examination, successful 
applicant will be eligible to contribute to the State Super- 
annuation Fund. 

Four copics of applications. including the namés of 
two referees should be forwarded to the Agent General 
for New South Wales, 56-57, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
and a copy forwarded by airmail in an envelope marked 
“ University Appointment” to the Bursar, Box I, Post 
Office, Kensington, New South Wales, Australia, by 
7th March, 1959. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
IBADAN, NIGERIA 

Applications are invited for two posts, one in Economics 
and one in . Initial appointments @hree years 
commencing by October 1, 1959) on one of the following 
salary scales according to qualifications and experience. 
Senior Lecturer: £1,700 x £75—£1.925 per annum. 
Lecturer (Grade I): £1,400 x £50 — £1,650 per annum. 
Lecturer (Grade II): £1.000 x £50 — £1,300 per annum. 
Assistant Lecturer: £800 x £50 — £900 per annum. 
Passages paid for appointee, wife, and three children under 
11 years, on appointment, overseas leave and termination. 
Children’s. car. and outfit allowances. F.S.S.U 
Furnished accommodation Detailed applications 
copies). naming three referees, by March 26, 1959, 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square. London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Applications are invited for appointment as 
in Economics and Statistics. The salary will be £400. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 








until March 14, 1959. 


ist Lid., at 22 Ryder Street, 


‘Secretaryship, Law, 





Trinity College, who will accept applications (three copies) 


643 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Salary scale £700 to £850 with 
a te ng. F.S.S.U. and child allowance. 

iculars from the Secretary, The University. Aber- 
with whom applications (two copies) should be 
by February 28. 1959. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


deen, 


gue Specialist in Anglo-American trade development 
and export-import market investigation, age 42. now 
and for past 12 years resident U.S.A., seeks new appoint- 
ment in U.S.A. Commerce graduate British and American 
universities with broad knowledge and experience inter- 
national trade.—Box 1126. 
NVESTMENT MANAGER, aged 44, responsible for 
Portfolio of sterling and dollar securities totalling 
£16,000,000, seeks similar appointment with institution, 
pension fund or investment trust.—Please write Box 1123. 
EW YORK. B.Sc.Econ., 24, fluent French.” year’s 
experience assistant to Economic Counsellor of 
important London a: seeks position. Would travel. 
Interview London till end-February, N.Y. later.—Box 1119. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line, 


‘ ADVERTISING 


A group of young advertising specialists are now operatin 
a medium sized agency handling progressive and modern 
ananscere | a — ~ hear from go-ahead 
w to expand their busine: 

their sales.—Write to Box 1122. ena 

INANCE Companies, Industrial Bankers desirous of 

extending their Hire Purchase facilities for Motor 
Vehicles, Domestic Goods, etc., in the North-West by 
arrangement with Manchester Finance House, are requested 
to vene to the advertisers. Strictly. confidential.—Box 


1125 
A xus bast as mm snows cameras demonstrated. 
ome see how casily amateurs can make 
fessional mdvics with G, B. Bell & Howell equipment.—— 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 66, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 
and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
— month ae pee. in FAR EAST TRADE. 
men copy free from 3, Bel 5 
NW. Tel? SWI aasl size Crescent, London, 
. URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our correspon- 
dence course can teach you to earn big money by 
writing: TV scripts that sell. Individual and practical 
coaching by experts. Free Prospectus from Department 
128, Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, London, 


ABEL EYLES (Duplicating, Shorthand, Typing, 

Translating), 395, Hornsey Road, N.19. MOU 1701. 

INE and cheese, that’s the new and civilised party 

idea, Start things off right with superb El Cid 

Sherry. It’s a fine light yet full-bodied Amontillado that 
appeals to everyone. 

HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 


BRADLEY LTD, 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: HYDe Park 5866. — 


| ——< — while you pay! Nu-way oil-firing makes 
your usc warm and cosy without dirt, dust or 
labour, Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing, the cheapest 
form of automatic heat. Now available on credit purchase 
terms,—Nu-way Meating Plants, Lid. (Box A56), Droit- 








wich. 





EDUCATION AND COURSES 
9/-+ a line. 


SHORT COURSE IN OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
The London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, in conjunction with the 
Operational Research Society, will id a course in 
Operational Research, from 6-17 April, for graduates, or 
persons with equivalent qualifications and suitable experi- 
ence. Residential accommodation will be available and 
fees will be £65, including residence, or £50 non-resident. 
—Particulars and applications forms can. be obtained from 
the Registrar of the School. The last date for the return 
of completed application forms is March 4th. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture entitled “ The 
Pattern of an Unsubsidised Agriculture” will be 
delivered by Professor K. Skovgaard (Royal Veterinary 
and Agricultural College. Copenhagen) at 5.30 p.m. on 
February 20th at University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 


Complete inexpensive tuition for G.C.E. Accountancy, 

Civil Service, Local Government, 
Banking, Insurance. etc.—NO PASS—NO FEE guaran- 
tee. Over 50,000 successes. For FREE 100-page book 
write to-day to the Principal. The Rapid. Results College, 
Dept. E.13, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. or call at 
235, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (WHI 
8877). Open week-days incl. Sat. mornings. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two cxaminations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) 
at moderate fees. 1,147 W.H. students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 


E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


es TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. a ss 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Countless homes and 
industries use Caltex 
petroleum products for 
clean, odor-free heat, power 
and for efficient lighting. 


Motorists find that Caltex 
service stations offer the 
finest lubricants and fuels 


S Caltex fuels and lubricants 
their cars can use. 


for the farm have helped 
increase the effectiveness 
of mechanization, 


Thousands of cargo-carrying 
vessels that ply their trade 
Many rail and other 
ears a oe transport systems depend on 
Caltex lubricants and fuels 
ONS ee for swift, efficient 
motive power, 


e In the search for oll...in refining... and in marketing a broad 
Serving the array of Caltex petroleum products, the Caltex trademark symbolizes’ 
the help and service this company provides the free peoples 
of many nations in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


peoples of A major part of this service is the availability to local industry, 


agriculture and motorists of fuels, oils and lubricants of the 
finest quality that man has been able to create. 


over 70 countries 


In these and in many other ways Caltex continues to 
serve nations, economies, individuals. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Serving Europe « Asia « Africa + Australia +» New Zealand 











